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IT has been objected to Compends of history, that they are dry, nn- 
interestiug and tedious. By most of them, this censure is undoubtedly 
deserved ; and justly charges thera with a fault of no ordinary magni- 
tude. This is a fault which must almost entirely exclude them from 
oeing used, except by those, to whom, lesson by lesson they are assign- 
ed, as tasks — as tasks by no means delightful. And when we consider, 
that it should be a grand and leading object in education to fix the 
thought, to wake the slumbering energies of the mind, to unfold the fa- 
culties, and kindle a thirst for kpowledge, we can hardly suppose, that 
such dreary tasks will be found very useful. 

Frona the charge of dulness, however, it is confidently hoped, that 
this Compend will be forever exempted. It is found to be exceeding- 
ly interesting both to the beginner, and to the proficient in history. 
Even after the second and third reading, it still continues to charm. 
Much of it is written with a pathos and energy, that would not have 
disgraved the pen of Chatham. 

Bat this is not its only exoellence. The facts are well selected, and, 
in general, well arranged. We have most to regret, that the work is 
so short. 

It is hoped, that the value of this edition is considerably enhanced — 
fliat it will be found much more correct in various respects^ than pre- 
cedinf^ editions. A few sentences have been omitted,as unimportant. The 
greatest liberty has been taken with the Chronological Tables, as not 
being of Mr. Whe]pley*s composition. Several of them, which were 
conjectural, or of little importance to us, have been omitted. Much 
time has been spent to render the rest as- correct as possible. 
It is believed the notes will be found both interesting and useful. 
1* 
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TO THE 

REV. SAMUEL MILLER, D. D. 

On€ of ^e Ministers of the United, Presbyterian Churches in the eiiy 
of JTewYork, Sfc. ^e, 

RKVEREND SIR, 

WITH little more claim on you than what the mast of society have ou 
thebenevoleot notice of the learned, the wise, and the good, I have pre- 
romed to inscribe to you the following Coropend of History ; the cluef 
merit of which, I am highly sensible, must consist much in the motive of 
the author. Destined by Providence to be entrusted with the education 
•f youth, I have long regarded it as an important inquiry, what 
branches of knowledge and what modes of instruction are bett calcu- 
lated to benefit the young mind — what objects will be most likely to aiw 
rest the attention, enlarge the understanding, strengthen the memory, 
and promote virtuous dispositions. 

Whilst, on the one hand, I have not the vanity to think that I have 
made any important discoveries in (his inquiry ; so, neither am -I dis- 
couraged, on the other, by the reflection thitt the wise and learned in 
every age have been more or less engaged in the same inquiry. If 
the lapse of ages has corrected the errors of Lycurgus, Solon, and Aris- 
totle, it is presumed that the most approved systems of the present day^ 
having endured a similar test, will also be found defective. 

The study of history is too much neglected in our present course of 
education ; and I am strongly impressed with the belief that children 
may lay a broad foundation for historical knowledge, while learning to 
read, and may become very generally acquainted with history, merely 
in a common course of school reading. 

No species of instruction so easily or so deeply imprints itself on 
the memory of youth, as that which is clothed in simple narration and 
description ; especially if that narration convey interesting facts — and 
if that description engage 4r delight the imagination. It has often been 
observed, that an early taste for reading is likely to enkindle in the mind 
a desire for general improvement ; and, if I may be allowed to ap- 
peal to my own experience, the reading of history was the first thing 
which awakened in me a desire to study the sciences. 

With these views, Reverend Sir, I have been induced to publish the 
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foUovring^ Compend. I huTe often found myMlf embamited, in put' 
iag tbroa^ to wide a 6»)d— with tnch rapidity. A selection and ar- 
range' lu^nt i^erfi di^aiftd that wottld mark ap onbroken Hne, and girt 
the reader a ju^i. ^aeml and connected impression. How far I hare 
iut^ci^detl in ilttr niff mpt^ ihe reader mast judge. Had I more leisuie, 
or ■ bfttf^r jud^mf nt. ibe work would huTe been more correct Bat, 
■1 rt iih L hope it wLE] ^mwnr the purpose for which it is designed, and, 
• ^peciallj^, that tt aiaj be «> ibfftunate ms to gpia the waction of your 
ipproi>4iijn. 

Whil« mchU^tj foH)id« me to lay many things, which the voice of 
iinccruy ftould pmsn|>rt E deem h but just to declare, that as tar ai 
flcflicqtioii lu^j be recorded as a mark of high personal respect — as far 
11.9 fi(f fuming on iht- bt ntvoleot patronage of men of learning and ta^ 
eivu II ever iftfi^— and a> far as a writer may hope te benefit his pro- 
dsjtriinn by ia«cnbji]f tE to a name which mast long adorn the temple 
•f i<icQce — te fur I uUciiale myself on this occasion : 
And am, Reverend Sir, 
with the higheil esteem and consiileration, 
ycur most <yhedient 

aod very banUe lenrant. 

SAMUEL WHELPLET. 
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IT has been objected to Compends of history, that the? are drj, nn 
interesting and tedious. By most of them, this censure is undoubtedly 
deserved ; and justly charges them with a fault of no ordinary magni- 
tude. This is a fault which must almost entirely exclude them froni 
oeing used, except by those, to whom, lesson by lesson they are assig:ti 
ed, as tasks — as tasks by no means delightful. And when we consider, 
that it should be a grand and leading object in education to fix tin 
thought, to wake the slumbering energies of the mind, to unfold ihp. f:i - 
culties, and kindle a thirdt for kpowledge, we can hardly suppose, thM 
such dreary tasks will be found very useful. 

From the charge of dulness, however, it is confidently hoped, thai 
this Compend will be forever exempted. It is found to be excpeding- 
ly interesting both to the beginner, and to the proficient in history. 
Even after the second and third reading, it still continues to charm. 
Much of it is written with a pathos and energy, that would not have 
disgraced the pen of Chatham. 

But this is not its only exoellence. The facts are well selected, and, 
in general, well arranged. We have most to regret, that the work is 
so shprt. 

It is hoped, that the value of this edition is considerably enhanced— 
tiiat it will be found much more correct in various respects^ than pre- 
ceding editions. A few sentences have been omitted.as unimportant. The 
greatest liberty has been taken with the Chronological Tables, as not 
being of Mr. Whclpley's composition. Several of them, which were 
conjectural, or of little importance to us, have been omitted. Much 
time has been spent to render the rest as^correct as possible. 
It is believed the notes will be found both interesting and useful- 
/ 1* 
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Method of teaching the following Compend* 

1. Let the popU read over tbe lesson tssigned, to gain a general 
idea of the connexion. As he proceeclt, let him carefollj consult hii 
dictionary and maps, as far as may be needful, in order to understand 
the "words of tbe author and tbe situation of the place mentioned. 

2. Let the pupil read OTer the lesson in connexion with the print- 
ed questions, marking the answers, as he proceeds. 

3. Let him commit the answers to memory. I^et him be particular- 
ly care ful to read and think them over deUberaUbf and understandmg- 
/y« that be may be able to repeat them with propriety. 

4. Let two pupils ask each other the questions. 

5. Let the pupQ read orer the lesson once more, to fix the connex- 
ion more perfectly in his mind, and to prepare to answer whatever 
questions the teacher may propose. 

6. Let the pupil be required to answer not only all the printed 
questions, but such others as the instructor may deem important. 

7. Let the pupil be required to recite his lesson with tbe g;reate8t 
possible propriety, at it respects deliberation, pauses, emphasis, ca- 
dence, 4rc. By this means be may be constantly advancing in the 
important art of reading The indistinct, confused, monotonous, hur- 
rying manner, in which scholars are often allowed to recite, can hard- 
ly iait to injure their reading. 

8. The more difficult questions, especially such as are addressed to 
the judgoient, rather than to tbe memory, may be addrassed to the 
class generally, that any one may answer them, who may be able. 

9. The instructor may find it very useful to intersperse or add a. 
considerable number of observations, to explain, illustrate, confirm, or 
enforce tbe most important parts of the I. ssoii. 

10. Let the exercises at the end of each week be a review. If the 
scholars are sufficiemly forward in writing, ^ it may be ^eiy use- 
ful for them to recite their review lessons to each other ; and giva 
each other certificates in the following fonn — This certifies that Min 

A »- B has promptly and correctly repeated tQ^me 

answers to Historical Questions, contained in tbe recitations of the 
present week. 

DaU, 

11. It may be useful for the instructor to ask misceUaneous 4|iiefl- 
tion?, relating to any part of history, that the pupil has studied, such as 
Wh-^ was Niuyas ? Who wafc Sennacherib ? In what, were the Per- 
sians superior to tbe Greeks ? In what, were the Romans superior ta 
the Greeks 4r« 



If the special efforts, that have now been made for (he indproTement 
•f this excellent Oompend, should prove instrumental of eiteoding th« 
noble and delightful study of history, of promoting a Uste for literature 
in general, and of leading the minds of youth to a devout acknowledg- 
ment of HTM who rules in the kingdoms of men, it will afford the 
editor his richest reward, for all the toil of correction. 

<IOS£PH £M£R:90If. 
ByJUld, May 1, 1820. 



SIXTH EDITION OF THE COMPEND. 

Though it is by ne means to be^expected, that a volume of this sice 
will be entirely free from mistakes, it is confidently hoped, that this edi- 
tion will be found more correct, than the preceding. It is also believ- 
ed, that the lovers of history and ef truth will consider the value of 
this very popular work as still farther enhanced by a considerable num- 
ber of notes, which are added to this edition. 

It affords the editor no imall satisfaction to indulge the hope, that 
he may have been in some measure^instmmental of promoting the cir- 
culation of aCompend of Histoiy, which he considers the most inte^• 
esting. within so small a compass, that has yet appeared in an English 

dress. ' * 

J. H 
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DrSTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, to mil ; 

JH^fid CUrVt Office. 

HE IT EEMEMBERED, That on the twenty-third dajof May, A. X>. 
U20, in the Forty-fourth year of the Independence of the United Sfates df 
America, West^ Richardson ^ Lordt of the said District hare deifoaitecl 
in this Office, the Title of a book, the right whereof they claim as Proprie- 
tors, in the words following, to wit, 

** A CoDipend of History, from the earliest times ; comprehending & 
(Tcheral View of the Present State of the World, with respect to Civilizet-^ 
lion. Religion and Government ; and a Brief Dissertation on the Impor- 
tance of Historical Knowledge. By Samuel WhdfU^, A. M. Principal of 
the Newark Academy. Foarth Edition, with Corrections, By Rev. Joseph 
Emersfm, Principal of the Byfield Semmary. Two volumes in one. Vol. I.** 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, entitled, " Aa 
act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, 
charts, and books to the authors and proprietors of such copies during the 
times therein mentioned ;*' and also to an act* entitled ** An act, supple- 
mentary to. an act, entitled, an act for the encour^ment of learning^, by 
securing Ihe copies of ma|»s, charts and books to the authors and proprietors 
of such copies daring the times therein mentioned ; and extending the bene- 
fits thereof to the arts of deiigoing^y engraving, and etching histories}) and 
other prints.** 

JOHN W. DAVIS, 
Oierk qfthe Diatrid of MassadvusetU, 
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TO THE 

REV. SAMUEL MILLER, D. D. 

One of lid J^inisters of the United Presbyteritm Ckurehes in the eUy 
of J^ew-York, Sfc, ^e. 

REVEREND SIR, 

WITH little more claim on you than what the mass of society have ou 
the benevoleot notice of the learned, the wise, and the good, I have pre- 
smned to inscribe to you the following Coropend of History ; the chief 
merit of which, I am highly sensible, must consist much in the motive of 
the author. Destined by Providence to be entrusted with the education 
•f youth, I have long regarded it as an important inquiry, what 
branches of knowledge and what modes of instruction are bett calcn* 
lated to benefit the young mind— what objects will be most likely to vt- 
rest the attention, enlarge the understanding, strengthen the memory, 
and promote virtuous dispositions. 

Whilst, on the one hand, I have not the vanity to think that I have 
made any important discoveries in this inquiry ; so, neither am -I dis- 
couraged, on the other, by the reflection thit the wise and learned in 
every age have been more or less engaged in the same inquiry. If 
the lapse of ages has corrected the errors of Lycurgus, Solon, and Aris- 
totle, it is presumed that the most approved systems of the present day. 
having endured a similar test, will also be found defective. 

The study of history is too much neglected in our present course of 
education; and I am strongly impressed with the belief that children 
may lay a broad foundation for historical knowledge, while learning to 
read, and may become very generally acquainted with history, merely 
in a common course of school reading. 

No species of instruction so easily or so deeply imprints itself on 
the memory of youth, as that which is clothed in simple narration and 
description ; especially if that narration convey interesting facts — and 
if that description engage ^ delight the imagination. It has often been 
observed, that an early taste for reading is likely to enkindle in the mind 
a desire for general improvement ; and, if I may be allowed to ap- 
peal to my own experience, the reading of history was the first thing 
which awakened in me a desire to <study the sciences. 

With these views, Reverend Sir, I have been induced to publish the 
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following Compend. I have often found myself embarrtfsed, in put' 
iag through to wide a field— with «ach rapidity. A selection and ar- 
rangement were desired that would mark ap unbroken Hne, and giT« 
the reader a just, general and connected impression. How far I bare 
succeeded in the attempt, the reader must judge. Had I more leisure, 
or a better judgment, the work would have been more correct Bat, 
as it is, I hope it will answer the purpose for which it is designed, and, 
especially, ^t it nay be so ibrtunale as to gpia tba taaction of your 
approbation. 

While modesty forbids me to lay many things, whiob the voice of 
sincerity would prompt, I deem it but just to declare, that as tar ai 
dedication may be regarded as a mark of high personal respect — as far 
as presuming on the benevolent patronage of men of learning and ta^ 
ents is ever safe — and as far as a writer may hope t« benefit his pro- 
duction by inscribing it to a name which must long adorn the templa 
•f eesence-— so &r I felicitate myself on this occasion : 
And am, Reverend Sir, 
with the highest esteem and consideration, 
your most obedient 

and very humblt servant. 

SAMUEL WHEIPLET. 
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IT has been objected to Compends of history, that they are dry, un- 
interesting and tedious. By most of them, this censure is undoubtedly 
deserved ; and justly charges them with a fault of no ordinary magni- 
tude. This is a fault which must almost entirely exclude them from 
oeing used, except by those, to whom, lesson by lesson they are assign- 
ed, as tasks — as tasks by no means delightful. And when we consider, 
that it should be a grand and leading object in education to fix the 
thought, to wake the slumbertfig energies of the mind, to unfold the fa- 
culties, and kindle a thirst for kpowledge, we can hardly suppose, that 
such dreary tasks will be found very useful. 

From the charge of dulness, however, it is confidently hoped, that 
this Compend will be forever exempted^ It is found to be exceeding- 
ly interesting both to the beginner, and to the proficient in history.. 
Even after the second and third reading, it still continues to charm. 
Much of it is written with a pathos and energy, that would not have 
disgraced the pen of Chatham. 

But this is not iU only exoellence. The facts are well selected, and. 
in general, well arranged. We have most to regret, that the work w 
so sbprt. 

It is hoped, that the value of this edition is considerably enhanced 

tiiat it will be found much more correct in various respects, than pre- 
ceding editions. A few sentences have been omitted,as unimportant. The 
greatest liberty has been taken with the Chronological Tables, as not 
being of Mr. Whelpley's composition. Several of them, which were 
conjectural, or of little importance to us, have been omitted. Much 
time has been spent to render the rest as^correct as possible. 

It is believed the notes will be found both interesting and useful. 
/ 1* 
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Method of teaching the following Compend. 

1. Let the pupil read over the leison assigned, to gain a general 
idea of the connexion. As he proceeds* let him careRillj consult hit 
dictionary an(i maps, as far as may be needful, in order to understand 
the «words of the author and the situation of the place mentioned. 

2. Let the pupil read over the lesson in connexion with the print* 
ed questions, marking the answers, as he proceeds. 

3. Let him commit the answers to memory. Let him be particular* 
ly careful to read and think them over deliberately and understanMng- 
ly, that he may be able to repeat them with propriety. 

4. Let two pupils ask each other the questions. 

5. Let the pupil read over the lesson once more, to fix the connex- 
ion more perfectly in his mind, and to prepare to answer whatever 
questions the teacher may propose. 

6. Let the pupil be required to answer not only all the printed 
questions, but such others as the instructor may deem important. 

7. Let the pupil be required to recite his lesson with the greatest 
possible propriety, as it respects deliberation, pauses, emphasis, ca- 
dence, 4*c. By this means be may ^be constantly advancing in the 
Important art of reading The indistinct, confused, monotonous, bur- 
rying manner, in which scholars are often allowed to recite, can hard- 
ly iail to injure their reading. 

8. The more difficult questions, especially such as are addressed to 
the judgment^ rather than to the memory, may be addressed to the 
class generally, that any one may answer them, who may be able. 

9. The instructor may find it very useful to intersperse or add « 
considerable, number of observations, to explain, illustrate, confirm, or 
enforce the most important parts of the I sson. 

10. Let the exercises at the end of each week be a review. If the 
scholars are sufficiently forward in writing, ^. it may be ^eiy use- 
ful for them to recite their review lessons to each other ; and giv* 
each other certificates in the following form — This certifies that Mits 

A ^ B has promptly and correctly repeated tQ^roe 

answers to Historical Questions, contained hi the recitations of th« 

present week. 

C D . 

Date. 

11. It may be useful for the instructor to ask misceHafleouy qucf 
tion?, relating to any part of history, that the pupil has studied, tueh at 
Who was Ninyas ? Who wa(^ Sennacherib f f n what, were the Per- 
sians superior to the Greeks ? In what, were the Romans superior le 
the Greeks S^€ 



PRKPAOB* VU 

If the special efforts, that have now been made for the improfemeot 
•f this excellent Oompend, should prove instimaental of exteodiDg th« 
noble and delightful study of history, of promoting a Uste for literature 
in general, and of leading the minds of youth to a devout acknowledge 
ment ol HTM who rules in the kingdoms of men, it will aflbrd the 
editor his richest reward, for all the toil of correction. 

KKSEPH EMEB^OIf. 
ByJUld, May 1, 1820. 



SIXTH EDITION OF THE COMPEND. 

Though it is by no means to be^expected, that a volume of this site 
will be entirely free from mistakes, it is confidently hoped, that this edi« 
tion will be found more correct, than the preceding. It is also believ« 
•d« that the lovers of history and ef truth will consider the value of 
this very popular work as still farther enhanced by a considerable num- 
ber of notes, which are added to this edition. 

It affords the editor no imall satisfaction to indulge the hope, that 
he may have been in some measure^nstmmental of promoting the cir- 
culation of a'Compend of History, which he considers the most inter- 
esting, within so small a compass, that has yet appeared in an EngUik 

Aress. 

J. E. 
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HISTORICAL COMPEND. 



CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

THE CREDIBILITY OF THS MOSAIC HISTORIT. 

THAT the existence of the human race has no 
rational claim to a higher antiquity, than is allowed 
in the Mosaic history, may be argued from two con- 
siderations: 1/T*he total want of evidence of a 
higher antiquity; 2. Various evidences, that the 
scripture chronology is correct., 

1. There is a total want of evidence of higher an- 
tiquity. 

Had the world existed from eternity^ and man 
passed through an eternal series of geneilftions, it is 
highly probaole, that numerous evidences would ex- 
ist, of periods more distant than six thousand years^ 

It is a thing incredible, that no traces of a- much 
higher antiquity, should have been discovered by 
the Greeks, Egyptians or Chaldeans : yet they fixed 
the origin of the human race at no dtitgnt period ; 
and as we shall state hereafter, it is within the limits 
of scripture chronology. 

The pretended antiquity of the Chinese and In- * 
dians, is found, upon the most strict and impartial 
examination, to be void of credibility, (yheir records 
are incorrect, fabulous, and made up of piWrts^ incom- 
patible with each othe!)^ '. 

The grand annals of China are contained in sii; 
hundred and sixty-eight volumes, of which a copy is 
in France. This is abridged in a hundred volumes 5 

2 
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from which the Abbe Crosier has extracted a work 
of twelve volumes, comprising a history of Chinsr. 
From these records, it appears that that empire must 
have originated a short time prior to the reign of 
Yao, which was 2057 years before Christ ! of course 
near the time, that Nimis foundied the Assyrian em- 
pire. This statement is confirmed, not only by all 
Europeans, whose knowledge of the Chinese Ian- " 
guage has enabled them to examine those records, 
but by several learned Chinese, who have studied 
the languages of Europe : and this statement also, 
corroborates the opinion, that Noah himself, or one 
of his sons founded that empire. It appears proba- 
ble, from the general current of oriental tradition* 
that Noah left the general settlement, and emigrated 
eastward, where his posterity afterwards founded the 
Chinese monarchy, as we shall hereafter more par- 
ticularly notice. 

2. To these considerations we may add, that there 
are various evidences of the correctness of scripture 
chronology. 

' As there exists no evidence of a higher antiquity, 
'SO neither is it possible to fix the creation of the 
world, and the origin of the human race, in a much 
later period. The history and chronology of the 
Bible are liable to no charge of inconsistency. The 
facts considered in detail, or in the aggregate, want 
none of the genuine characters of true and impar- 
tial history. When we come to consider the sources, 
whence the knowledge of ancient history is drawn, 
we shall see, that they uniformly increase the au- 
thority, by corroborating the facts of the sacred 
history. 

That matter was coeval with God, and independent 
of him, is more difficult to reconcile with the dic- 
tates of reason, or to the phenomena of nature, than 
the doctrine of creation and providence, as laid 
down in the books of Moses. If it is most easy and 
Fational tp believe what h most evident, and if 
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wisdom and eoodness are displaced in the works of 
nature, and throughout all the visible creation, then 
to abstain from believing, will be to follow the 
weaker, instead of the stronger reason. Those, 
therefore, who reject the latter, and embrace the 
former scheme, are more worthy of the charge of 
credulity, than those, on whom they bestow it. 

Neither Cicero nor Plato had any knowledge oT 
antiquity, inconsistent with the Mosaic account of 
the creation ; indeed, as we extend our inquiries 
back into ancient ages, we evidently see all the rays 
of light converging to one point ; beyond which, lit- 
tle is conjectured — nothing is evident. 

rPhe account of the deluge may be considered, 
the most prominent feature of the first book of 
Moses) This article of- the Bible history is made 
both the subject of cavil and ridicule by unbeliev- 
ers, as a thing incredible and absurd. This they 
commonly do upon the ground of its being a mere 
matter of revelation ! The evidences, on which 
its credibility rests, are by no means so generally 
known, as the importance of the thing seems to de- 
mand. 

We shall briefly state the evidences in proof of 
the truth of this article. 

1. Were it regarded merely as a matter of reve- 
lation, as the objection imports, still it challenges 
belief. As such, it must be considered as part of a 
system of truth, which in the sum, and in all its 
parts, is infallible. The hfstory written by Moses 
contains nothing, but what might bie looked for in 
the dictates of a Being of infinite wisdom. His 
laws can in no instance be taxed with injustice, nor 
his assertions with falsehood. 

The character, which Moses ascribes ta God, 
as far transcends any thing found in the heathen 
writers, as the God of the universe is more glorious 
than an idol. Among the things written by Moses 
the character of God, the origin of the universe, the 
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perfect standard of moralitj, the maxims of civil 
policy, and the excellent code of laws, were all far 
beyond the reach of human wisdom. 

This remark is so certainly true, that among all 
the productions of mortal men since his time, none 
have come within an infinite distance of him, but 
such as have copied from his originals or drawn 
from the same fountain of inspiration* 

Why then should we disbelieve his history ? It 
states things, which, if they cannot in every instance 
be proved, can in no instance, be disproved — facts, 
which the whole current of universal testimony 
corroborates. Hence, if the certainty of the deluge 
rested wholly on the authority of revelation, it would 
need no better support. So far is that from being the 
case, however, that, in fact, no event is more strongly 
attested or sustained by the belief of all the ancient 
nations, as we shall presently state. 

2. The geography of the earth aSbrds several 
-strong proofs of a universal deluge. The produc- 
tions of the sea are found in the most inland parts^ 
not only on the earth's surface, but even deep in its 
bowels ; and not only in valleys and plains, but in 
hills and mountains. These productions are found 
,m such quantities, as not to be accounted for by any 
"^ight or partial cause, and in such a state, as denotes 
them to have been deposited there for many ages. 

Had there ever been such a deluge, as Moses 
describes, such appearances; as are now observed, 
must have followea. Marine productions must have 
been washed up on the land, and in many places 
mingled with it. In one eminent instance then, 
it must be allowed; that the phenomena of nature 
confirm the truth of the Mosaic hi^ory, and that too 
in an article thought by some the most doubtful. 
We need inquire for but one cause for one effect ; 
and certainly the universal diffusion of marine pro- 
ductions, can only be accounted for, by supposing 
that the ocean once covered the earth. 
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The configuration of the surface of the earth, 
the positions of hills, mountains, valleys and plains, 
seem to denote some ancient war of elements. They 
are, generally speaking, so situated and fashioned, as 
might be expected from the whirlpools, currents, and 
eddies of the retiring flood, and can only be accounted 
for as effects of the deluge. 

3. The belief of all the ancient nations, and the 
testimonies of many writers of antiquity, confirm Mo- 
ses' account of the deluge, and shew^ that no article 
of ancient history is better supported. We shall here 
state a few authorities on this subject* 

1* The first authority, among the heathen writers, 
is that of Berosus the Chaldean. From his testimony 
we may learn the opinion of the Chaldeans respecting 
the flood. If we change the name of Noah for that 
of Xisuthrus, it will appear that Berosus has the 
whole history of the deluge complete. Berosus says, 
*' that very anciently the gods being greatly offendecl at 
the wickeaness of the human race, foretold to Xisutbriis 
that they intended to destroy the world by a deluge. 
Xisuthrus immediately set about building a ship of ve- 
fy great dimensions. After many years, a prodigious 
vessel was constructed, and Xisuthrus with his family 
entered into it, with a multitude of creatures^ which 
were to be preserved. 

''The flood then canve ; the face of the whole earth 
was covered ; and the vessel which carried the only 
surviving family of the human race, was buoyed up, and 
floated on the boundless deluge. The waters at lengtb 
abated, and the ship chanced to land on a mountain in 
Armenia, called Ararat." The same author says, that 
aigh to his own times, ** large pieces of timber were 
still seen on those mountains, universally supposed to 
be pieces of the ship of Xisuthrus." Many other 
Chaldean writers meiUion the same things : so that 
the belief of the Chaldeans in the delude, rests on 
the most unquestionable authorities. Moreover, the 
certainty^ that they did believe in it, is a consideration 
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A bold and lively fancy would not scruple to «ay, 
that Noah was born of the sea or of the flood* Thetis 
was the Ocean and Oceanus, the god, was supposed 
to preside over it. As Noah passed over the cleluge 
from the old world to the new, nothing could be more 
natural in those simple and pastoral ages which fol- 
lowed, than for orators, poets and fabulists first, and 
at length for all others to celebrate him, as sprung 
from the sea ; yea, to promote him at length into a 
god, and to adore him, as the father of gods and men. 

When Babylon was taken by Alexander the Great, 
his philosopher, Calislhenes, found in the tower of 
Babel, astronomical observations for 1903 years pre- 
ceding ; i. e. from its supposed building. The Chal- 
deans were astronomers at a very early date ; and 
their view in rearing that very high tower, among 
other things, might have been to provide a convenient 
observatory. Alexander took Babylon about 333 
years before Christ ; which would make the building 
of Babel 2236 years before Christ. The Mosaic his- 
tory places the flood 2348 years before the Christian 
era: consequently Babel must have been begun with- 
in a little more than a century from the flood. 

Three famous ancient authors, viz. Plato, Herodo- 
tus, and Diodorus Siculus, each of whom visited 
Egypt, fix the date of the heroic age, and what they 
Cdl the wars of the great gods, at diifcrent eras, but 
not far from the same time. Plato fixes the date of 
these wars in the time of Cecrops. The " Antiqui- 
ties of Greece'' state that Cecrops founded the com- 
monwealth df Athens 1450 years before Christ, or 
263 years before the Trojan war. Herodotus and 
Diodorus fix those wars a little earlier. Between the 
days of Cecrops and tl|e flood, were 898 years. In 
this time the Mosaic history comes down to the con- 
quest of Canaan; and in this time took place all 
those transactions between gods and giants, so famous 
in mj'thology. From this statement wc deduce two 
considerations of importance : ' , 
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1. Neither the traditions nor histories of the Greeks 
and Egyptians claim a higher antiquity than the Mo- 
saic history — and 

. 2. As rar as their traditions can be traced from 
facts, or their allegories resolved, they go rather to 
corroborate, than weaken the authority of that histo- 
ry In this period, Menes, or Misraim, laid the foun- 
dation of the ancient kingdom of Egypt, which, it is 
said, the Copts and Arabs still call the land of Mesr, 
or Misraim. In the same period, Nimrod founded 
the kingdom of Babylon — Elam, the. son of Shem, 
founded the Persian, and Ashur the Assyrian empires, 
Joktan, the great grandson of Arphaxad, settled in 
Africa ; and the sons of Japhed settled in Italy, 
Germany, Scythia, and the east. Those who have 
leisure and inclination to read, may see this subject 
treated at large, in Bedford's Chronology, 

Under this head, it shall suffice to say, that no ac- 
count of the orgin of the universe of creatures, has 
ever been presented to the human understanding, so 
rational, sp sublime, and so consonant to the sponta- 
neous voice of nature, as that given by Moses. 

It only remains for us to inquire, whether the books 
called the books of Moses, are genuine ; whether 
they were in fact, the productions of Moses ; and 
whether Moses could have been aided in writing 
these books, by any other means of knowledge, than 
divine inspiration. 

That the books of Moses, commonly called the 
Pentateuch) are genuine, i. e. written by him or 
under his immediate direction, there is satisfactory 
evidence. The first source of evidence we shall no- 
tice, is the regular annals of a nation. That the 
Israelites were an enlightened nation, is eyident from 
the elegance and sublimity of their writings, and the 
wonderful and excellent fabric of their laws. The 
fundamental maxims of law and justice, among the 
most enlightened nations how existing are borrowed 
from the law of Moses. And whoever will examine 
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the civil government of the Hebrews, will perceive, 
that their maxims of policy were drawn with con- 
summate wisdom.* 1 hat Moses was a general, a 
law-giver, and a writer among the Hebrews, is a» 
evident, as that Solon, Lycurgus, or Julius Cesar 
sustained some of the same officios in their respective 
countries. Whoever can believe that Hcmer wrote 
an epic poem ; Demosthenes, orations ; Cesar, com- 
mentaries ; or Horace, odes, must also, if he is candid, 
believe that the books of Moses are genuine. 

Let us now inquire, whether Moses had any means 
of coming to the knowledge of things, which took 
place before his day, besides those of immediate 
inspiration. He certainly had, for he was skilled in 
all the leavninfi; of the Egyptians, in his time the 
most learned of all nations. • 

Moses was the son of Amram, the son of Kohatb, 
the son of Levi. Shem, the son of Noah, lived near 
to the birth of Jacob ; and Methusaleh had lived 
tnany years cotemporary with Adam, and also many 
years with Shem. It will hence follow, that Adam 
conversed with Methusaleh — he, with Shem— -Shem, 
with Isaac : and Moses might have seen persons, 
who had conversed with Isaac. 

Moses, therefore, must have possessed peculiar ad- 
vantages, to know whatever could be known, orally, 
of ancient history. And who does not know the accu- 
racv, with which many nations preserve historic facts, 
ana the facility, with which they transmit them to 
posterity, without alphabetic writing ? Admitting, 
therefore, the origin of the human race to have been 
as Moses relates, it is highly probable, that Moses, and 
others as well as he, must have had very complete, in- 
formation respecting Adam and Eve — their transgres- 
sion^— the murder of Abel — the punishment of Cam — 
the translation of Enoch — the progress of art, and of 
vice, before the flood — the building of the ark — the 
Jood, and the repeopling of the earth, by Noah and his 

* 3ee Lowman on tbe ciTil govemffleat of the Hebrews. 
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sons : especially, when we add to other considerationSi 
the great age, to which they lived before the flood. 

The longevity of the antediluvians is asserted by 
many of the heathen writers of antit^uity. It was 
their opinion, that the human race, while uncorrupt- 
ed by vice, lived long ; but when they provoked the 
gods by their wickedness, diseases were sent, and 
their lives cut short. 

Adam, indeed, could have learned nothing of 
what took place before his creation, but by special 
revelation. But what is there unreasonable in the 
idea, that the Almighty, when he had created man, 
should reveal himself to him, and give him some 
intimations concerning the work of creation and 
providence?* We answer. Nothing. The reverse 
would be unreasonable, and utterly inconsistent with 
the wisdom and goodness of God. For Almighty 
power to give existence to man, to immure him in 
darkness, to leave him to explore his way to the dis- 
covery of his own origin, duty and destiny, and to 
find out the existence and perfections of the first 
cause, would be utterly inconsistent with divine be- 
nevolence. 

Considering man either in his original or fallen 
State, there is nothing unreasonable in the idea of 
God's revealing himself to him in a direct and special 
manner. Had man never fallen, who can doubt, 
that God would have given him various, continual 
and most glorious manifestations? By these, he 
would have been ennobled and perfected in his 
moral faculties, till he attained the high excellence 
of angelic natures. Even in his depraved and fall- 
en state, it was not inconsistent with the Father of 
mercies to begin, to carry on, and to complete, his 
benevolent designs toward him, by an immediate 
revelation of himself. 

We may then demand, why are some philosophers, 
so opposed to the doctrine of a special revelation of 
God tO' mankiud ? Is not the language of their hearts, 
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Depart from iw, O Lard^ we desire not the knowledge 
of thy ways ? 

Since it cannot be denied, that man is a reason- 
able being — that he is a moral agent, capable of vip- 
tue and vice, and that as such, he is a proper subject 
of government, neither can it be denied, that his 
highest felicity must forever depend on his progress 
in knowledge and virtue. That he should, there- 
fore, come to the knowledge of a being of infinite 
power, wisdom and goodness, seems indispensable to 
his happiness. ^ Hence, it seems to be a thing highly 
desirable in itself, and necessary to man's eternal 
well-being, that God should reveal himself to man, in 
ways far more direct and special, than he has in the 
works of nature. 

When God's character and perfections are once 
discovered, we then can easily perceive traces of 
them in his works ; but if Gocf had never revealed 
himself to man in any special way, it is extrefoely 
doubtful, whether the mind of man ever would have 
reached the first cause, even in conjecture. We 
often hear it observed, that pure Deism is the most 
rational and self-consistent of all religions. But it 
should be remembered, that the idea even of that 
one 'God, of which pure Deism boasts, is obtained 
from divine revelation. 

'■ Could we see what system of theology the* mind 
of man would frame, without any aid from imme- 
diate revelation, we should see a scheme far driSerent 
from the boasted true or pure Deism. Such a scheme 
may indeed be seen in the religion of some of the 
inhabitants of Africa and the islands, who, it is 
said, have not the least idea of a Supreme Being,* 
care nothing about futurity, and live without law or 
government,* Pure Deism, therefore, would prove 
to be a scheme of religion without the idea of a God ; 
^scheme, which probably the pure Deist must either 

* J3«re iockss an the.Httnuui Understanding— vol. i. lib. i. p. 64, 65.. 
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adopt, or look for the character of the God whom he 
adores, in special revelation. It will hence follow, 
that pure Deism, divested of any aid from revelation, 
will prove to be Atheisfn, Indeed we may safely 
assert, that, had not Go^jnade a supernatural rcve* 
lation of himself to man, the whole human race wouM 
have been Atheists and savagesi 

The common objection, to the doctrine of creation, 
as lauffht by Moses, ijj,^hat it is impossible to con- 
ceive, now God could create all things out of nothing^ 
* /We have no difficulty in conceiving, that God is a 
Deing of almighty power ; ye^e have no conception 
of the manner, in which he exerts his power, even in 
any easel Upon a careful examination of this mat- 
ter, it will appear, that the objection before us ope- 
rates equally against all events as eflBacts of divme 
power. It simply amounts to this ; we cannot cqh 
ceive fcoTO divine power operates : shall we therefore 
deny that it operates at all ? 

The mighty chain of effects and causes, although it 
begins with the great first Cause, consists of innu- 
merable links. Many eiTccts in their turn, become 
causes, and produce other effects ; whence, generally 
speaking, all effects are in their turn causes; and all 
causes, excepting One, are effects. In this infinitely 
wide field of causes, there seems to obtain one impor- 
tant distinction. All these multifarious, and perpetual- 
ly operating causes, are either intelligent and design- 
ing, or incogitative and physical. These two classes 
of causes are widely different in their nature, and 
equally so in their efltects. So far as our observations 
can extend, proportion, arrangement, beauty, and ex- 
cellency, whenever they are effects, are invariably and 
immediately from intelligent and designing causes. 
Unintelligent, incogitative causes, never produce or- 
der, proportion, beauty or excellency. Homer could 
write an excellent poem ; but a rocK, if conveyed to 
the top of a mountain, and set roliinfi" down, will dash 
and prostrate all before it : there will be nothing like 

3 
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order or elegance in its path. Sir Christopher Wren, 
or Inigo Jones, could build a glorious palace, but a 
whirlwind, a torrent or an earthquake, though never 
known to erect the smallest building, have been 
known to throw down and demolish many. Where 
agents of that nature have been operating for ages, so 
far from ever effecting any thing beautiful or useful, 
the disorders of such a place will only increase. 

Wc are therefore taught by reason and experience, 
that the order, beauty and magnificence of the visible 
universe, are the effects of ao inuelligent, designing 
cause. The conclusio|f is irresistible, that there must 
be a being, who does produce such effects. We see 
enough of his power and wisdom dispIayed|to afford 
conviction that he can create. There seems nothing 
absurd or extravagant in the idea, that a being of al- 
.mighty power, can create out of nothing. It is not 
derogating from the respect due to God, to say that 
he cannot work contradictions; that he cannot cause 
two and two to be five ; that he cannot cause a thing 
to be, and not to be, at the same time; but that he 
can cause a thing to be at one time, and not to be at 
another, involves no absurdity. Let it be supposed, 
that there was a time, when no creature existed. 
Will the objector say, that the eternal God could not 
give existence to creatures ? Will he say, that God 
could not create both matter and mind? An artist, 
indeed, cannot make a watch without materials, and 
tools to work with : he roust have the steel, the sil- 
ver, the brass, the chrystal, &c. Must therefore, the 
infinite Deity have pre-existing materials, in order to 
niake a world ? If so, he is but an artist of superior 
skill, but of limited powers^ 

Those therefore, who object to the idea of absolute 
creation as absurd, should tell wherein that absurdity 
consists. If they deny a distinction between matter 
and mind, and hold matter to be eternal and uncre- 
ated, it will come to this, that there is nothing but 
matter and nothing but Deity, all things are Goa ; or 
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that (here is no mind, no creation, no God. If there 
be any such thif^g as mind in creatures, it is a con- 
scious thinking principle or being. But all rational 
creatures, with which we are acquainted, know per- 
fectly well, that their consciousness has not been etcr* 
nal, but had a very recent beginning. But if minds 
have a beginning, we are compelled to grant, that 
they are created. Is it more difficult to create mat- 
ter, than mind ? h is presumed that no modest, sensi- 
We man will affirm, inat matter and mind cannot be 
created, without he is previously able to tell us what 
matter and mind are. When the philosopher can go 
so far as to prove from the nature of a being, that God 
Almighty could not have created it, we will subscribe 
to, his scheme ; but if his weightiest argument he 
founded in his acknowledged ignorance, he is liable 
to the charge of inconsistency^ For, as on the one 
hand, there is nothing in theknown nature of things, 
which militates against the idea of their being created, 
so on the other, the being and perfections of God arc 
proofs, that he can create, and all the phenomena of 
nature corroborate the same. And it will be found 
that all those strong doubts respecting the possibility 
of creation, are grounded on doubts of the being and 
perfection of God. But should the objection before 
us, be allowed to have all its full weighty i. e. that we 
cannot at all, conceive bow God carv create out of 
nothing ; will it thence be safe to conclude, that he 
did not in fact create? Can we conceive how divine 
power, or indeed any other power, is applied to cause 
the revolution of the planets ? Yet by some power or 
other, their revoluton is effectedt Can we conceive 
how the energy of the divine will operates in the 
production of any one event ? or, in short, can we 
conceive how any one cause ever produces any effect ? 
Has the d?\'ine will, therefore, tio energy ? And i^ 
there no such thing as cause and effect? Can we con- 
ceive how God can be omnipresent ? Is he therefore, 
not omnipresent ? In bhort, to come nearer hom^, can 
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I conceive, how the motion of the pen, now in my 
hand, is connected with my volition, and caused bjr 
it ? No more than I can<:onceive how God could cre- 
ate the universe. Yet my pen does move, and that 
motion is connected with, and caused by, my volition. 

If our con(:;^ptions must be the rule and the limit 
of our belief, .we shall directly plunge into scepticism, 
and shall never stop short of Atheism* The objec- 
tion before us, therefore, is utterly void of weight, 
and evidently of atheistical tendency. 

Since, therefore, thelVlosaic history, in the doctrine 
of creation, asserts nothing repugnant to reason, nor 
yet to the phenomena of nature — since all existing 
considerations rather favor, than discountenance that 
doctrine— since that history, in general, is corrobo- 
rated by collateral testimonies, as far as they exist, 
and by the genuine characters of reality, truth and 
reason, where thev do not ;^^ it challenges belief and 
respect, as the highest, most unquestionable and 
valuable of all ancient authorities^ 



CHAPTER II. 

CAU3E4 WHICIi HAVE OPERATED TO PLUltOE ANCIENJ 
HISTORY IKTO PARKNESS. 

SEVERAL events, both in ancient and modern 
times, have conspired to plunge the history of ancient 
nations into darkness. Those events have cast a vail 
of obscurity over such parts, as have reached our 
times, and have unfortunately buried others in obli- 
vion. In the first class of those events, may be rank- 
ed the destruction of libraries. The famous library 
of Alexandria, founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
about 284 years before the Christian era, consisted 
of vast collections of records, histories, tracts, poems, 
and works of taste. This immense repository of an- 
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cient science, had been replenishing for several cen- 
turies. Here was amassed every thing that wa« curi- 
ous, valuable, or elegant, among literary productions, 
since the days of Memnon, including, doubtless, all 
the ancient tales and genealogies, handed down hj , 
Oral tradition, before the invention of letters. This 
library was destroyed in the burning of Alexandria, 
Ijy Julius Cesar. 

Here- were doubtless many valuable originals ut* 
terly lost. Before the art of printing, and especially 
in ancient limes there were but few books in thc- 
world ; no work of magnitude could be obtained, but 
at a great expense. The Alexandrian library m^ht 
have comprised half the books in the world, and ^ry 
many of them with scarcely a, duplicate existbg. 
The loss was reckt)ned at (400,000 volumes, ^e 
institution was however, revived, and a still greater 
collection made, which was enriched by the noble 
productions of the Augustan age. This flourished 
till the seventh century of the Christian era, when it 
was burned by the Saracens, who used the books for 
common fuel. There perfehedv700,000 volumes. 

We may next notice the extinction of smaller libra- 
ries, and institutions for promoting science. The 
loss of these, though less ostensible, yet, on account 
of their numbers, and dispersion through the most 
enlightened nations, by imperceptible degrees be- 
clouded the skies, and served to overwhelm the days 
of antiquity in darkness. The rage of barbarians, in 
every age, has been levelled at the productions of art 
and genius, which it is their.pride and pleasure to de- 
stroy. When but few copies of the most valuable 
works were extant, the burning of a single house^ 
might bury in oblivion the annals of a nation. Nor 
yet is the impervious gloom, with which many parts 
of ancient history are covered, chargeable wholly on 
savages. In the destruction of Memphis, Persepolis,, 
Babylon, Nmeveh, Tyre, Jerusalem, Carthage and 
Corinth, many valuable productions of genius and 

3* 
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learning were forever lost. Who can read of tbc 
sack of Corinth, without emotions of unspeakable 
regret ? There the most elegant statues and pictures, 
the finest productions of Greece in her meridian, 
were dashed in the streets, crushed in the general 
wreck, and thrown into the flames. And after the 
immense capitol of the Roman empire had been 
enriched, ornamented and aggrandized by all that 
had escaped the wars of two thousand years, it was 
destined to be plundered from time to time, and fall 
a prey to the barbarians, over whom it had triumph* 
ed ; so that in the reign of Justinian, it was besieged 
and taken five times in the space of twenty years. 

The decline of the Roman empire, and its sub- 
version by the northern nations of Europe, have 
thrown between us aind ancient- times, a wide and 
dreary vale of darkness, through which only a few 
of the stronger lights of history gleam upon our 
times. ^ Instead of wondering that there is so little^ 
it is wonderful, indeed, that so much has escaped 
the gulf of oblivion^— that so many inestimable jewels 
have been dug from the tombs of empires, and thai 
so many noble monuments of literature have been 
able to resist the waste of ages, and the shock of 
revolutions* 

The Rooian empire first experienced a total loss 
of public virtue. Inseparably connected with that, 
was the loss of its liberties, and the elevation to the 
imperial throne of a succession of the most execrable 
monsters of vice, that ever swayed the sceptre. It 
long survived its orators, poets, historians and phi- 
losophers \ it long survived its virtue, integrity and 
martial spirit. During so general a decay of intet 
ligence, genius, and virtue, events must have arisen 
highly prejudicial to ancient literature, which we 
have no means of tracing. All the paths of science 
were overrun and entansled with unintelligible scho- 
lastic jargon ; and the Christian religion itself, which 
bad, by the purity and simplicity of its doctrines stnd 
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fiiorals, prevailed and triumphed through the empire, 
at length became loaded with useless ceremony, and 
ridiculous superstition. 

In a word, the fall of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, the rage of barbarians, a series of great 
revolutions, and the lapse of numerous ages, have 
conspired with numberless events of less magnitude, 
to lessen our means of the knowle^^ " 'ent his* 
tfxy. But many stupendous wo: ~"d lit- 

erary productions have made their \ ' ^^U 

these storms, have neither been 
wheel of revolving ages, can^ellc 
malice of man, nor crushed in the ^ 
states and empires. 

To trace out these valuable remains 
choly, though a pleasing, useful and im^ 
To accooiplish that work, we are compel 
amine a voluminous comment on the dep 
our species; we are led to consider man, wl 
under the reign of his passions, as an object of ex* 
treme deformity, and disgust. In pursuing those 
iDteresting discoveries, we are guided by a few scat- 
tered lights, which burn with strong lustre: we must 
make wide and solitary excursions among the tombs 
of heroes, sa^cs, empires, and revolutions. There 
we shall see dispiayea the greatest efforts of genius, 
and the strongest powers of philosophy ; and there 
we shall see, that all human institutions, however 
flourishing they may appear for a while, must at 
length fade. 

CHAPTER III. 

•nURCCS, WBE17CX THE XNOWLEDGfi 01* ARCIEltr HISTORY 
IS PRAWN. 

IT is upwards of 3600 years since Memnon, th^ 
yptian, invented the letters of the alphabet; 
iut three centuries after which, they were intro- 
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duced by Cadmus into Greece.* To perpetuate the 
memory of events, and to convey ideas to persons 
absent, invention first suggested the use of figures, or 
images of things intended. When these were found 
inadequate, symbols, emblematic of more complex 
ideas, were adopted. But the defect of these, in 
expressing combinations and abstract Ideas, must 
have soon appeared 5 and was probably followed by 
the discovery, thFit a certain combination of arbi- 
trary marks^ might be aibpicd to the expression of 
all articulate sounds. I'his was doubtless the noblest 
of all inventions* as it has jirovcd a most wonderful 
mtaris of ini|iroving the human mind. It not only 
answ'Vred rhc liighcst t^xpectations of its inventor, 
but doubilrss far exccrded all conjecture; as it 
proved to be^rhe father of all the liberal arts and 
sciences, and has continued the widening source of 
lfT)Owlcdge, happiness, and admiration to evei*y age. 

The most tjncirnt of authentic historians, with 
whom we are acquainted, is Moses. He was born 
in Egypt 1571 years before Christ, at a time, as we 
have already remarked, when Egypt was the most 
enlightened of all nations. He, being the adopted 
son of Pharaoh's daughter, was of course educated in 
all their Jearning. He was born <777 years after 



* Great and respectable authorities advocate the opinion, that aJph*- 
^tical writing wa« not a human invention, but wholly a matter of im- 
mediate inspiration. Neither their arguments, nor the answers to them, 
can be here inserted. Much majr be eaid on both sides of this questioix 
We shall only observe, that it seems paying a useless compliment to 
revelation, miracle, inspiration, or any kind of supernatural agency, to 
be ready to call in their aid, in matters where they are not necessary, 
or to ascribe to them, as causes, things whii;h may be easily accounted 
for without them. Besides, it is contrary to a known fule of philosophy, 
which forbids us to inquire for more causes of a thing, than are sufficient 
to explain its phenomena. There is not only a totu want of evidence, 
that an alphabet was given by in^ipiration, but, lilie all other arts, we 
f>eem fully authorized to ascribe it to th^ progress of invention and dis- 
covery. Many things in the histflry of literature, both ancient and mod^ 
em strongly corroborate this opinion^ 
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the flood, 289 after Ashur founded the Assyrian em 
pire, and 277 years after the death of Shem. 

When Moses wrote, alphabetic writing had been 
known in Egypt several centuries ; and, if we con* 
sider the rapid improvements, which that very inge- 
nious people made in the art and science, we shall see 
cause to believe that, in Moses' lime, thfy bad made 
very considerable progress. Nor ^^ft^ the Egyp* 
tians the only nation, who improved m science at 
that early period. The CbUdeniri or Assyrians 
were among the first cultivators of the sriencesj pai^ 
ticularly astronomy : so that, ai we have already not- 
ed, their astronomical observationg began ai trail 
nineteen hundred years before the time oi' Alejtaiwler- 

The longevity of the ancient nations, which did 
not wholly cease, till some time afier the (lood; the 
simplicity of their modes of life 5 their being planted 
in luxuriant regions of health and plenty, and ibeir 
genius and spirit of enterprise, will account for the 
rapidity of their improvements and population : sq 
that it will be no matter of surprise^if we find, within 
seven hundred years after the deluge, the eastern 
continent generally peopled— if we find populous cit- 
ies, great nations, and extensive empires. 

At the time already mentioned, Moses appeared in 
Egypt, a man whom divine endowments, genius and 
learning, as well as the elevated rank to«which he 
was raised by adoption, and which he ornamented 
by bis merits, had fitted for an important sphere of 
action, as law-giver, general, prophet, and historian* 
To what was said in a former chapter, concerning 
Moses' advantages in writing the history he wrote, 
we shall here only add, that as alphabetic writing, 
and of course something of records might have been 
within forty years of the death of Shem, who had 
conversed long with Methusaleh, and he with Adam, 
we cannot doubt that Moses had not only the most 
ancient, but the most correct information concerning 
the things, found in history* 
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The history written by Moses, contains nothing 
but what might be looked for in the dictates of a 
being of infinite wisdom ; and the nature and char- 
acter of the five books called the Pentateuch, exhibit 
as clear a proof of divine inspiration, as the frame of 
the heavens and earth do, of divine workmanship ; 
and that blindness must be gr^at, which docs not 

Eerceive them, to be so. Indeed, it will be found to 
e a trylh, that those, \\ ho question the one, will also 
^oufcrthe otbgr. 

^tn this plac^we cannot avoid noticing the remark 
df an elegant -Jhistorian, but who, at times, seems 
capable oj assertions equally bold, impious and pro- 
fane,* He asserts, th^t the God of Moses delighted 
in blood and cruelty^ Will that writer deny the 
universality of God's providence? Will he aflBrni,^ 
that God Almighty delights in cruelty and blood ? It 
-i^'ill be readily granted, that the nations of Canaan, 
whom Moses and Joshua invaded, had never injured 
the Hebrews, Boi had the Governor of the uni- 
Terse no right to punish them for their wickedness, 
by what instruments he pleased ? Will that writer 
affirm, that the Canaanites were an innocent, virtuous 
people, not deserving what they suffered? It was far 
otherwise ; and so enormous were their crimes, that 
the righteous God of providence saw fit to extirpate 
them froffi the earth ; to which work he commis« 
sioned the Israelites, and made them the executioners 
of his wrath and vengeance. Were they better than 
the people of Lisbon, Lima, or Portugal, who perish- 
ed by earthquakes? or was the destruction of the 
latter more providential than theirs ? or is it essen- 
tial to justice, that the criminal should always suffer 
by the hand of the injured person ? Even under the 
best governments^ criminals always suffer by those, 
whom they never injured. It is the province of 
every good government to provide its own execution^ 
ers, and they are often persons who have no knowU 

* RiumU*8 AAcifBt Europe. 
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edge of the criminal. It was in this way God pun- 
ished the people of Canaan: And who knows the 
extent of their desert ? Who can tell what privilegos 
they had abused? — how they trampled equally on 
divine justice and mercy, and insulted the threat- 
nings, as well as the patience of their flreator? The 
impious assertion, just noticed, was one of the most 
blasphemous, which ever escaped the mouth of man. 
For " as I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleas- 
ure in the death of the wicked, but that the wick- 
ed turn from his way and live." Docs the generiil 
course of divine providence just ifj our author's 
assertion? or rather does it not cxiiibit the clearest 
proof, that God is long-suffering, sluw to anger, and 
abundant in goodness and mercy ? 

Next to Moses, the course of whope history in 
traced by Josephus, a Jewish writer of the Augustnn 
age, is Herodotus^ a Greek historuu^, v\ho is jttstly 
called the father of history. He flourished in the 
87th Olympiad, 413 years before Christ. He was 
of the city of Haiicarnassus, a mnritiroe city of 
Caria, a colony of the Asiatic Greeks, He wrote 
about a century before Alexander the great conquer- 
ed Asia, while the Persian empire was still in its 
strength, while Egypt remained the august seat of 
learning, near the sacking of Rome by Brennus, and 
while the Grecian republics were yet free, virtuous, 
and powerful. 

Herodotus had travelled jnuch in Western Asia — 
had visited the venerable seats of the ancient em- 
pires. His general history was divided into nine 
books. When he read his history to the learned 
assembly of Greece, they gave to his books the 
name^ of the nine Muses, as a testimony of the hi^h 
sense they entertained of their superlative merit. 
He wrote in the Ionic dialect. 

Xenophon, a Greek historian, wrote about half a 
century after Herodotus. He had commanded an 
army in Persia, in the time of the younger Cyrus : 
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and had conducted the retreat of ten thousand 
Greeks from the heart of the Persian empire ; an 
event much celebrated in ancient hiatory. The style 
of Xencphon is simple, nervous and elegant; and it 
can scarcely be dounted, that something of the glory 
of the great CPyrus, has been owing to his pen. 
.The Iliad of Homer is a source of abundant infor- 
mSition. Several cities in ancient Greece, claim the 
, honor of giving him birth, fie wrote 907 years before 
the Christian era. From his poems, we may learn 
the manners and customs of his time ; the modes of 
life, and of making war ; and the notions of honor, 
morality, religion, and government which prevailed. 

The genius of Homer was strone anr! rapid. To 
a great extent of knowledge, he added egual purity 
and elegance of taste. His notions of character 
were just, vivid, and distinguishing ; so that, as is 
said of anotheSancient writer, ^ his description is 
vkion." Ossian, the Scottish bard, resembl^, if not 
excelled, him in strength and boldness of imagina- 
tion. While Virgil is compared to the meanders of 
a majestic river through a rich and fruitful land, 
Homer is compared to a stroke of lightning which 
Jn a moment dazzles, astonishes, and is past. 

Homer's Iliad will ever be considered an astonish- 
ing display of genius; but of that kind of genius, 
howdver, which is rather terrible than lovely. The 
characters, which he drew, fully evince the truth of 
this remark. * 

A character more unlovely, than that of Achilles, 
cannot well be imagined. Indeed, strength and 
courage are the favorite virtues of Homer ; under 
whose burning pen, they often degenerate into cru- 
elty, barbarity and revenge. War, blood and descv 
fation, form the prominent features of the Iliad ; and 
render it, of all books, the most suitable pocket com- 
panion for Alexander the Great, 

Thucydides, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius 
of Halicamassus, and many other writers before the 
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Christian era ; and, about that time and a little after, 
Livy, Pliny, Tacitus, Suetonius, Plutarch and others; 
and among the Roman writers also, the names of 
Justin, Sal lust, Virgil, and Cicero, should be noticed* 
These writers, although they all did not write his- 
tory, yet all contributed more or less, %) perpetuate 
the impbrtanl transactions of their times. To the 
labors of these men, the world is indebted for most 
of what is known of ancient history. 

Many of the writings of Cicero, have reached our 
times ; but there is reason to believe that some of his 
most excellent productions are lost. Cicero's works 
have been more fortunate, than those of most of his 
predecessors or contemporaries. It is thought that 
the anciSits excelled the moderns in genius. How- 
ever this might be, it can scarcely be doubted, that 
they excelled in what is of more value than genius, 
even industry. •% 

■j/There is another source, from whence some know- 
ledge of antiquity is obtained; I mean the ruins of 
those amazing structures, towers, palaces, and tem- 
ples, which are scattered in many parts of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. This, indeed, would have been a 
much more fruitful source of knowledge, but for the 
repeated and too successful efforts of barbarians and 
hostile armies, to strip them of their ornaments, to 
tarnish their beauties, and to erase their inscriptions. 
These monuments of ancient power, magnificence 
and splendor, are scattered along the ^coast of the 
Mediterranean, on the northern shores of Africa, 
and indeed in many other parta of the ancient world. 
One would scarcely believe, after knowing the pre- 
sent wretched state of Africa, that it was once reckon- 
ed the highest state of luxury to reside there — that, 
as a residence, it wiisi preferred to France, or Spain, 
or Italy ;* and that even Italy itself drew its corn from 
the fruitful fields of Africa.! Egypt and Carthage were 

* The Africa bo delightful to the uicientt, wms bat • snail pact of 
^ qaarter of the world, now knowa by that name. — Ed, 
f "* Quidquid de Libf cis Territur^arets.** — Harmee, 

4 
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once great and flourishing empires : the former dis* 
puted with the Assyrians and Greeks, and the latter 
with the Romans, for supremacy. The pyramids of 
Egypt, as they are the oldest monuments of ancient 
greatness, so they arc certainly the most stupendous 
monuments o^atient and persevering labor. From 
the earliest ages of history, they have stood, and have 
defied the waste of time,^and the desolations of war. 
1 o demolish the pyramids, would require more than 
the strength of a few individuals, and more than the 
perseverance of a barbarian army •, therefore they 
stand, and will probably stand for numerous ages to 
come. The reader may see, in Thompson's, Volney's, 
& Bruce^s travels, a particular account of the remains 
of antiquity in Syria, Egypt, and some otbMiparts. 

The. ancient monuments, found in Asia and Eu* 
rope, arc indicative of far greater perfection of taste 
and sublimity A design, than those already mention- 
ed. To mere extension of parts, the Greeks added 
proportion. Materials of the finest quality wrought 
with the utmost skill into buildings of noble form, 
majestic size, and elegant proportion, gave them an 
air of sublimity, probably never to be excelled. But 
by how much these buildings displayed genius and 
science, 4)y so much were they the more exposed to 
the savage fury of war. A few of them have es- 
caped, which make report to us of the astonishing 
genius of the ancients, which we never could have 
obtained from books. What must Athens have been 
in the days of Pericles ! 

The ruins of Persepplis, Palmyra, and Balbeck, of 
which all travellers, who have seen them, speak with 
admiration and amazement, tell us more than we 
could learn from volumes, concerning the opulence, 
power, and genius of their buHders, and, of the 
splendor and glory of their times. In all parts of 
Greece ant} Italy, and even co-extensive with the 
power of the ancient Romans, the remains of their 
grandeur may be seen in causeways,*bridges, camps, 
^stles, walls, temples, and monuments. 
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The celebrated Arundelian marbles, the numerous 
inscriptions, the remains of statues, medals, and 
paintings, which have been discovered in vaults, or 
dug from ruins, or which have been preserved in 
sequestered places or found by accident, increase 
the body of evidence, cast a rertriin light on various 
parts of history, and determine many chronological 
questions of importance. 

These evidences of anii<|ijity, standing singly, 
wojuld lose much of their ivci^ht 5 bur, combined, 
they substantiate and confirm each other ; and, con- 
sidered in their various connexions and relations, 
there no longer remains a doubt of their veracity. 
Their combined testimonies ^ives strength to each 
©ther singly, and in their sum they form a body of 
evidence, as clear and irresistible, as any case of 
ocular demonstration. It \^\\l he found as difficult to 
doubt whether Alexander was king oi' Macedon, and 
conquered Persia, as whether George Washington 
was general and president in America.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

ASSYRIA. 

BRIEF HISTORICAL VIEW OT THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE,! FROtf 
ITS FOUNDATION. TO THE REIGN OF NINYAS* 

THE history of the world, for the first eighteen 

. centuries, is nearly buried in oblivion. From the 

creation to the deluge, little more has reached us, 

* In the following work, we hare followed one or another of the pre- 
ceding authors, as occasion terved,or have taken their accounts indirectly 
through the haifil; of modern writers ; among which we have consuhed 
more particularly the following, viz. Rotlin's Ancient Hi«!ory, Russers 
Ancient Earope. Gillies* Greece, Travels of Anaf:har8i&,Prideau:L*8 Con- 
nexion, Bedford's Chronology, the Encyclopedia, Keitnett's Roman An- 
tiquities, Goldsmith*8 Abridgment of Homan Hi8toi;y. 

t The Assyrian empire it Aere considered titt lame, as tb« Babyloilian 
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than the genealogy of the patriarchs, together with 
a brief account of the vices of the antediluvians, and 
of ihe ruin which they incurred. 

The first dawn of the light of civil history, extends 
nol beyond the foundation of the ancient kingdom of 
Babylon, or Assjriin empire: and even there, it 
shines with faint ^nd dubious beam* 

JNinirod laid the foundMion of the city and of the 
kingdom of Babylon. The beginning of his king- 
dom, saith the sacred hi^^torian, was Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Sh^ 
nar. Nimrod was the son of Cush, grandson of Ham, 
and great grandson of Noah. The era, in which the 
foundation of this first of empires was laid, is fixed, 
¥y the concurrence of most chronologers, in the 
year of the world 1800, about a century and a half 
after the deluge, and 9204 years before the birth of 
Christ. 

There is nothing known respecting the character 
and government of Nimrod, excepting what we find 
in the writings of Moses; and the account there 
given is very concise. He is called a mighty hunter, 
and is said to have had a kingdom, the beginning of 
which was Babel or Babylon. The probability is, 
that Ham and his sons, who founded Babylon and 
Egypt, early rebelled against Noah, the great patri- 
archal head and natural chief of the whole race; 
whereupon Noah, and such of his descendants as 
adhered to him, moved eastward, crossing Persia, 
India and China, to avoid the fury of this unnatural 
rebellion. 

Noah would be most likely to emigrate, or to settle, 
with one of his sons, on whom/his prophetic bene- 
diction rested, and especially with Shem, whom he 
considered in the line of the Messiah. Elam, the 
eldest son of Shem settled in Persia, and it is highly 
probable, that Noah himself went still further east. 
The great antiquity of the Chinese empire, their 
original character and manners, and the peculiarity 
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of their language, both written and spoken, are proofs, 
that they are one of the most ancient nations and 
governments, and that their founders were among the 
wisest of the human race. To this, ii we add the 
abundance of their traditions concerning the dood, 
and of things which v itli linle aUeraUor* will apply 
to Noah and to him only, vre cm\ scarcely doubt, that 
either that patriarch, or Rome of \m descetidanls 
near his time, found^^d ihui empir^ To all thi^, if 
\^e add the silence of Moses' histopyjponcerning Noah 
after the flood, we shall be confirftied in the belief, 
that he actually retired from Western Asia, the gen- 
eral scene of that history ; and, for reasons equally 
Strong, shall see no room to conjecture, that he 
moved northward into the cold inhospitable wilds of 
Europe. That region was left to be explored and 
settled by some of his more hardy, enterprising sons. 

The career of government began with siipple mon- 
archy. It was no doubt first suggested(^ by the au- 
thority, which nature gives the parent over his child: 
for, no sooner did experience show the utility of 
combining the strength of a multitude in one exer- 
tion, than the importance of a centre of umon, was 
seen. To cive energy and system to any combina- 
tion, to render it durable wieldy and effective, there- 
must be a directing head. 

A discerning ambitious man, clothed with patri- 
archal authority, might soon see numberless ways of 
extending his prerogative, and strengthening the 
nerves of his power. Indeed, before parental autho- 
rity was amenable to a liigher court, it is not easy to 
conceive of a monarchy more unlimited. In a num- 

• ber of particular families, the chief of each house 

* would form a subordinate rank: they would naturally 
give place to the heads of tribes, and e^cjji of them i 
unite in one patriarch, or grand chief. Suth, proba* 
bly, was Nimrod. By what other means, less lauda- 
ble, he raised himself to power, is only m^atter of 
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We have already said, that Nimrod's achieyemcnts 
arre not particularly known. He first employed his 
arms successfully against wild beasts, and became, as 
looses stiles' him, a mighty hunter. He next made 
war upon his own species, and founded his empire 
in blood, ^ut we remain ignorant of the extent of 
his dominions, or the duration of his reign. His 
son and successor was Ninus, whose name, together 
with that of Sepiiramis, is rendered famous by the 
exploits they are said to have done. Ninus biylt 
the city of NinHeh, which^is said to have been 60 
miles in circumference, inclosed by a wall 100 feet 
high, and fortified with 1500 towers 200 feet high. 
Ninus engaged in many wars, and enlarged his do- 
minions on every side, particularly eastward, for he 
is said to have led armies into India. (Semiramis^ 
his queen, who survived him many years, and reigiv 
ed in great glory, rendered her name immortal, oy 
I an extraordinary course of splendid actions. Many 
superb structures and works of magnificence about 
Babylon, are ascribed to her; in the building of 
which she employed two millions of men.* 

If historians deserve credit, ancient Babylon was 
the noblest city ever built by man. It stood on a 
fertile and beautiful plain, watered by the river Eu- 

r^hrates, which passed through the midst, of the city, 
ts walls, which were carried to the astonishing 
height of 360 feet, were 87 feet in thickness, and 
inclosed an exact square, whose side was 15 miles; 
so that the city was 60 miles in circuit. There were 
fifty grand streets, that is, twenty five running each 
way, on right lines parallel to each other. They 
were 150 feet wide, and crossing each other at righN 
angles, they all terminated in four streets, which lay 
ipound ne^to the wall on every side of the city, 200 
feet wide. Thus the city was laid into 676 squares 
of 100 rods on each side. These squares were lined 
wi^h numberless edifices beside houses generally 
three or four stories high ; and within the squares 
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-were innumerable delightful plantations; pleasure 
grounds and gardens^ But this must be understood 
of the city rather as it was in the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or Nitocris his daughtcr-in-iaw, than as it 
was. in the days of Semiramis. • , 

xjhough the city stood on a plain, yet the celebrate* 
ed hanging gardens overlooked the walls. , They 
raised a square of buildings four hundred feet on 
each side, internally supported by arches raised on 
arches^ and without by a massy wall many yards in 
thickness. These works were carried up to the 
height of the wall, and over all a platform was laid 
four hundred feet square, formed by flat stones of an 
amazing size, over which were layers of reeds, then 
bricks cemented, and plates of lead, and then the 
earth for the garden, in such thickness as to support 
trees of the largest size. They were watered by an 
engine from the bed of the Euphrates. Brevity 
forbids, that we give a description of the tower of 
Babel, Jforty rods square at the bottom, and upwards 
of 600 Yeet highr^or the moat which encompassed 
the walls,* the bflage over the Euphrates, the pala- 
ces and the subterraneous ways. 

Many of these wonderful ^^ifj^l^^Te supposed tp 
have been built by Semiramtt^^^^^pie carried her 
arms far into Ethiopia, and suH farther into India,' 
where she was .at last defeated with a total over- 
throw by an Indian king. These early conqu^ts 
were far difierent, both m tbeii} nature and conse- 
quences, frbm those afterwards made by the Greeks 
and Rgmans. They were morp^ easily gained and 
lost. / Indeed, the progresses made by Semiramis, 
Sesos'lris, and others, through Asia and Africa, were 
little more than excursions of discovery. -Thyr 
moved at the head of an immense multiuiae, without 
order, or much resistance, ancf lived upon fapinfe and 
hunting. In these times, not only fortification, but 
the muitary art was unknown. Of coufse, wher- 
ever they went, they carried conquest : which w^ 
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generally holden by no other band of security, than 
the weak and savage state of the conquered. 

But the accounts we have of those early times, 
are, in sundry respects, exaggerated, especially with 
regard to the greatness of their cities and conquests. 
Herodotus affirms, however, that Babylon maintain- 
ed her conquests 600 years. 

Semiramis, after a reign of 42, years, abdicated her 

fovernment to her son Ninyas. Few females have 
een more famous for their masculine virtues. Per- 
haps no one ever stood higher en the list of herpes 
and conquerors. As to those virtues which beautify 
and adorn the female character, historians have little 
to say of her. 

\Ninyas succeeded his mother. In what year of 
the city, it is not ascertained \ nor is it a matter of 
consequence, since,^ from this period, the history of 
the Assyrian empire, is utterly lost for more than a 
thousand years. Tradition has scarcely reported the 
names of the succeeding monarchs. They were ex- 
traordinary for nothing, but luxury, sloth, idleness 
and the most horrid tyranny* 

The provinces of the empire during that period,, 
had little more* th?[jt a mere nominal subjection to 
those detestable Jijjrants ; probably for the most part,, 
none at all ; and without doubt, the pomp of univer- 
sal empire, was generally confined to the proud capi- 
ta Babylon and Nineveh. The Trojan war took 
place some time aller the middle period of the Assy- 
rian empire ; but Homer makes no mention of the 
Assyrian greatness; a fact, which, had it existed,, 
could not have escaped his pervading mind, nor 
wanted a place in his historical, geographical and 
martial poem. As the universal conquests of Sc fos- 
tris, king of Egypt, are said to have happened a little 
before the Trojan war, Babylon and Nineveh must 
have lain central in his sweep of coiKjuest, and it is 
not likely, he passed them by, but that his easterrv 
career oJf vkrtory, was begun by the reduction of those 
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proud cities. Would he go to the conquest of imRa, 
and leave the Assyrian empire in his rear, powerful, 
independent and hostile t The misfortune of the case 
is, that the glory and conquests of Sesostris, are as 
dubious, as those of the Assyrians ; and they certainly 
could not have existed together. The Assyrian em- 
pire, first aaicj last, was probably less in fact, than it 
IS in history. 



CHAPTER V. 

TBB ASSYRIAN EMPIRE, FROM THE REIGN OF NIVTAS T« 
THE FALL OF NIKEVEH. 

THE successors of Ninyas, the son of Semiramis, 
are little known in history. The seat of their gov- 
ernment, or rather of their enormities, was altep- 
natel^'^ at Babylon and Nineveh^ About 1450 years 
after the empire was founded by Nimrod, we find 
Sardanapalus j-eigning at Nineveh. If we may sup- 
pose, that the line of succession was unbroken, from 
the warlike Semiramis to him, than which nothing is 
more probable, he was the last of that degenerate 
race of kings. From the silence of Homer, from the 
power and conquests of the kings of Egypt, from the 
figure Amraphel, king of Shinar, made in the days of 
Abraham, as stated in Genesis, and ^m the profound 
oblivion of the Assyrian history during so long a 
time, it is probable, that the Assyrian monarchy was 
broken, dissolved, perhaps annihilated, and that it 
must have undergone revolutions, exterminating 
wars, and petty tyrannies, at various times. 

However that may be, in the time, and during the 
reign, of Sardanapalus, history seems a little toemerge 
from darkness. That prince, being rendered weak 
and despicable hy his vices, Arbaces, governor of 
Media, and Belesis, governor of Babybn, rebelled 
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> against him, defeated him in battle, and drove him 
into his capital^ where he is said to have destroj^ed 
his treasures, auH bdrned himself to death. 

The result of this rebellion was the^dismembei- 
ment of the Assyrian empire. The province of Me- 
dia gained its Kberty. A king, by the name of NJnus 
the youngerJswas established in Nineveh, and Beli^is, 
one of the conspirators, became master of Babylon, 
as a separate KJiigdom. He is called in history, 
Nabonassar. 

The beginning of the rei^n of Nabonassar, which 
wa4j^7 years before Christ, is supposed to be the 
first era, from whence the line of civil history can be 
with certainty drawn. Nabonassar was contempo- 
rarj^ with Jotham king of Judah, and his era com- 
. menced within six years of the founding of Rome. 

This revolution, although it rent the Assyrian em- 
pire in pieces, neither impaired the splendor nor 
magnificence of Nineveh or Babylon. Those cities 
BOW became the scats of independent princes, and 
distinct empires ; and doubtless derived benefit from 
their new masters. But neither the history of the 
one, nor the other, is entirely known. From Nabo- 
nassar to the final subversion of the empire by Cyrus, 
was 210 years ; during which period, considerable 
light is thrown on the subject, by the sacred writings. 

Concerning two important circumstances, we shall 
notice, first, the repeated irruptions of the Assyrian 
kings into Judah and Israel, and their depredations 
on the neighboring nations ; and Secondly, their car- 
rying away Judah and Israel into captivity. 

We are told, Q Kings, xv. 1 9, that Pul, king of A^ 
Syria, came into the land of Israel, and Menahem 

fave him a thousand talents of silver, to conciliate 
is favor and protection. That this was a powerful 
invasion, we need no other proof, than the price with 
which the Assyrian king was bought off. This inva-^ 
sion, however, was 24 years before the era of Nabo. 
iiassar* 
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Nabonassar, after a reign of twelve years, wilHI- 
ceeded by his son Merodach-Baladan of whom httic 
is known* This prixjce was in friendship with the 
Jews, and sent an embassy to congratulate king He* 
zekiah on the recovery of his health. From this 
period, the history of Babylon disappears, till the 
lime jof, its union with Nineveh, unaer the govern- 
ment of Esarhaddon. But^ in the mean time, the 
Assyrian kings of Nineveh Avere generally hostile and 
formidable to the nation of Israel. 

Tiglath-Pileser, the first kmg of Nineveh after the 
partition of the empire, was called in by Ahaz, king 
of Judab, to assist him against the kings of Syria and 
Israel. He came with a powerful army, and put a 
period to the kingdom of Syria, by taking Damascus, * 
its chief city. He severely scourged the kingdom of 
Israel, whose dissolution drew nigh; and proved 
a costly and dangercfus ally to Judah, Ahaz being 
obliged to rob the temple of its sacred treasures, to 
appease bis avarice. An account of this is given 
2 Kings, xvi. 7. This was in the year 740, B. C. 

About 20 years afterwards,, Shalmaneser invaded 
and subdued Israel. He besieged Samaria, the capi- 
tal of the kingdom, three years ; at length took it and 
carried the ten tribes into captivity, ahq'planted them 
io Media. This event happened about 250 years 
after the separation of Israel from Judah. From 
this captivity, the ten tribes never returned. The 
probability is, that they soon miagled with other na- 
tions, lost distinction of origin, and will emerge to 
light no more. The inventive imaginations of theo- 
rists have discovered traces of thcm~am6n| the 
Turks, Tartars, American savages, and elsewliere. 
But when we consider the character of the ten trib?s, 
their proneness to idolatry, and to incorporate with 
other nations, which, in their most pure and virtuous 
times, could not be prevented by their wisest legisla- 
tors, evei^ when they were a distinct and independent 
nation ; whea we consider the revolutions tyrannies^ 
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bsMffity, and ignorance of Asiatic tribes in all ages; 
jvhen we consider the great length of time, and other 
auxiliaiy circumstances, we are strongly led to this 
jBonclusion ; still allowing full weight and authority 
to ancient scripture prophecy, from which nothing 
certain on this subject can be discovered. 

After a reign of fourteen years, Shalmaneser died, 
and was succeeded bv his son Sennacherib; An ac- 
count of his formidable invasion of Judah, in the reign 
of Hezekiah is particularly related, 2 Kings, xviii. 13. 
He invaded Judah with a powerful army ; in the mean 
time defeated the king of Egypt, who was coming to 
• relieve the Jews, and would have probably taken 
Jerusalem ; but his army was suddenly destroyed by 
pestilence. He returned to Nineveh, where he 
played the tyrant with so high a hand, that his own 
sons assassinated him in the temple of Nisroch ; and 
he was succeeded in his throng by Esarhaddon. 

During the reign of this prince, the royal family of 
the kings of Babylon became extinct, and there was 
an interregnum of 8 years : the weak and disordered 
state Qccasioned by this, enabled Esarhaddon, who 
was a wise and politic prince, to annex Babylon to 
his dominions. Thus, after a separation of 67 years, 
these two powerful kingdoms again became one : but 
this union, together with its happy fruits, was of 
short duration. The final destiny of Nineveh was 
now fast approaching : a rival power was rising to 
Baaturity, and ready to burst, with utter destruction, 
upon that nrbud empire. 

Esarhaddon, thirteen years after the union of Ba- 
bylon with fJineveh, was succeeded by his son Na- 
buchodonosor.* This prince defeated and slew Phra- 
ortes, king of the Medes, in a great battle, and took 
Ecbatana, the capital of Media. This defeat, how- 
ever, did not check the martial spirit or rapid growth 
of that warlike nation. It was left for the sons of 

* " J^Talmchodonosor waa a name among the Babylonians commonly 
g\rea to their kiofa, as that of Phwmoh was among the Egyiitians," — 
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the victors and vanquished to act the last scene, and 
conclude the drama of the first of the eastern empires.' 

Cyaxares I. the son and successor of PhraorteSi 
was soon at the head of a numerous and well appoint* 
ed armv* Determining to revenge the death of his 
fether, he marched directly into Assyria, encountered 
and defeated an army thrown in his way and imme- 
diately invested Nineveh. He would probably have 
taken it, but was obliged fo raise the siege, and march 
in haste to defend his own territories. The Scythians, 
a race of warlike savages, inhabiting the wilds of 
Europe and Asia, had driven before them the Cim- 
merians, a people equally savage, and nearly as terri- 
ble, dwelling near the Palus Meotis. These^ in num- 
berless hordes, were depopulating the fertile fields of 
Asia, and had invaded the dominions of Cyaxares. 
The Medes were defeated by them in several battles, 
and the Scythians remained masters of most coun- 
tries between the Caspian, Black and Mediterranean 
Seas, a great part of Upper Asia,* for several jears. 
We shall speak more particularly of them m our 
review of the Persian empire. 

While the king of Media was waging doubtful war 
with the Scythians, Nabopollassar, governor of Baby- 
lon, revolted from the king of Nineveh, and set up 
an independent government. In this he was encour- 
aged by Cyaxares, who had not changed bis purpose 
of subduing Nineveh. Saracus, king of Nineveh, 
although menaced by such potent enemies, adopted 
no efficient system of defence; but, dissolved in 
luxtiry, and lost to all sense of glory, he supinely 
waited the gathering storm. 

Cyaxares at length rid himself of the Scythian in- 
vaders, by a stroke of policy, which nothing but the 
emergency of the times, and manners of the age, 
could warrant He invited the chief officers of the 
Scythian army to a geperal feast, prepared in various 
parts, where, m the midst of mirth and intoxication, 

supper Alia mdoded Anaoniig PmMhi, Colefait tad Iberift.r-C^- 

5 
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his guards, and others appointed for that purpose, 
fell furiously upon thein and killed them all, without 
resistance* 

Cjaxares once more invaded the Assyrian empire, 
assisted by Nebuchadnezzar,* king of Babylon. 
These two powerful princes accomplished the final 
subversion and abdlition of the first Assyrian empire* 
Kineveh was taken and destroyed. 

A sublime description is given of the fall of this 
ancient city by the prophet Nahum. From that also, 
we may form some idea of its greatness and splendor. 
This event happened B. C. 600, and in the 147th 
year of Nabonassar's era. 

The Assyrian empire rose, flourished, and fell, 
while the world was yet in its infancy. Few maxims 
of its government have reached our times ; few inci- 
dents have escaped oblivion ; and those which have, 
are doubtless tinctured with the stream of tradition, 
passing through long and bewildering tracts of time. 
From what we can gather from such dubious lights, 
we are led to conclude, that the fabric of the ancient 
monarchical governments, was very simple. It may 
be expressed in few words, sovereign power, and 
absolute subjection. Where the monarch chanced to 
be an amiatle character, the condition of the subject 
was very tolerable ; but power so unrestrained, in 
the hands of a bad man, produced the most dreadful 
tyranny. 

In every form of government, sovereign power must 
be lodged somewhere. Power, considered merely as 
corporeal strength, is naturally, in the hands of every 
man, nearly alike ; and the machine of government 
is a device, by which the power of many is combined 
and called forth by consent, in one great exertion. 
To call forth and exert this combination, the monarch 
has the sole power* He therefore can do whatever 
all his people, collectively, can do. His will directs 
their whole strength. In mixed governments, espe- 
cially in republics, this national exertion is obtained, 

* Nebuchadnessar wag Uie son of NabopoUatsar. — Ed. 
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not by the will of one, but of many, who are cB^n 
by toe people for that purpose. But in this latter 
case, individuals commonly find means to obtain the 
real, while, in the former, the monarch often holds 
only the nominal sovereignty. 

The splendor and greatness of Nineveh, as of all 
other great cities in early times, consisted chiefly in 
their public buildings. The dwellings of the great 
mass of the people, were little better than wretched 
hovels — without, unornamented, and within, unfur- 
nished. Indeed, this is still the case in most of the 
{jreat cities of Asia. Nineveh and Babylon contained 
ittle worthy of notice, except their walls, towers, 
temples, palaces, and superb structures of royalty. 
How incomparably more magnificent are the modern 
cities of London or Paris, when viewed as the abodes 
of men. Here are seen, monuments of every art and 
science; the astonishing effects of commerce: opu- 
lence and independence reigning among all classes ; 
the difl^usion of knowledge ; the reign of science, 
freedom and plenty. The private houses of modern 
cities appear to be the residence of a free people, 
enjoying no small portion of wealth, independency 
and happiness. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ASSTRTAN EMPIRE, ]^0M THE DBSTRt^CTION OF NIN- 
EVEH TO THE TAKING OF BABYLON, BY CYRUS. 

BABYLON now remained unrivalled, and alone. 
The city consisted of a mighty assemblage of the 
most amazing structures, temples., towers, palaces and 
walls — works of incredible labor and expense, where 
millions had toiled, and groaned in painful servitude. 
These buildings were rather admirable for their stu- 
pendous greatnessj than for elecance and due propor- 
tion in architecture. As for the rules and propor- 
tions in building, they were in a great measure «in- 
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kncfl^, and the different orders of architecture were 
jet to be discovered. They had nothing compatrable 
with the temple of Minerva or of Ball^. For the 
Boble science of architecture, the world is indebted 
to the strong and mathematical genius and elegant 
taste of the ancient Greeks. 

* Nebuchaofiezzar was now on the throne of Baby- 
lon ; and the extent of his dominions was answerable 
to the splendor of his capital. But there were two 
eities whose fame and opulence rendered them ob- 
jects worthy of his ambition ; one was Jerusalem, the 
other was T^re ; the latter of which was one of the 
strongest cities then known. 

The siege of Jerusalem employed him;two years ; 
which, however, he at length terminated, by the utter 
destruction of that noble city. In the nineteenth 
year of his reign, he burnt' Solomon's temple and 
carried the Jews to Babylon ; where they remained 
70 years, v Four years after^ he besieged the city of 
Tyre ; the reduction of which was the most arduous 
enterprise of his life* Tjrre had stood, from it* 
founcfatioo, 660 years ; having never been taken by 
any foreign power. After the Chaldean army had 
suficred incredible hardships, and consumed 13 years 
in infinite labors, the city was taketi 5 not, however, 
till the inhabitants had removed their principal efiectv 
to an island, about half a mile from the shore, Here 
^ new city rose, which soon eclipsed the glory of the 
former; a striking proof of the power of commerce. 
This new Tyre still flourished, and even far trans- 
oended its former state* When attacked by Alex- 
ander the Great, nearly three centuries afterwards, 
it was able to resist the impetuous valor and unri- 
valled skill of that great commander ; nor is it prob- 
able, he e\er could have taken it, but by making 
himself master of the sea. Of this siege, we shall 
speak hereaft^er. 

Nebuchadnezzar reigned prosperously^3 years. ^ 
Something of his history and character may be col- 
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lected from the sacred writings. He found no equal 
among the neighboring contemporary pripces; he 
extended his conquests far andivide ; was the great- 
est monarch of his time, and doubtless the greatest 
that ever ruled the Assyrian empire. 

Babylon had now seen the zenith of its glory, and 
was soon to suffer a final and total eclipse. Four 
princes in succession, aft^r Nebuchadnezzar, are re- 
membered' only to perpetuate their infamyl and to 
merit the jiist reproach of bringing ruin on tliemselves 
artd people. Evil-Merodach, Nebuchadnezzar's son 
and successor, was taken off by insurrection. He 
was succeeded by Neriglissar, his brother-in law. 
This prince was soon slain by the armies of the 
Medes and Persians. His successor, Laborosoar- 
chod, still more infamous, reigned only nine month?, 
and fell by conspiracy. To him succeededJBelshaz- 
zai^ in whose reign Babylon was taken by Cyrus.- 
This great city, justly considered as impregnable to 
every open and direct attack, was taken by strata- 
gem 5 which we shall relate in speaking of the Medes 
and Persians. Belshazzar was surprised in the midst 
of a public feast — was slain in the gate of his palace ; 
and the kingdom of Babylon became extinct, being 
the last branch of the ancient Assyrian empire, 210 
years after its separation from Nineveh. 

Thus ended the second Assyrian empire, having 
subsisted, in various forms, 1668 years from the days 
of Nimrod. Babylon, however, still the noblest of 
all cities, about twenty years after it was taken by 
Cyrus, revolted from Darius -Hystaspes, then in the 
fifth year of. his reign, and made preparations for a 
long and desperate resistance; but was again taken 
by stratagem . Zopy rus, the general of Darius, suf- 
fering his nose and ears to be cut off, fled into the 
city, pretendedly as a deserter. His military «kiU 
soon produced him a command in the city ; he open- 
ed the gates and. let in the Persian army, A traitor 
should be suspected, but never trusted. Alexander 
5* 
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intended to have made Babylon his capita). It onljr 
furnished him with an untimely grave. It has been 
desolated for many ages ; the pleasant country around 
it becoming a morass by the overflowing of the 
Euphrates, its place is not exacdy known ;* and k 
has lain wholly desolate, and without inhabitant, from 
generation to generation — literally fulfilling the pre- 
dictions of Isaiah the prophet^ 

The ancient Assyrian empire, exclusive of its ex- 
fiDnsive conouests, comprehended much of what is 
now called Turkey in Asia ; territories lying about 
the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. It stretched north- 
ward towards the Caspian and Black Seas, with a 
dubious boundary on Circassia; west and north-west 
it spread towards the Mediterranean Sea, and met 
Syria and Palestine ; south and south-west lay the 
Persian gulf and Arabia ; and east, the ancient Media 
and Persia ; though, indeed, all these territories and 
many more, were at times, subjugated to that mon- 
archy. 

In glancing an eye at the rise and fall of the 
ancient nations, it would be highly useful and inter- ' 
esting, could we develop, with certainty, the sources 
of their prosperity, and the causes of their fall. But 
if this inquiry is attended with inexplicable difficul- 
ties in instances the most recent, how remote from 
investigation is it in the first governments which ever 
existed? National prosperity may be considered in 
two points of light, 1. When a nation, considered as 
a body, is powerful^ rp^pected, rich, and eminent in 
the view of surrounding nations : or 2. When a na- 
tion \$ in such a sta(e, that the individuals, vfho com- 
pose it, are prosperi^us, happy, and secure. 

In some instances these two kinds of national pros- 
perity have united for a time ; but tho^e instance 
have been rare, and that union, of short continuance, 

* It is suppose^, that the place andraibs of ancient Bafa|rlon haye beem 
recentlj dttcoYerad See Jitlhh Ib Worteittr't UuTWial Qaaatt«tr.f« 
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Historj presents many examples of tbe first Such, 
indeed, were all the ancient monarchies ; such was 
the empire of Constantine the Great, of Charlemagne, 
of Ghenghis Khan, of Charles V. of Louis XI V. — 
and we might come still nearer our time. But what 
histories shall we consult to find examples of the 
second ? If we judge from the most probable sources 
of conjecture^ concerning individual happiness, im 
those etnpires of tnost splendid figure in history, our 
conclusions will not be very favorable. JVhcre m&- 
lions ar^ si^bject to the control and arbitrary direction 
of one, however good may be his intention, yet? he will 
err, through vanity, through weakness, through pas- 
sion ; but, above all, through ienorance. Vainly rely- 
ing on his own sagacity, prudence and foresight, be 
wm use his power to its extent ; he will form designs, 
and strike into projects, in the compass of which, the 
rights, if not the lives, of thousands and millions, will 
be crushed, and their sighs and groans never heard. 
But nothing is more uncenain, than any compari- 
son we can make of the happiness of nations ; for in 
all governments, sovereign power must be exercised 
by certain hands, either hereditary or elective ; and 
as all men are ambitious%of power, it is a question, 
what form of government contains the most of pri- 
vate happiness. If popular governments are more 
equitable, they are, at the same time, most feeble, 
most liable to convulsions, and revolulionS| and of 
shortest duration. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MEDIA AKD PERSIA. 

taS PSRSIAK EMPIIIS, FROM ITS FOUNDATIOK . VO 1^ 
BIRTH or CTRUS.„ 

THE Medcs and Persians are considered as the 

descendants qf Shem, the son of Noah, and of the 

femily of Elam. There is little known of that great 
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and powerful people, but from Herodotus, Xenophoo, 
and the fiacrcd writings. Their empire, in its full 
extent, extended from India to Ethiopia, and from the 
waters of India and Arabia to the Caspian and Black 
Seas. It was with them, as it was with all the gf eat 
empires of ancient times ; their boundaries were fre- 
(juentlj dubious, and always varying. Indeed, the 
present empire of Russia is a similar instance, the 
emperor himself, and his ministers, scarcely knowing 
its real limits and extent ; for which there is eood 
reason : their boundaries may be compared to those 
places, where the land and sea dispute for empire, 
and prevail by turns. Their subjection is but nomi- 
nal ; and such is their distance from the seat of gov- 
ernment, so wild and ferocious their manners, that 
correct intelligence can hardly keep pace with the 
rapidity of their revolutious. 

The Assyrian empire, the centre of which was 
about the river Euphrates, early subjugated all the 
different tribes and nations, from the river Indus to 
the isthmus of Suez. Of course the Persian territo- 
ries were included. But before the revolt of Media 
from that empire, the history of the Medes and Per- 
sians, is unknown. It has been alreadv noticed, that 
Arbaces, governor of Media, taking advantage of the 
weak administration of Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, 
formed a conspiracy, and concentrated a combination 
of powers against him, which proved his overthrow, 
and the dismemberment of his kingdom. 

Babylon, Nineveh, and Media became distinct and 
independent governments.* Of the history of the 

*Tbe opinjon of Prideatix, that Nineveh and Media remained united 
under Arfoaces, appears much more probable, "The ancient empire of 
the Ass} riant, which fa^d g^overaed Asia abore thirteen hundred years, 
being dissolved, there arose up two empires in its stead, the one founded 
by Arbaces, governor of Metfia, and the other by Belesis, governor of 
Babylon ;~Be1esis had Babylon, Chaldca and Arabia, and Arbaces a]l 
the ViV* Pridcaux' Connection, Vol. I. p. l.—Ed. 
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two former, we have drawn the outline : indeed, lit- 
tle more has escaped oblivion, and reached oar times. 
While those great powers were going to decay, the 
Medes and Persians, like most nations in their youth, 
acquired a military spirit j and being uncorrupled 
with luxury and vice, they adopted happy metnodt 
of discipline and internal order, which could not fail 
of giving energy to their counsels, and success and 
renown to- their arms. 

Some time after the separation of Media from the 
Assyrian empirej^JDejoces, a, powerfuixhief of that 
country, erected it into a monarchy, (jHe was a wise 
and politic prince. His character is highly celebra- 
ted by Herodotus and otheraf^It is worthy of remark, 
that most nations, in the first of their career, are led 
and ruled by great and good men. We might in- 
stance Romulus* and Numa in Rome ; Th^mistocles, 
Aristides, Lycurgus, Solon, Epaminondas, in Greece ; 
Cyrus, HI Persia ; David and Solomon, in Judea ; and 
in later times, Charlemagne, in France; Alfred, in 
England ; and we may adc^ Washington, in America. 

Dejoces employed a long reign of more than fifty 
yearsj^n civilizing his subjects, promoting the arts of 
peac^ and reducing to practice an excellent system 
of policy, and thereby shewing himself worthy to 
reign^) He left beitind him a grateful memorial in 
the minds ot his subjects, and a son and successor of 
a warlike, ambitious and enterprising temper. , Phra- 
ortes ^succeeded his father in the kingdom of Media. 
Few circumstances are recorded of him. He carried 
on wars with rarious success ; subjected the Persians ^ 
to his power; made war with. Nahuchodonosor, the ' 
king of Nineveh, in which ^e was unfortunate, and 
terminated his career, together with his life, after a 
reign of twenty-two years. 

* Some of these characters Are bj no means to be ranked among the 
good ,• e8p«»dally Romulus, who was a fratricide, a robber and finally a 
tyrant WHl might such a character be regarded by a aatien of pMu* 
oererb, as their father and their god. ~£d< 
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This Nabuchodonosor is thought to have been the 
monarch of that name, mentioned in the book of 
Judith, who sent Holofernes to invade Judea. The 
Assyrian empire was then much weakened, and fast 
declining, but was still too powerful for the Medes. 
In those ages, when the safety .of a nation depended 
more on personal valor and military skill, than on 
riches ana artful negociations the loss of a general 
^ battle produced very different effects on a rising na- 
tion, composed of hardy warriors, inflamed with a 
desire of conquest, and just beginning to be dazzled 
with the splendors of empire, from what it did on an 
ancient nation, immensely rich, voluptuous, effemi- 
nate, and drowning in its own luxuries^ While on the 
one hand, the Medes soon recovered their loss, and 
rose more terrible after the defeat and death of 
Phraortes^ on the other, the defeat of the Assyrians 
before BethuUa, and the loss of a general and his 
army, seemed to break their spirit, and hasten on 
w their final subversion. 

Cyaxares the first^) succeeded his father Phraortes. 
^^He soon collected and drew after him an army com- 
' posed of the fiery and unconquerable spirits from the 
mountains of Media. He pushed his conquests in 
every direction, united the barbarous tribes of Media 
under his standard, and soon became JDrmidable to 
all fhe neighbouring nations. But as& conquests 
lay chiefly among tribes and clans ^f uncivilized 
barbarians, we shall pass them over in sil^nee. , 

I'he good fortune attending his arms, and ihfT re- 
^^ .jfV*. membrance of the shameful defeat and death of his 
'^ * * father in the Assyrian war, now roused him to' seek 
revenge on that proud empire, which had %o long 
tyrannized over many nations. He marched at the 
head of a powerful army toward Nineveh, encoun- 
tered and aefeated an Assyrian army thrown in his 
way, and laid close siege to the city. As the Assy- 
rians were utterly unable to keep the field, their only 
safeguard and dependence was the strength of thejfc 



xrapi tal. But as nothing now remained of that warlike 
character, which distinguished and exalted their 
nation in former ages, the siege was likely to be of 
«hort continuance, and must have ended in the speedr 
reduction and utter ruin of that cit;^, had not Provi- 
dence designed\to procrastinate their doom for a few 
more yearsi 

Cyaxares was suddenly recalled to defend his own 
territories from the Scythians, who hail poured down 
upon Media, and were likely to overrun all Westera 
Asia. This is the first irruption of that barbarous 
people, mentioned in history. It was upwards of 
600 years before the Christian era. The history of 
; that people is curious and wonderful. Thev seem 
to ha ve^ been designed as the instrument of Provi- 
dence/U) scourge the nations of the earth,' 

The northern and eastern wilds of Europe and 
Asia^ gave birth to a race of men in early ages, more 
properly called an immense collection of wandering 
tribes and families, than a nation. Their manner of 
life, both in war and peace, has been uniform and 
perpetual. Their courage was invincible, their ar- 
mies innumerable, and they seemed to spring from 
sources inexhaustible. Though extremely. fierce,and 
devoid of mental cultivation, yet their policy, in its 
kind, was keen, artful and profound. Their inva- 
sions resemUed the emigration of an entire province. 
They carried with them their families aha effects ; 
and the shock of their impression was adequate to 
the overturning of the greatest empires. In the most 
vigorous periods of the Roman empire, they shool? 
its foundations ; and finally, in one tremendous inun- ^ 
dation, ^desolated the whole civilized world. 

As ancient Media lay nigh the Caspian sea, and 
bordered on what is now denominated Circassia, the 
dominions of Cyaxares lay directly in their way into 
the interior of Western Asia. He therefore marched 
with all speed, and gave them battle ; but was totally 
defeated, aad obliged to fly before a victorious enemy^ 
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But as the circumstances of this war between the 
savage Scjthians and the Medes not much more 
civilized, are but slightl j known, and would be wholly 
uninteresting, were they otherwise, we shall not dwell 
Dpon them. It shall suffice to say, that Cyaxares, 
after struggling several years, with various fortune, 
found means to destroy or expel them from his 
dominions. He is said to have caused them to be 
invited to a feas^ made in various parts of his king- 
dom, where, in the midst of intoxication, his guaroB, 
and other emissaries, fell upon them, and caused 
them to perish in a general massacre. The difficul- 
ties, however, attending so extensive and deep a- 
conspiracyi leave room to doubt the authenticity of \ 
the story. 

Cyaxares at length found leisure to renew his in- 
vasion of Nineveh* He met with little obstruction 
in opening the siege; and as his efforts were aided by 
the king of Babylon, a powerful and warlike prince, 
with whom he had formed an alliance, the reduction 
of the city soon followed, as we have formerly noted. 

Cyaxares pursued his conquests, leaving only Chal- 
dea to the king of Babylon ; and having extended hit 
territories, and enriched his armies with treasures 
-and spoils of immense value, he returned to Media 
in great glory ; where the enervating influence of the 
Assyrian luxury soon became visible,* and, among 
other causes, concurred in transferring the empire 
from the Medes to the Persians. 

Cyaxares was succeeded by his son Astyageg^ 
whose reign was" long and prosperous. He had a - 
daughter whose name was Mandane, who married 
Cambyses, king of Persia. His son Cyaxares suc- 
teeded him in his Medium territories, ©f Cambyses 
and Mandane, was born the great Cyrus, who put a 
period to the latter Assyrian, and eflfected the union 
of the Median and Persian empires. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, FROM THE BIRTH OP CTRUS TO 
THE CONQUEST OP THE LESSER ASU* 

THE legal heir to a splended fortune, or to an im- 
perial throne, has little honor in comparison with 
him, who, by the force of his genius, breaks the^power 
of depressing circumstances, bears down all impedi* 
ments, removes the various difficulties and embar- 
rassments, with which weak men are encompassed, 
r and carries along with him, a whole nation to the 
elevated summit of empire. However much we majr 
be disposed to ascribe it to a fortunate concurrence 
of events, it will appear, on careful attention, to arise 
from that astonishing power, some men have over 
others, of combining and directing their exertions to 
proper objects — from their great energy of character 
— -from their commanding and comprehensive vjews 
of hun^an affairs— from their quick discernment in 
the choice of expedients — from their bold and mas- 
terly projection of grand schemes, and from their dili^ 
gence and perseverance tn every pursuit. 

With such a genius, Cyrus was endowed. He 
found his native country but small, and inhabited by 
an inconsiderable people. The territories of the 
ancient Persians, it is said by good authorities, com- 
prehended but a small part of that vast country now 
bearing their name ; which expends from the river 
Indus to the Euphrates. They were allies and de- 
pendants of the Medes, who, under Cyaxares the first, 
the great grandfather of Cyrus, had destroyed Nine^ 
veh, and subjugated many neighboring countries^ a# 
already noticed. West of them, lay the kingdom of 
Bab^lon^.immensely opulent, and still powerful, but 
declining under the administration of a dynasty of 
weak and vicious, monarchs* 

6 , 
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As ihe Modes had put a period to the first Assyrian 
empire, llhe Assyrians of Babylon viewed them wiih 
an eye of jealousy, and waited only for a convenient 
time to make war on so powerful and dangerous a 
neighbor. This soon presented ; and JNcriglissar, king 
of Babylon, having drawn into his alliance Croesus, 
king of Lydia,yand many neighboring princes and 
tributaries, took the field, Cyaxares the second, had 
just before this, succeeded to the throne of his father 
Astyages, He was alarmed at the prospect of so 
formidable a war, which seemed likely to overwhelm 
his dominions. He immediately sent to Cambyses, 
king of Persia, requesting^ that Cyrus might be sent 
Co his aid at the head of the Persian auxiliaries.; 

Cyrus then first appeared as the commander of an 
army, and fully justified the expectation of those, 
who had seen his wisdom, discreetness and valor, on 
former occasions. (He displayed all the activity, the 
humanity, the address, the fortitude and the personal 
authority of a great commander. A general battle 
was fought, in which the king of Babylon was slain, 
the Assyrian army totally defeated, their allits dis- 
persed, and their affairs rendered desperate* But as 
the victory was wholly owin^ to the conduct of Cy- 
rus, the king of Media^was filled with chagrin, envy 
and discontent. He soon a|ter returned home, and 
left Cyrus to prosecute tb§ >ar at his own discre- 
tion. *5j?* 

The Assyrians were unal^le to collect another army 
sufficient to cope with Cyrus. He therefore pene- 
trated into Chaldea, took every fortress that lay in 
his way, ravaged the country, and marched to the 
gates of Babylon. But the stupendous height and 
impenetrable thickness otthe walls, the lofty towers, 
and gates of solid brass, and the multitude of men 
within, seemed to indicate a longer siege and more 
obstinate defence than Cyrus was prepared to under- 
take. Before that city could be taken, he had once 
more to try his fortune in the open field. 
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He therefore returned with his victorious army to 
Media, to his uncle Cyaxares ; and from thence re- 
visited his father Cambyses, in his native 'country, 
Persia, after an absence of about seven years. 

It was now pretty clearly foreseen, that Cyrus was 
rising to the empire of Asia. \ His great qualities as 
general, the sublimity and grandeur of his designs, 
the celerity of his movements, the martial order of 
his camps, and the tremendous impetuosity of his 
battles, added to the lustre of his character in private 
life, ))fesaged his future greatness, and seeraea to set 
hifTi foremost in the first rank of men then living ; 
and as wc shall see hv>rcaftcr, entitled him to the 
highest character of all the monarchs of Asia. 

On his approach towards the borders of Media, as 
just related, his uncle Cyaxares met him with cool- 
ness. And well might he have been alarmed for the 
safety of his kingdom and the security of his crown, 
had Cyrus been of that dark, perfidious character, 
which many great conquerprs have too clearly shewn 
to the world. But Cvru^ had the address to' di^I 
his fears, quiet hisjcafousfe, and conciliate his aflec* 
(ions : so that the just apprehensions of mankind of 
a rupture between the Medes and Persians, were 
removed ; Cyrus, doubtless, well understanding, how 
important the strict union of those two warlike pow- 
ers was to the accomplishment of his designs, and 
also foreseeing, how likely it was that he should one 
day reign over both. 

The rapid growth of the Persian arras under Cy- 
rus, had now excited general attention from Egypt to 
India. A league was formed atiaong the principali- 
ties of Asia, at the head of which was the king of 
Babylon, and Croesus, king of Lydia. 

But before we proceed, it is necessary to draw the 
reader's attention, for a momenl, asicte from the line 
we are tracing. The Ly^ians were an ancient people 
of Lesser Asia, situated between Ionia on the west, 
and the greater Phrygia on the cast. They xleriyed 
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their name, from Lydus an ancient king of that 
country. His family, according to ancient authors, 
was sapplanted by the descendants of Hercules, who 
reigned over the Lydians several centuries. After 
various revolutions, we find Croesus on the throne of 
Lydia, the prince just mentioned. He was the friend 
and ally of the king of Babylon. His capital was 
Sardis, where afterwards was situated onet)f the seven 
churches of Asia. 

Crceus was immensely rich, and the Lydian^ 
^ though a very voluptuous, were yet a warlike, nation* 
This prince, notwithstanding the splendor and optr- 
knee of his qpurt, and the luxurious magnificence of 
his Ifiingdom, was a consummate general, as well as a 
proficient in tlie Grecian philosophy. He was per- 
petually engaged in wars, and made conquests and 
considerable additions to his dominions* It may also 
lie proper to observe, that the Lydians had, on for- 
mer occasions, engaged in wars against the Medes^ 
and were their natural enemies, as they were the 
friends and allies of the Assyrians. 

The king of Babylon, whom no emergency of gov- 
ernment, or national exigence, could now draw from 
kis debaucheries, had placed Crcesus as the acting 
head of the league, to contend with Cyrus; but, in 
the mean time, had furnished him with vast sums of 
money ; bad drawn a great army even from Egypt ; 
had collected what forces he could from all Western 
Asia, then very populous ; and, in a word, had as- 
sembled an army, perhaps second to none in those 
times, but the army of Xerxes the Great, afterwards 
drawn from the same populous regions. It consisted 
of 420,000 men. This army was assembled at Thym- 
bra, a place not far distant from Sardis, the capital 
' of Lydia. 

C-yrus lost no time in collecting what forces he 
could. His army fell short of; 200,000 5 but his chief 
dependence was on 70,000 Persians, whom, wit^h his 
own hand, he had trained to the art of war, and into 
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whom he hnd infused his own invincible spirit. Con* 
trary to all expectation, Cyrus put his army immedi- 
alely intflL motion, and mardied in quest of bis ene- 
mies. /Their distance could not be less than a thou- 
sand imfes : it was probably more,^d that through 
countries, inhabited by hostile nationsJf, No difficulty 
could intimidate Cyrus; nola))orTO danger could 
abate the ardor of his troops. By long and rapid 
marches, he soon came up to the place of rendezvous, 
from which Croesus had not moved, but lay m per- 
fect security. 

(Celerity 'is the first and grandest of all militarjr 
ma^tns. It was this which gave victory and fame 
to Cyrus, Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar and Napoleon. 
Though celerity indeed is not th« only thine neces- 
sary; yet, other things being as they should be, k 
renders invasion irresistible, and victory certain. 

The Assyrians were astonished at the intrepidity 
of Cyrus, especially considering the inferiority of his 
army, and distance from his own dominions. But 
still they placed confidence in their own resources— 
their superior numbers, and the military skill of their 
commanders. 

. A spacious plain was chosen, on which the army 
of Croesus displayed a line of battle five miles in 
length. Their plan was to flank the Persians, and 
surround them, knowing their own numbers to be 
much superior. Cyrus, aware of this, had determin- 
ed that his army shcmld act in three directions ; and 
so sure of victory was he, that he ordered the centre 
of his army not to move, nor strike a blow, till he 
had routed the wings of the enemy. When the sig- 
nal for battle was given, the Persian army stood firm, 
and profoundly silent in a line much shorter and 
deeper than the enemy ,^ till the wings of the latter 
had wheeled round, and formed three sides of an 
encompassing square. At that instant, Cyrus wheel- 
ed the wings of his army, and fell with an irresistible 
shock upon the wings of the enemy :. they both gave^ 
6* 
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way and fell into confusion : that was the signal fov 
the centre, where commenced a battle, long, fierce 
and bloody. A hundred and twenty thousand'Egyp- 
tians, ranged in battalions thirty deep, in close order, 
and covered from head to foot with bucklers and 
cuirasses, formed the centre of the allied army. The 
horse, on which Cyrus rode, was killed ; and he fell 
among forests of spears, and showers of javelins. 
How often the fate ©f battle, and even of whole 
nations, depends on Ithe courage and strength of a 
general. Nothing could bear him down ; he defend- 
ed himself, sword in hand, till he was rescued by his 
guards and remounted. This column of Egyptians 
stood their ground, and fought with amazing bravery, 
till the field was cleared of all other enemies. Cyrus 
then ofiered them honorable terms of capitulation, 
which they accepted, and laid down their arms. 

Never was victory more complete, or battle more 
decisive. It decided at once the fate^f the Lydians, 
and all the nations of the Lesser Asia. As Croesus 
bad wantonly drawn the Assyrian war into his own 
kingdom, he now tasted the fruits of his temerity. 
But, determined to protract the dispute as much as 
possible, he collected another army, and encountered 
Cyrus again, with similar success. Finding all was 
lost, he retired into Sardis, and prepared to defend 
that capital against the conqueror, who now com- 
menced a regiilar siege. The city was soon reduced, 
and Croesu$ was condemned to die ; but was /epriev- 
ed and restored to favor, and, it is said, reinstated ^a 
his dominions, as a tributary prince. Some writers 
relate, that* Solon, the celebrated Grecian philoso- 
pher, had, in the prosperous days of Croesus, visited 
that prince ; and that CroBsu>s, after shewing him the 
splendor of his capital and resources of his kingclom, 
demanded, of the philosopher, whether he did not 
think him a happy man ? Solon answered him in the 
style of a Stoic, and concluded by telling him, that 
he could not tell whether he was happy, till he had 
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heard of his death. Crcesus, in a rage at the frec^ 
dom and boldness of Solon, called him a fool, and 
ordered him out of his sight.' 

Cyrus, in the ancient barbarous manner, when 
Croesus had become his prisoner, ordered him to be 
burned to death. He was accordingly bound on the 
pile, which was set on fire. While the flames were 
approaching the unhappy CrcESus, he suddenly re- 
collected the words of Solon, and being now forcibly 
struck with their justness, hp cried out, O Solon ! 
Solon ! The thing was told to Cyrus, who immedi- 
ately demanded an explanation. Whereupon Croe- 
sus related to him the circumstances of his interview 
with Solon^ and concluded by saying, that ^ he will 
now hear of my death, and will indeed pronounce 
me an unhappy man.'^ 

Cyrus, powerfully affected with the fickleness of 
fortune, and the changes to which men are liable, 
ordered the royal captive unbound, and restored him 
to his favor. This story, however, is said by some 
writers to be fabulous. 

The voluntary submission of many states, by their 
ambassadors, followed the conquest of JLydia ; and 
Cyrus had little further use for arms in that country. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, FROM THE REDUCTION OT ASIA 
MINOR, BY CTRUS, TILL ITS SUBVERSION BT ALEXANDER. 

FROM the conquest of Asia Minor, Cyrus directed 
his march toward Syria and Arabia ; and in a few 
years saw al) Western Asia subjected to his arms^ 
Babvlon alone excepted. This had, from the first, 
fireci his ambition, and had been the ultimate end of 
all his schemes and enterprises) With an army ade« 
quate to the undertaking, he now advanced towards 
the immense capital. He was met by the king of 
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Babylon, with a numerous army, whom he defeated 
with great slaughter. The Babylonian monarch fled 
into the city, shut after him the massy gates, and 
prepared for a long and resolute defence. This 
siege commenced about nine years after the capture 
of Sard is. 

Cyrus immediately drew his army before the city, 
and commenced a series of operations, in which the 
whole vigor and extent of his genius were aided by 
the most efficient principles of the art of war, known 
in his day. BulThe had difficulties to encounter, 
which would have discouraged any one but himself. 
The Babylonians mocked and derided him from their 
lofty battlements ; and seemed secure in a fortress, 
too strong to be reduced by the art of man. 

The height, thickness, and solidity of the walls of 
Babylon, rendered them impregnable to every at- 
tempt. On the top, they were so broad, that several 
chariots might run abreast : and at short distances, 
there were towers much higher than the walls, con- 
tinually filled with armed men. The gates were solid 
pieces of brass, of such strength and weight, as to 
defy all possible engines of war. The walls and 
towers were guardpcT by a numerous army ; and it 
was thought, with what provisions 'there were in the 
city, and what might be raised within it in the gar- 
dens, that the inhabitants might sustain a siege of 
twenty years. « There is reason to doubt, whether 
Cyrus could have ta^en Babylon otherwise than by 
stratagem : for, after having spent nearly two years, 
during which time, he tried every mode of attack he 
could devise, he saw no prospect of success, nor any 
reason to expect, but that a blockade of many years 
must be his only reswl ; and even that resort ex- 
tremely dubious in its issue. 

But it is a truth, that whatever man can build, 
roan can destroy ; and it is a truth far more melan- 
choly, that with whatever expense, pleasure and 
ambition, any thing is built by one man, the time 
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mar come, when, with ecjual expense, pleasure and 
ambition, if will be deroohsbed by another. 

His comprehensive genius, however, at length pro- 
jected a plan, by which he gained the city.'. At some 
distance above the city, had been dug an immense 
pit, of size suflScient to receive the water of the river 
for a considerable time. It is said to have been many 
miles in extent. With this lake, the river communi- 
cated, by cannals, which were closed along the river 
by dikes of amazing strength. By breaKing down 
these, the river would forsake its course, and flow 
into the lake. On the night of a public festival, 
Cyrus caused the dikes to be broken down. The 
river immediately turned out of its channel, which 
became so dry, that the Persian army marched down 
into it, with little diflSculty, into the city ; and were 
met by another division of the army, who had march* ' 
ed up the channel from the opposite side of the city ; 
and although there was a high wall on each side of 
the river, yet, on that night, the gates leading to the 
river were generally left open, in the midst of rev- 
elling and drunkenness, the inhabitants were sur- 
prised; and the king, hearing the uproar abroad, 
had only lime to advance to the gate of his palace, 
where, fighting sword in hand, he was slain. 

The city and province of Baby Ion, without further 
resistance, submitted to the conqueror. Thus ended 
the Chaldean or Lower Assyrian empire. This event 
happened about fifty years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar — 209 years from the • 
beginning of the reign of Nabonassar, or Belesis — 
more than 2000 years from its foundation by Nimrod, 
or Belus ; and in the year before the Christian era, 
638. 

Babylon had now received an irreparable blow* 
This diversion of the river continued to overflow 
the finest part of the adjacent country, and at length 
turned it into an extensive marsh, aa loathsome and 
unhealthy, as it was useless. The current of the 
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river through the city was obstructed, and the water 
slialfow. From this period, Babylon experienced a 
rapid decay, till it was taken by Alexander the Great, 
about two hundred years after. Alejcander, with a 
view to make it the seat of his empire, had deter- 
mined to restore it to its ancient splendor ; but dying 
suddenly, the work ceased. His successors aban- 
doned that proud capital for ever and fixed the seat 
of their government at Selucia ; or, as it was called 
by some, New Babylon. The steps of its decline 
can scarcely be traced to a much later period. In 
the Augustan age, it was nearly desolate. 

About two years after the reduction of Babylon, 
Cyrus, by the death of his father and uncle, succeed- 
ed to the sovereignty of Media and Persia. His em- 
pire now extended from the Caspian Sea to the In- 
dian Ocean, and from India to Ethiopia. 

To relate the particulars of the reigri of Cyrus, 
would conduce little to the general design of this 
work ; and it would be still less conducive, and less 
interesting to go into many particulars concerning 
his successors. The fall of tne Babylonian, and the 
rise of the Persian empire, present to the reader the 
first important revolution in the annals of history, 
whose consequences were general and permanent. 

Cyrus died at the age of 70 years. If we estimatye 
his reign from his assuming the command of the 
Persian and Median armies, it was thirty years — if 
from the conquest of Babylon, it was 9 years ; and if 
from the death of his uncle, Cyaxares, 7 years. He 
is represented as a prince of great abiljiies and great 
wisdom : in his council and cabinet, as distinguished 
for profound policy, as for bravery and good fortune, 
in the field. He seems to have united the happiness 
of his subjects with his own glory; thereby securing 
. the prosperity of his kingdom on its surest basis^ 

Cyrus was an instrument of Providence in accom- 
plishing the divine designs towards the Jews, as we 
shall hereafter notice^ in speaking of their history ; 
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tind he had the distinguished honour of being foretold, 
even by name, as the restorer of that chosen people.* 
vThe* Persians in every age, have been a brave, 
poUte, and generous people. Not even the influence 
of bad government, the gloomy reign of superstition, 
or the relaxing indolence of a mild climate, could 
ever debase them to a level with their neighbors.. 
But the meridian of their glory |Was in the reign of 
Cyrus.^ ^ — 

The important revolution effected by Cyrus, and 
the splendor of his. reign, are rendered famous in 
sacred history, by the icgstoration of the Jews, and 
the rebuilding of the city and temple of Jerusalem. 1 
They had been subdued and carried into captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, where they had 
now remained for 70 years. On the accession of 
Cyrus to the empire of Asia, he issued a decree for 
their restoration ; which, with other privileges, al- 
lowed them to return to Judea, to rebuild their cities, 
and to restore their worship. This decree was issued 
468 years from the dedication of the temple by 
Solomon — 955 years from the departure of the 
Israelites out of Egypt, and 536 years before the 
Christian era. 

Cyrus was succeeded in his extensive empire by 
his son, Cambyses ; who, in a short reign of eight 
years, did little worthy either of the monarch of Asia, 
or of the great character and actions of his father. 
He invaded Egypt with some success ; was guilty of 
many cruelties ; murdered Smerdis, his only brotheri 
the Fon of the great Cyrus. He was recalled from 
his Egyptian expedition, to suppress a rebellion rais* 
ed by Smerdis the Magian, who had ursurped his 
throne in his absence. But on his return, as he was 
mounting his horse, his sword fell out of its scabbard, 
and gave him a wound in the thigh, of which he died. 
The Egyptians remark, that it was a judgment of 
heaven upon him, because he had wounded their god 

fsaiab, xlv. 1. 
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Apis, in the same place. He had some military lal- 
rnts, but was remarkable only for rashness, pride, 
cruelty, and injustice. 

Sraerdis, the usurper, being soon destroyed, was 
succeeded by Darius Hystaspes. After him the or- 
der of succession was as follows, viz. Xerxes the 
Great, Artaxerxes, Xerxes II. Darius Nothus, Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, Ochus, Arses, Darius Codomanus. 
From the accession of Cyrus till the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander, was 223 years, their average 
reign being about 20 years. 

In looking over this period of Persian history, 
from Cyrus to Alexander, there is little to engage 
the attention. JTfae empire was generally on the 
decline. The vanity and vices of the kings, who 
reigned from time to time, were no less conspicuous, 
than their dangerous effects on the empire. The 
former led them often to engage in wars, particularly 
with the Greeks : the latter rendered them unable to 
contend with their enemies. Their most memorable 
enterprise was that of Xerxes the Great. His inva- 
sion of Greece was rendered famous by the greatness 
of his army, his dastardly conduct, total overthrow, 
and shameful retreat to his own dominions. Of this 
extraordinary expedition, a brief account shall be 
given. 

The growing power ,and military fame of the 
Greeks had, before the reign of Xerxes, excited botk 
the jealousy and the fears of the Persian Monarchs. 
Xerxes, therefore, no sooner ascended the throne, 
than he began to meditate an invasion of Greece ; and 
particularly of the Athenians, for their conduct during 
the reign of his father. Accordingly, he levied forces 
from all parts of his dominions, and made extensive 
preparations, both by sea and land. By means of an 
alliance with the Carthaginians, he drew auxiliaries 
even from Spain, Italy, and Gaul. The Carthagi- 
nians, who, at that time, had acquired an extensive 
military reputation, furnished him with an army of 
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300,000 men, under the command of Hamilcar. Af- 
ter the most active preparations throughout his do- 
minions, tributaries and allies, he, in the sixth year of 
his reign, put his forces in motion, crossed the Helles- 
pont on a bridge of boats, and encamped his armj(at 
the city Doriscus, by the mouth of the river HebruVi? 
near which plaoe he also drew together his naval 
armament. Here he made a general review of all 
his forces ; and which, according to many authors, 
consisted of S,641,610 men, with upwards of 1200 
ships : and to this immense raultituae, says Dr« Pri- 
deaux, if we ac^ all the slaves, the women, the atten- 
dants, &c. the number must exceed 5,000,000, proba- 
bly the greatest army ever brought into the field.* 

\yith this assemblage of nations, Xerxes advanced 
to the strait of Thermopylae, where he was met by 
Leonidas. king of Sparta^ and about 300 Lacedemo* 
nians, and as many Greeks as made up about 4000 
men*, This handful of men defended the pass for two 
day:^ resisting every form of attack. The Greeks, 
however, growing wearyof the unequal contest, at 
length all deserted Leonidas but his 300, and a few 
others. They stood their ground, and fought with 
amazing bravery, till every man was slain; among 
ivhom was Leonidas bimseff. This dear-*bought vic- 
tory cost the Persians 20,000 . of their bravest men, 
ana two of the brothers of Xerxes ; nor could they 
be otherwise than astonished at the valor and forti- 
tude of the Greeks. 

To Leonidas the prize of valor has been allowed by 
2^11 herpes, all ages and nations. Manv warriors have 
ibught merely for fame, and have laid down their 
lives to gratify a mad ambition. Leonidas fought 
for his country. He did not expect to conquer, hta 
object was to delay the enemy's progress, till hit 
cooB try men could assume a posture of defence. This 
object he gained, though he fell in the conflict. 

* This aecoont of Prideauic ii od the aathortty of Hcrodotw, Plotafc^) 
WSi Qfthert r h«t IHodorus wad Pliay make, it lett r 

T 
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Passing the straits of Tbermopvte, the Persian 
army, like the progress of a slow but mighty inunda- 
tion, advanced toward Athens. The Athenians, hav* 
ing consulted the Delphian Oracle, were directed to 
defend themselves by wooden walls. When all were 
in doubt concerning the meaning of this response, 
says Cornelius Nepos, Themistocles, the Athenian 
general, told them, that the intention of the Oracle 
was, that they should defend themselves -by ships. 
Accordingly, the Athenian and confederate fleet of 
Greece* amounting to about 300 sail, drew up in the 
strait orSalamis, where they encountered and totally 
defeated the fleets of Persia, destroying many ships, 
and dispersing the rest. This battle has been justly 
celebrated by all historians. It was gained by the 
masterly policy of Themistocles, tvho drew the Per- 
sians to action m a disadvantageous place, and then, by 
a bravery nearly as magnanimous, and more fortunate 
than that of Leonidas, obtained a complete victory. 

Xerxes now saw clearly what enemies he had to 
contend with ; and perceiving them entire masters of 
the sea, he was seized with the most alarming appre- 
hensions for his own safety, although encompassed, 
by millions. Leaving an army of 300,000 men with 
Mardonius, his general, to prosecute the war, he hast- 
ened back to the Hellespont, lest his bridge of boats 
should be destroyed, and his retreat to his own do- 
minions for ever cut off. On his arrival, as he feared, 
he found his bridge to have been broken by storms. 
Wherefore, in the utmost consternation for his safety 
among enemies so brave and intrepid, and for the 

f)reservation of his throne, which the news of his ill 
brtune would expose to some aspiring rebel, he 
crossed the same Hellespont, which he had lately 
covered with his fleets and s^rmies, in a fishing*boat, 
and returned home, covered with shame and infamy. 
Still far more complete was the defeat of that part 
of this great invasion conducted by Hamilcar, the 
Carthaginian already £nentioned ; for, laading aa 
array of 300,000 meji in Sicily, he was suddenly at- 
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tacked by Gelo,kin^ of Sicily, as he was celebrating 
a public feast, and his whole array wasjjither slain, or 
made prisoners, and his fleet destroyed^ Mardonius 
now only remained, to resist the conCirfitrated forces 
of Greece, invincible by valor, and now formidable 
by numbers, althoogh wr inferior to the army of the 
Persians.* The Greeks, commanded byfPnusanius 
and Aristides, pursued him now retiring out of Attica 
into BoBOtisr; They came to a general battle near 
Plataea^jn which Mardonius was killed, and his army 
entirely cut off. It is remarkable, that on the same 
day, another battle was fought at sea, in which the 
Greeks were completely victorious, and the remain^ 
der of the Persian fleet destroyed. 

Thus terminated the greatest expedition, found in 
the annals of history. It can hardly be doubled, that, 
had the Greeks carried their arms into Persia, ihey 
might, at that time, have subverted the Persian empire. 

Xerxes^ who deserved the appellation of frreat^ for 
little reason, except the gi^eatness of his follies and 
vices, employed the remainder of his reign in in- 
glorious wars — in superstitions destructive to learn- 
ing and civility, and in intrigues and atrocities, as 
disgraceful to his throne, as injurious to his subjects. 

It will be found to be a just remark, that, as most 
nations have risen by industry and virtue, so they 
have fallen by luxury, indolence and vice. When the 
Persians were poor, hardy, industrious, brave, and vir- 
tuous, they enabled Cyrus to conquer and to govern 
Asia. But. conquest and dominion renderecT them 
vain and secure 5 wealth made them luxurious and 
effeminate ; vice made them weak and contemp- 
tible. They had no longer a Cyrus to lead them to 
victory ; or if they had, they were no longer a peo- 
ple capable of rising to empire, by toil and discipline. 
But the Greeks themselves, not far from this period, 
began to feel the corrupting influence of wealth and 
power. Long before the conquest of Persia, they had 
passed the meridian of their power and glory ; nor 

• 140,000. 
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could a hero spring but from the wilds of MacedoKii 
to subdue the rersian empire. 

The conquest of Persia, b^ Alexander the Great, 
will be noticed under the review of Grecian history. 
We shall therefore, close this brief survey, by glanc- 
ing an eye at the state of the Persian territories, sub* 
sequent to Alexander's conquest. 

It has been already noticed, that Alexander, king 
of Macedon, above three centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, in the reign of Darius Codomanus, subdued 
Persia, and became master of all Western Asia. At 
the death of Alexander^ his extensive dominions were 
divided among the chief generals of his army. Baby- 
lon, together with Media and Persia, fell to Seleucus* 

The Seleucidae, or kings of Syria, held^r a few 
years the empire of Persia. Some of tnem even 
marched armies across the river Indus, with a view to 
maintain and extend their authority. But they could 
not govern what Alexander could subdue ; they could 
not even stand, where be could advance unmolested* 
Persia soon began to be governed by independent 
princes. Though under the name of rarthia,,it was 
substantially the same* A dynasty of kin^ com- 
menced with Arsaces, about 70 years after the con- 
quest of Persia by Alexander, 266 years before Christ. 
The Arsacidse held the seat of their government 
nearer to Media, than to Persia. They were power- 
ful and Warlike — were generally more than a match 
for the kings of Syria, and even set bounds to the Ro- 
man arms. Mithridates,* called the Great, was one 
of the most warlike monarchs of Asia. He flourished 
about 120 years before the Christian era ; and what 
is remarkable of him, he maintained a war with the 
Romans 40 years, and according to Cicero's own de- 
claration, among the enemies of Rome, was second to 
none but Hannibal. He was defeated by Pompey, 
on the plains of Pharsalia ; where it is remarkable 
that the fate of Europe and Asia has beep decided 
three times, by three great and memorable battles j 
•TUi MitbSdates was king of PoDtm, and not of ParUut*— £4 



by Pompey and Mithridates, Pompey and Cesar, 
Tamerlane and Bajazct.* Although Pompey tri- 
umphed over Mithridates, yet the Parthians surviv- 
ed, and were powerful even in the reign of Augustus, 
The Parthian kings of the dynasty of Arsaces were 
still powerful, when the Romans began to decline. 
While the wretched and effeminate Heliogabalus 
reigned in Rome, about 223 years after Christ, Arta- 
banes, the thirty-second king of the Arsacidae, was 
deposed by Artaxerxes, in whom, it is said, the an- 
cient Persian monarchy was restored. The Persians, 
properly speaking, then flourished ; having like a 
phoenix, risen from the ashes of the ancient empire 5 
and the names of Sapor, Hormisdas, and Chosroes, 
make a figure in history, and were famous in thtir 
times, while the Roman empire was in its decline, 
and after its overthrow by the Goths and Vandals. 
The dynasty of Artaxerxes flourished about 400 
years, under twenty-five kings, until Jesdegirdes, in 
the year of Christ 632, was deposed and slam by the 
followers of Mahomet. They held the government 
of that country, till conquered by Tamerlane, the 
great cham of Tartary, in 1396. Since that time 
the Persians have had various masters, and some 
very bad ones, and have undergone numerous revolu- 
tions. We have seen little of the Persian history 
during the middle ages. Fromatl we can learn, they 
must have fared better than the Roman empire ; and 
^f we except China, no nation has stood its ground 
through all ages, better than Persia) 

The Persians probably experienced their ultimate 
point of depression before the Christian era ; they 
certainly were powerful, when Rome fell 5 ana, 
though conquered by Mahomet's followers, and by 
Tamerlane, they have been able to resist some of the 
most powerful and warlike nations of modern times, 
the Turks and Russians. 

'Tameriane defeated Bajazet near Aneona in Alia MiiKUd at a Cflti^ 
•tderable distaace from Pttanalia.— £4 

7* 
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CHAPTER X. 

ANCIENT ORXCCE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO TBS 
LEGISLATION OF LTCURGU6. 

To unite perspicuity with brevity^ in drawing the 
great line of Grecian history, will be difficult ; es- 
pecially if we regard separately the states and colo^ 
nies, the traditional history of each, their high an- 
tiquity, and their various alliances, wars, and revolu- 
tions. The history of this wonderful people, is better 
known than that of those who went before them, and 
is surely of much greater importance. To their 
surprising genius, the world is indebted, in a mea- 
sure, for the knowledge of the arts and sciences, tin 
architecture, sculpture, poetry and oratory, and in 
the arts and sciences necessary to the perfection of 
those branches, they stand unnvalle^ We may say 
of them, they invented, improved, and perfected. 
They so far perfected, that they have never beenex-* 
celled. 

The territories of ancient Greece seem to have 
possessed every advantage which situation, soil and 
climate, can give a nation. . Comprehending what is 
DOW called I'urkey in Europe, they were skirted 
northwardly by German ^nd Scythian nations; east- 
wardly lay the Black Sea, the strait of BosphoruSf 
the Hellespont, and the Archipelago ; southwardly 
their country was washed bv the Mediterranean, and 
west by the Adriatic or Gulf of Venice. A narrow 
sea separated them eastwardly from the chores of 
Lesser Asia, where Troy once flourished ; which; 
to|etber with many rkh provinces, became Grecian 
colonies. Their climate, which was anciently some* 
what more cool than it is now, was salubrious, their 
sky generally serene, their air pure, and their soil 
fruitful* Their lofty mountains and rugged hills, the 
variety in the face of their country, the abundance 
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and purity of their springs and rtynlets, and all in a 
climate and soil so fine and genial, formed an im- 
mense variety of wild and charming prospects, ia 
which sublimity and beauty were united. 

No country was ever better calculated to promote 
and reward industry, to foster genius, to fire imagi- 
nation, or to rouse tne mind to exertion^ The prox- 
imity of seas, and a variety of excellent harbors, 
early prompted the Greeks to a sphrit of naval enters 
prise, and enabled them to realize the benefits of ex* 
tensive commerce, wealth, knowledge, and politeness* 

jThe country of ancient Greece, was inhabited 
more than eighteen centuries before the Christian 
era ; but for a thousand years of that period, its his- 
tory is not only traditional ii^t fabulous, and for the 
mast part utterly incredible, j The Grecian fables 
and traditions, brought dowR from the heroic age, far 
excel every thing else of the kind. Nothing, indeed, 
can be more absurd, false and ridiculous, than most of 
them are ; yet the glowing imagination of the Greeks 
has rendered them an interesting part of Grecian 
literature to the classical scholar. But as the rela- 
tion of them would not consist with th» brevity of 
this work so neither would it increase its utility. In* 
deed, as this historical sketch is designed to follow 
the course of empire, our work would hardly strike 
into the history of Greece, till nes^ the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander. 

The commonwealth of Athens, so renowned for 
mtiitary achievements, and so illustrious for improve- 
ment in the liberal arts and sciences, was founded by 
Cecrops, 1450 years before Christ.*! About the 
same time^ Cadmus, the Phoenician^ introduced al- 
phabetk^ writing into Greece, and funded Theb^ 

^Cbronologen di£^r widely fin their opinions concerning the tinit, 
when Cecropi flourished. Some make it apwardt of fifteen centuries be* 
lore Christ; some better than fourteen. Dr. Priestly, after Newton, 
makes it but about eleren and one fourth. I have followed the most pi«- 
¥aiUD|^ amhoritios. The ^Probability is, that 4h« «x&ct time is net kmoyfn* 
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in Boeotia. Danaus also founded Argos ; and Pelops^ 
a Phrygian, whose descendants, intermarrying with 
those of Tyndarus, king of Lacedemon or Sparta, ac- 
quired to that family the ascendency for many cen- 
turies, in the peninsula of Greece. Cecrops and 
Danaus were emigrants from Egypt ; Cadmus waa 
from Phoenicia, and Pelops from rhrygia ; so that 
the four most ancient and powerful cities of Greece, 
viz, Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Argoj, were founded 
and for a long time gorerned by dynasties of foreign 
princes. Their names, exploits, and misfortunes, are 
immortalized by the sublime genius of Homer. Not 
far from this period, Deucalion reigned in Thessaly. 
From the name of his son Hellen, a considerable 
portion of the ancient Greeks were called Hellenes ; 
and from Dorus, Ek)lus, and Ion, some of his more 
remote descendants, the^ were distinguished into 
Dorians, Eolians, and lonians. 

Before the arrival of Cecrops^ JDanaus, Cadmus, 
and other adventurers in Greece; its inhabitants were 
savage, barbarous, and unconnected ; living entirely 
in a state of nature,'*' without laws, civilization or 
any forms of social order. But those enterprising 
chiefs, coming from more enlightened regions, s^nd 
bringing with them the first rudiments of science, 
were able, by policy or by arms, to establish their 
authority among those rbde tribes and savage clans» 
They collected them together, built cities, and found- 
ed many useful institutions, tending to ameliorate 
their barbarous state. But if. these acTventurers found 
it difficult to reduce those tribes into a well regulated 
state of society, under the mild influence of Taws, it 
was still more difiicult to defend them from (he in- 
cursions of the more wild and ferocious tribes bor- 
dering upon them. They were fierce and warlike ; 

* If by a stmie oftuUure is meant a state agreeable to ^e light of na- 
tvre, or oataral reason, it is by no meant a savage sute ; which reasMi 
abhors. If it means a state, in which chikiren receive ne edacatioo 
from &ose around them, there is certainly no tuch gtate.-^£d. 
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knew little of agriculture ; roved from place to place, 
and subsisted by rapine and phinden 

Two circumstances in those times greatly quicken- 
ed the progress of tbe tSreeks in various useful arts ; 
(the discovery of the use of iron, and the extension 
of the knowledge of alphabetic writings The former 
enabled them to construct instruments of agriculture 
and commerce ; and the latter to diffuse and improve 
the general means of knowledge. Yet the advan- 
tages arising from alphabetic writing, were far less 
rapid in those times, than, one would imagine, since, 
according to Herodotus^ system of written laws was 
not promulgated in Greece till about the sixth century 
before the Christian era^a circumstance truly sur- 
prising, considering the progress of the Greeks in tbe 
science of government, at a much earlier period, and 
the strength smd quickness of their inventive powers. 

The ancient Greeks have the honor of exnibiting 
to the world tbe first example of a political confede- 
ration, founded in reason, and matured upon princi- 
ples, whose strength and excellence gave permanency 
to the institution, as well as to the several states and 
governments existing under its influence* The coun- 
try of Thessaly had been governed by Deucalion ; 
am nis descendants, as already noticecf, founded the 
Dorians, Eolians, and IcMiians. This country lay far 
north of tbe Hellenic tribes, and was continually 
exposed to the incursions of the warlike savages on 
their borders. To provide more effectual means of 
defence against these dangerous irruptRms, the lead- 
ers of several tribes or state^^ntered into a confede- 
racy for mutual defence, (^heir place of iheeting, 
which >vas semi-annual, was at Thermopylae, a place 
rendered ever famous by the unparalled bravery of 
Leonidasl The king of Thermopylae, at that tune, 
was Amphictyon. Hence they were called the Am* 
phictyonic council. This combination, while it did 
not interfere essentially with the independence of 
the several stales, served as a grand pobtical centre, 
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combining the energies, uniting the policvrand har- 
monizing the movements of the whole. yBy means 
of this, the Greeks wexe-a^length formechinto one 
grand confederate republi^^for, although it origi- 
nated without the peninsula, by mo<jern geographers 
called the Morea, its advantages were soon perceived, 
and the central states of Peloponnesus, the Spartans 
and Argives, became members of it, and by the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century before Christ, most of 
the states of Greece followea theif example* 

The members of the Amphictyonic league, for a 
considerable time, were fully eijjplo^ed in regulating 
their own governments, and repelling the invasions 
oT their hostile neighbors.^ But at length the restless 
and active spirit of a warlike people, l^gan to extend 
its views to conquest, and its desires were expanded 
•with a thirst of glory* CAbout 1260 years before 
Christ,) took place the celebrated expedition of tbc 
Argonaunts, headed by Jason, a Thessalinn chieftain, 
and by the fathers of the celebrated warriors, who 
shone in the siege of Troy. But, passing over this, 
ds also over the exploits of Theseus and other warriors 
of that heroic age,we shall, to gratify the taste of the 
juvenile* reader, be a little more particular in r^^ing 
some of the leading circumstances of the Trojan ifar. 

Previously to the commencement of this wa?, the 
Greeks had made considerable progress in the arts, 
both of war and peace. Their savage manners were 
softened ; their internal policy was regulated by the 
maxims of^istice. In their manners, customs and 
' religion, they were similar ; and their united coun- 
jselsgave wisdom, energy, and despatch to their move- 
ments. Seven independent states occupied, at this 
time, the peninsula of Greece, although it was but 
200 miles long, and 140 in breadths These were 
Messenia, £lis, Arcadia, Corinth, Achaia, Argos, and 
the powerful kingdom of Sparta. I he Grecian ter- 
ritories without the peninsula, were more extensive, 
being 260 miles from east to west, and 160 from 
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north to south; comprehending Thessalj, Attica^ 
uEtolia, and sundry other provinces.^ 

The kingdom of Troy lay on thc-iastern shores of 
the Hellespont, the southern coast of the Propontis, 
and in general the territories of the Lesser Phrygia. 
The Trojans were of Grecian extraction. Their em- 
pire was founded by Dardanus, about 200 years be- 
fore this period. Hence, they are called Dardans ; 
and their country Dardania. Ericthonius, the son of 
Dardanus, was succeeded by Tros. Hence, they 
were called Trojans. The son of Tros was IIus, 
from whom Troy was named llion. llus was succeed- 
ed by Laomedon, and he by his son Priam. Priam, 
after a long and prosperous reign, was destined to 
see the ruin of his kingdom, the extirpation of his 
race, and to fall by the victorious sword of the Greeks* 

It is generally agreed that^ hereditary enmity had 
subsisted between the Greeks and Trojans. vParis^ 
the son of Priam, the most beautiful man of his time^> 
having been allured by the fame of Helen, the queea 
of Sparta, went over into Greece, and visited the 
Spartan court. Helen is celebrated by the poets, as 
possessing every personal charm in its highest per- 
fection, and as the most perfect beauty of ancient 
times. Her susceptible heart was too easily capti- 
vated by the artful address and polished manners of 
the perndious Paris; She listened to his insinuations, 
and lost to a sense of honor and duty, she made her 
escape with him, and took refuge amidst the towers 
of Troy. The king of Sparta, stung with the treach- 
ery of his beauteous queen, whom he adored, and 
enraged at the baseness and perfidy of the Trojan 
prince, to whom he had shown all the rights of 
hospitality, loudly complained of the injury^ and ap- 
pealed to the justice of his countrymen. His brother 
Agamemnon, the most powerful prince of Greece, 
seconded his complaints, and used his influence and 
authority to rouse the resentment of the whole ex- 
tensive confederation* He succeeded : for the princes 
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and people of Greece, no less wounded in ihm prido 
than stung with a sense of the atrocious villany, de- 
termined to extinguish the flames of their resentment 
in the blood of Priam and his people, who refused to 
restore the illustrious fugitive. 

We shall not detail the particulars of this war. 
Those, for whom this work is designed, will find them 
at length in their proper place, in a course of reading. 
It shall suffice to say, that a powerful army was sent 
to wage war with the Trojans ; but the enterprise 
was found to be attended with unforeseen difficulties. 
The Trojans were a brave' and gallant people, of 
considerable resources, and very great courage. 
Hector, the son of Priam, equalled only by Achilles^ 
commanded the Trojans, and often disputed the field 
of victory, with invincible bravery, ana various suc^ 
cess; and when, after the death of Hector, the Tro- 
jans could no lonser keep the field, the city of Troy 
was defended by lofty towers and impregnable walls. 

Homer is the chief and almost the only authority 
on the Trojan war, which if it ever existed, would 
have been lost in oblivion, but for his pen. Among 
other things in praise of Homer, strength and sul^ 
limity of genius must certainly be ranked ; but amia- 
bleness of character cannot be reckoned, nor yet the 
fair impartial openness of the historian. His par- 
tiality IS often so glaring, as to involve him in gross 
absurdities. While he seems impatient and loath to 
allow the Trojans any military merit, and is ever dis-^ 
posed to accuse them of meanness and the basest 
cowardice, he enrols the Grecian heroes with gods, 
because they could conquer them. The honor of 
the conqueror is commonly measured by the great- 
ness and potency of the enemy he conquers. Ho- 
mer certainly loses sight of this principle, and es- 
pecially in the character of Hector, who, in his last 
encounter with Achilles, is compelled by the merci- 
less partiality of the poet, to act a more pitiful cow- 
iklrdly part, thaa we should have reason to look for in 
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the conduct of the meanest soldier in a modern armj. 
Instead of fighting Achilles, like a man, he is made to 
turn on his heels and run in a cowardiv manner* 
The mighty Trojan, at length run down, like a sheep 
pursued by a wolf, is quietly butchered. 

The fortune of Greece prevailed ; not however by 
arms, but by stratagem. The Greeks, worn out by a 
war of ten yearV determined to risk their hopes on 
one desperate effort, which, if successful, would end 
the war in victory; if not, would exterminate all 
hope of conquest, for the present, if not forever. 
They made preparations for returning home, embark- 
ed in their snips, and sat sail ; but they left near the 
city a wooden horse of vast size, in which was en- 
closed a band of their bravest heroes. This image, 
they pretended as an offering to the goddess Minerva 
to be placed in the Trojan citadel. To give effect to 
this stratagem, Sinon is despatched over to the Tro- 
jans, with an artful and fictitious story, pretending he 
had made his escape from the Greeks. The supersti- 
tion of the times gave them complete success. The 
whim struck the Trojans favorably. They laid open 
their walls, and, by various means, dragged the bane- 
ful monster, pregnant with destruction, into the city. 

That night was spent in festivity through Troy. 
Every guard was withdrawn ; all threw aside their 
arms ; and dissolved in wine, amusement, pleasure, 
and repose, gave full effect to the hazardous enter- 
prise of the hardy Greeks. The fleet, in the nigbt 
time, drew back to the shore; the men landed and 
approached the city ; the heroes in the wooden horse 
sallied forth, killed what few they met, opened the 
city-gates, and the Greeks entered. The ni^ht,whicli 
was begim in feastingand carousal, ended uiconflar 
gration and blood. The varbus parts of this daring 
|}lan, liable to great uncertamties and embarrassments, 
were concentrated and made effectual hv the signal of 
4Ltorch shown from a conspicuous tower by Helen her* 
^^^ the perfidious beauty, who had caused the war. 

e 
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This story, as to its leading parts, is probablj 
founded in fact : whether it is so or not, it does the 
highest honor to the genius of the poet bj whom it is 
relaied^ if true, or mvtnted^ if fabulous* 

Never was national vengeance more exemplary, or 
ruin more complete. ^ The destruction of Trov took 
place 1 1 84 years before the Christian era^ This fall 
of the Trojan empire, was final* Independence and 
sovereignty never returned to those delightful shores; 
nor has that country since made any figure in histo* 
rv* It continued to be possessed and colonized by 
the Greeks, while they flourished, and followed the 
fortunes and revolutions of the great empires. 

If the charms of Helen proved the oestruction of 
Troy, yet the Greeks themselves, though ihey were 
able to punish her seducer had little reason to boast 
#f their conquest, or glory in their revenge* On 
theur return, their fleets were dispersed, and many of 
their ships wrecked on dangerous coasts* Some of 
them wandered through long voyages, and settled in 
foreign parts* Some became pirates, and infested 
the seas with formidable depredations* A few and 
but a few of them, returnea to their homes, where ' 
fortunes equally disastrous followed them* Their 
absence, for a course of years, had quite altered the 
scene of things ; as it had opened the way to con* 
^piracies, usurpations, and exterminating revolutions* 
Their vacant thrones had been filled oy usurpers ; 
and their dominions, left def^celess, had fallen a 
prey to every rapacious plunderer. The states of 
Greece, which at the begmning of the Trojan war, 
were rising fast to prosperity, power and happiness, 
were overwhelmed with cafamities, and seemed re-* 
turning rapidly to savage barbarity. 

The institutk>nof the Olympic games, their nature^ 
and important influence, on society, together with the 
character, laws, and institutions of Lycureus, next 
fiwet the eye in tracing the great line of Greciaa 
history* But these events are too far dtstant ia the 
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resion of uncertainty, where real historical Kgbl 
holds a doubtful reign with fable and fiction, to merit 
an extended place in these sketches ; and, were they 
differently situated, they would lead us into details, 
far too minute and extensive for a work of this nature. 

Not to seem, however, utterly to neglect a matter 
80 extensive in its influence, and so lasting in its 
consequences to Greece as the legislation of Lycur- 
gus, we shall close this chapter with a general view 
of the character and institutions- of that great man. 

We have already seen the deplorable state of 
<3reece after the Trojan war. It will be proper to 
remark here, that the tumults, revolutions, and calam* 
itous events of those times, no less encouraged the 
savage enterprises of banditti, robbers, and pirates, 
than they roused the genius and talents of men of 
great and virtuous minds. In the midst of these 
convulsions, the Delphian Oracle had ordered a 
general armistice, ana4h^t certain games should be 
revived, or more properly formed into a regular and 
permanent hislilutib^ The lively and flexible ge- 
nius of the Greeks; ambitious, fond of amusement, 
of competition, of pomp and glory, was animated 
with the proposal. All thoughts of hostility were 
immediately laid aside in the general preparation for 
this splendid festival, which was to last five days, 
and to be begun and ended in the worship of Olym- 
pian Jove, .^^he most important of the Olympic 
games, 'ifrere wrestling, boxing, pancratium, coit, foot 
race, Mrse race, ana chariot racer;'^ Of these, the 
pancratium, which united boxing and wrestling, was 
the most dangerous and terrible, and the chariot race, 
hy far the most honorable of all. Iphitus, prince of 
i!lis, seconded by the countenance and advice of 
Lycurgus, the Spartan law-giver,, was the second 
founder of this noble institution. A large and beau- ' 
tiful plain near Olympia, in the Peloponnesus, was 
chosen for the purpose. Here a gymnasium was 
erected -, and all the plain was adorned with gardens, 
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porticoes, oolamns and arches, to render the scene 
as delightful and grand, as possible* (Jn a word, tl^M^ 
games were frequented by^mdssemblage of natidnsj} 
and to be a conqueror here inflamed the ambition of 
mankind more than the honcnrs of war or govern* 
ttieniu 

Lycurgos, moved bj the miseries of his country- 
men, and induced to ' hope success from his know«- 
led^e of their genius and character, formed the grand 
design of reducing them to (urder, under a new form 
of government, and a new c6de of laws ; the objects 
of which seem to have been to promote civil liberty 
and justice, public and personal safety, and military 

After regulating the various powers of government 
fn reference to those important objects, he proceeded 
to introduce an agrarian law, causing an equal divi* 
^ion of lands among the people* (He abolished the 
currency of gold and silver, and aHowed no money 
to be used but iron^^ He prohibited every article of 
luxury, greatly improved the Spartan soldiery and 
mode of fighting, and raised the Spartan conraioii* 
wealth to the highest eminence of military fame. 
But the spirit of his laws, and maxims of his govern* 
ment, resembled more the severity of military disci- 
pline, than the mild and gentle wisdom of civil policy ; 
and, allowing them their utmost merit, they tended 
ratherto convert a being of tender sensibilities and 
fine and noble aflfections, into a cold, unlovely ma- 
chine of reason, apathy, and stern justice. But the 
Greeks, in those times, would have refected a plan 
divested of all the errors to be found in that of Ly- 
curgus. It is impossible to civilize a nation at once ; 
and indeed, the laws of Lycurgus, considering the 
time when they were formed, and the effects they 

5 produced on society, can be regarded in no other 
ight than as an astonishing display of wisdom, ener- 
§gr and virtue* 
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CHAPTER XL 



AKCICRT OmECE, FROM THE LEGISLATION OF XTCITR- 
GUS, TILL THE ISSUE OF THE PERSIAN INVASION. 

WHOEVER surveys the Grecian history, will im- 
mediately perceive the inequality of the states, of 
which their grand confederacy was composed. Some 
of them were large and powerful ; others were small 
end perpetually exposed to injustice and insult from 
their haughty neighbors. The Lacedemonians first, 
then the Athenians, and at last the Thcbans, were at 
the head of the confederacy ; directed their counsels ; 
led their armies ; often drew them into wars ; indeed 
conquered and enslaved some of them ; and perpet* 
tially aiming at directing the helm io all public con- 
<:erns. 

Ambition is natural to man ^rjnor does it ever ap- 
|;ear more evident, or more oobus, than in the con* 
duct of the popular leaders of democratic confederal 
cies^ They cnerislied what they disclaim, and are, in 
all respects, what they wogld be thought not to be. 
'The artful demagogue has substantial reasons for 
preferring democracy to monarchy. In the latter^ 
he has no hopes ; ii> the former, experience suggests 
to him, that tne more noisy he is for liberty, the more 
certainly he bfaall enjoy aU the sweets of power ; and 
he well Hnows, that the mc^e he flatters his blind 
devotees, the more certainly will they suffer their 
eyes to be closely veiled, and the inore implicitly 
will they obey his mandates* 

Among the ancient histories, none art so import 
tant, or contain such ^iseful instruction as that of 
Greece. There the ambition, the haughtiness, tht 
injustice of large states, and the inconveniences, de». 
pressions, and final subjugation of small ones, afford 
a solemn warning to our own free and happy coun- 
try. In the present chapter, we «hal] take a brief 
«urvey of the Grecian history, from the tifttea x>f Ly- 
8* 
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cvrgns till the deftat of the Per^idM at the battle of 
PlatflDa, and of the issue of the Persian invasion* 

Neither the benign influence of the Olympic games, 
of the Iaw6 of Ljrcurgus, nor the Ampbictyonic 
council, could preserve them from the rage of civil 
war. The power and ambition of 'the Lacedemoni* 
ans, soon drew on them the jealoiisy of their sister 
states. A quarrel breaking out between them and 
(he Me^senians, a rich and populous province, lying 
on the western shores of the Peloponnesus, a long 
and desolating war ensued* Both parties were exas* 

C crated by a series of injuries ; and it became at 
ngth, on both sides, a war of passion, as well as of 
interest, and of extermination, as well as of conquest, 
^he Lacedemonians fought for interest, revenge and 
glory ; the Messenians, over and above all these, bad 
still more powerful motives; they fought for inde* 
pendence, life and fortune** 

- Though fortune seemed early to incline to the 
Spartan cause, as they were eviJently an overmatch 
for their adversaries, yet no advantage was gained, 
but bjr the greatest efforts, nor maintained, but by the 
utmost vigilance* The ground was always disputed 
with the fiercest conflict ; and every victory was 
dearly bought. At length, however, Qverpowered by 
the steady vigor and discipUne of tbcK^partan armies,, 
the Messenians were driven from the field, and be* 
sieved in their capital, Ithome, which, after a brave 
resistance, was forced by famine to surrender. 

The wretched Messenians, who escaped the swordi, 
went into voluntary exile, or became ^aves; and 
their valuable territories were auietly possessed by 
their haughty conquerors. The Lacedemonians, 
having now glutted their vengeance, and enriched 
their treasures by the sppik of a sister state, enjoyed 
repose fdr thirty years. 

How dtfScult it is to conquer a nation of freemen > 
to repress the energies, and crush the spirit of a pech 
pie determined lo be Free ! Afler groaning in »^vi^ 
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tude, and feeling tbe iron grasp of oppression thirty 
years^he Messenians revolted, shook off the yolce, 
and were able to maintain a war still more formida- 
ble, and by far more doubtful and threatening on 
the side of Sparta. C'^bey had previously drawn 
into their alliance the Argives ana Arcadbns, who 
promised them the most eroctual aid they could give^ 

4?hey were commanded by Aristomenes,ia genertir 
vho§e wisdom and temperance could only be equaU 
led by his intrepid bravery> But we cannot descend 
to particulars* The cHspute was long and bloody, 
seeming often to threaten the existence of the Spar* 
tan commonwealth ; but fortune at last declared a 
second time against the unhappy Messenians* The 
steady discipline and invincible courage, and great 
resources of Lacedcmon prevailed ; and the Messe* 
nians, borne down by inevitable destiny, forsook the 
£ekl, dispersed, abandoned their ancient abodes, and 
sought refuge in foreign countries, where a brave 
and enterprising spirit obtained^for many of them an 
Jionorable setttement* Their brave and generous 
leader, Aristomenes, after a course of adventures^ 
ended his life at Sardis. ^/Other generals,^ says Dr^ 
Gillies, ^ have defended tn^ir country- with better 
success, but none with greater glory ; other charac-^ 
ters are more fully delineated in ancient history, but 
none are more deserving of immortal fame,'' The 
conquest of Messenia, by the Spartans, took place 
about 670 years before the Christian era* 

From this period to the defeat of Croesus, king of 
Lydia, by Cyrus, as related in a former chapter/ 
compiHehending about 1^30 years, a* series of events 
arose, of high importance to the Greeks ; and in 
which vast accession^ of light are thrown over the 
histories of Europe and Asia* During thk period 
the Assyrian monarchy became extinct; the Persian 
arose to the empire of Asia ; and the Jewish mon* 
archy, having faMcen overthrown, had experienced ft 
depression and captivity of seventy years^ 
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The fiNTins of govemment in Greece had, some 
time previously to this, been changed ; and their 
monarchies, or rather tyrannies, had given place to 
democraticai republics. The human mind, seeming* 
ly slow in the progress of discovery, yet rapid in the 
improvement of discoveries, when made, or of hints 
leading to thein, seemed, first among the Greeks, and 
not far from this period, to acquire just views of its 
own natural and mherent rights. As men are noarly 
of equal size and streng^tb of body ^ as their is a 
general similaritv in th^r mental endowments; as 
Siey are actuated by like desires and aversions, pains 
and pleasures ; so they are naturally entitled to equal 
ri^ts, }»rivileges and enjoyments. 
/The consideration, that the monarch's power ex* 
ists only by the consent of his subject^ induced the 
Greeks, when they saw that power abused, to with- 
draw from it their support). Pursuing the same 
course of thinking, they were able, at last, to project 
varbus forms of co^^rnment, resembling each other 
as to the origin, tne distribution, and the end of su« 
^ preme power. As they saw clearly, Aat all power^ 
^ in iu first principles^ was in the people, and that it 
sfaQuk) only be exercised] jfor the gooa of the comma* 
nity) they contrived to distribute it among various 
persons, who should act by ^delegation, as servants of 
the public, and who shouicl be responsible to the 
public for their conduct. This may oe called a gov* 
ernment of checks. 

The wars, carried on during this period by the 
states of Greece, can by no means have a place id 
ihb compend : for although the ambitious, restless 
and enterprising Greeks were continually agitated by 
feuds ana quarrels, arising from their schemes 5S 
aggrandizement, both in the grand council of Am* 
phictyons and in the several states, yet they were 
engaged in no wars of considerable moment. The 
eacred war (so called) became interesting and im^ 
portunt, as .it gave rise to the establishmeot of the 
'amous Pythian games. 
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The commodwea^lth of Crissa, a small slate, lar 
near the famous temple and oracle of DelphL Al- 
though that oracle was highly yenerated by all 
Greece, and many other nations, yet the Crisscans, 
allured by the immense treasures deposited there, as 
offerings to the gbd of wisdom, fell upon, took and 
plundered that sacred place. \k thrill of horror 
«pread through all Greece, togetWTwith the strong- 
est emotbns of anger, grief, indignation, and reren^ 
The promiscuous blood of dge atid innocence, nm 
the violation of humanity, honor and modesty, were 
forgotten in the enormous and dreadful guilt of so 
great a sacrilege^ 

To the Amphictyonic council^ belonged to pre- 
scribe what measures should be^ken to punish this 
unparalleled outrage. Yet such were the dissensions, 
the political interests, and more probably the cor- 
rupting power of gokl, that that venerable body 
were at much difficulty, before they could resolve oft 
proper measures. 

At length, however, they were roused by the efo» 
quence and authority of Solon, one of the Atheniaa 
representatives, to punish this crime against religion 
and mankind. But indecision in their councils ren- 
dered their proceedings slow ; nor was it till after 
considerable time was spent, that the Crisscans were 
besieged in their capital, and ultimately destroyed ; 
their cities demolished, and their soil condemned to 
perpetual sterility.^ 

In gratitude to the gods for the fortunate issue of 
the Crissean or sacred war, the council of Amphic- 
tyons instituted the Pythian games^ which were cele- 
brated with a pomp and splendor little inferior to the 
Olympic. The termination of this war, and the in- 
stitution of those celebrated games, took place about 
590 years before Christ, in the second year of the 
forty-seventh Olympiad, and about three years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
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We are now drawing near to that period, in which 
Greece enjoyed the meridian of her giory^ The wis* 
dom of her counsels formed a powerful confederacy, 
equal in strength to the greatest empires ; yet being 
divided mto small, independent governments, the 
lawless ambition of individuals found less room for 
action, while persona) virtue and enterprise were 
more secure of a due reward. ' Greece, having pass* 
cd through a long and dubious infancy, began now 
to feel the vigorous bloom of youth, to display a de* 
termined character, and to assume that commanding ^ 
attitude, which never fails to excite confidence, vene* ^ 
ration and respect. 

We have alrfeadv noticed the soil, climate, and 
general features of that country, which was to cherish 
the first of the ancient nations. Mo subject is mort 
wrapt in darkness, than the origin of the ancient lan- 
guages : yet it will scarcely be allowed to be conjee* 
ture when we assert, that the Greek language, from 
its earliest stages, seems to have been the most per« 
feet, which nature ever formed, or divine wisdom 
ever inspired. Its copiousness and strength were no 
less adapted to the boldest eloquence, than its varie* 
gated and harmonious tones to every species of 
poetry* In no language was the grave and dignified 
st^le of histonr and moral sentiment, the native 
spirit and life of drama, or the wit and pungency of 
satire, ever better supported. 

All the natural advantages of the Greeks seem (o 
have been calculated to extend the mind, to strength- 
en all its faculties, and especially to elevate and em- 
bolden the imagination* Ihe country was well 
formed to yield an easy subsistence to its mhabitants ; 
their government, to cherish genius, and their lan- 
guage was that of poetry and oratory. 

I^on after the institution of the Pythian games, the 
genius of Greece began to display its power, and 
shoot forth all its beauties. The works of the tm- , 
mortal Homer had been read and admired : indeed 
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they had marked their path with I^bt ; enkindliDg 
at once the hero, the lover, the philosopher, and the 
legislator, wherever they came. But now appeared 
in succession, Archilocfaus, Terpander, Sappno, Si- 
monides, Alcseus, Stersichorus, Anacreon, and Pin- 
dar; and many others, whose names and eulosr 
might fill a volume. Their variegated strains unfold- 
ed every form of genius, wandered through everj 
field of fancy, extracted sweatness from every blossom 
of nature, and adapted their harmonious numbers to 
every tone of melody, from the thunders of the war* 
like muse, to the melting accents of the Ivre. 

Astonishing were the effects produced oy the com- 
bined influence of so many happy causes* /The arts 
and sciences, and whatever might be exptcted to 
arise from the best intellectual culture, now began to 
flourish in manly maturity^ Perhaps what we ascribe 
to superior strength of mmd in the ancients,^ was 
rather the effect of their amazing industry, and lim 
energy and ardor, with which they pursued the ob- 
jects of knowledge^ The moderns, compared with 
them in this respect, have cause to blush at their own 
indolence. The Greeks, however, invented^ improv* 
ed, and perfected ; and that especially in those walks 
of science, where strength and sublimity of mind are 
most needlifuU As a proof of this, we need only men* 
lion the names of Homer, Demosthenes, Alexander, 
Solon, Pythagoras, Miltiades, Praxiteles, and Phi^ 
dias : we mention- them not in the order of time.^ 

In a former chapter we have given a sketch of the 
Lydian monarchy, founded by Uandaulus, and ended 
in the conquest of Crcssus, by Cyrus, king of Persia. 
Although the Lydians were a nation given to dissi- 
pation and the most voluptuous pleasures, yet they 
were, at this period, brave, enterprising and warlike | 
and now, command^ by Croesus, a prince highly re-» 
oowned for military and civil accomplishments. The 
Greeks of Asia, if not in Europe also, must soon have 
^perieoped inconveaieace from (iie growing power 
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of Crcesus, whose conquests, power, and splendor, hr 
oclipsed those of his predecessors. Bui a much more 
terrible power was preparing by Providence to ex- 
tinguish forever the light of Croesus, and to change 
the whole face of things in Western Asia. We have 
already spoken of Cyrus. In this place it shall suf* 
fice to say, that his interference torever delivered 
the Greeks from danger as to the Lydians, but gave 
them a neighbor in himself and successors, much 
more formidable. The states of Greece were duly 
apprized of this, and were unwilling to make so dis- 
advantageous a change. 

While the storm of the Persian invasion was gath- 
ering, Croesus bad applied to the Greeks, and espe* 
cially to the Lacedemonians, for aid. Willing that 
the powers of Asia should check and balance each 
other, they were determined with their utmost efforts 
to prop his falling throne. But the celerityof Cyrus 
defeated their intentions; for before their auxiliaries 
could arrive, the decisive blow was struck, and the 
kingdom of Croesus at an end. The aspect of things 
now seemed to promise, that there should soon be 
collision of powers between the Greeks and Persians; 
but it is highly probable that Cyrus was willing to 
decline an attempt to subjugate that hardy race; 
and especially as Greece presented far weaker al- 
lurements, than the kingdom of Babylon^ and the 
wealthy cities of Asia. 

After the conquest of Lydia, while. Cyras was med- 
itating the subjugation of the Asiatic Greeks, he re- 
ceived an embassy from Sparta, with a message emi- 
nently characteristic of that bold an4 intrepid people. 
The messenger, in a style truly laconic, told Cyrus^ 
that if he committed hostilities against any of the 
Grecian cities, the Lacedemonian republic would 
know how to punbb bis injustice* It is said that 
Cyrus, astonished at the tnsolenipe of the me^^et 
demanded who the Lacedemonian^ were. This af« 
&ct€d ignorance was rather designed to express his 



contempt, than to gain information. He well knew 
who they were. When he was informed ihey were 
one of the states of the Grecian peninsula, he made 
a reply to the ambassadors, which contained a severe 
and just sarcasm upon their national character. He 
told them, " that he should never fear men, who had 
a square in the midst of their city, in which they met 
together to practise mutual falsehood and deception ; 
and that, if he continued to enjoy the blessing of ^ 
health, he hoped to afford (hem more domestic rea- 
sons of complaint, than his military preparations 
against the Greeks of Asia." 

The Greeks of Asia soon fell a prey to Harpagus, 
ivhQm Cyrus left behind him, with a powerful army, 
to complete the conquest of these countries, while he 
himself, now burning with ambition, directed his 
march towards Babylon. 

For a period of nearly forty years ensuing the tak- 
ing of Sardis, the Lydian capital, nothing will be no- 
ticed in the history of Greece. And here it will be 
proper to remark, that the commonwealth of Sparta, 
which, since the close of the 'Messenian war, had 
holden the first place amone the Grecian states, was 
now evidently falling behind that of Athens, and that 
the latter was fast rising in wealth, learning, power f 
and influence to the supremacy of Greece; ^n as- 
«endency owingto her commercial enterprise; 

The short and splendid reign of Cyrus, after the " 
reduction of Babylon, seems to have been fully em- 
ployed in settling the affairs of his extensive domin- 
ions. Nor is it probable, that in an empire of such, 
extent, he bad leisure, or much inclination, to di- 
rect his attention to so inconsiderable an object as 
the Peloponneisus. The Greeks, therefore, remained 
in a measure occupied in their own domestic con- 
cerns, till, in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, an op- 
portunity presented for the Asiatic colonies to throw 
off the rersian yoke. That monarch had determio- . 
&i on aft^inyasion of the Scythians, a warlike race? of 
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people, whose first irruption into the countries of 
Asia, took placQin the reign of Cjaxares the First, as 
already noticed. Darius, meditating revenge for an- 
cient, as well as^ recent, injuries, at the head of 
700^000 men, traversed Asia Minor, crossed the Bos- 
t)horus of Thrace, and was presently seen on the 
Danks of the Danube. Over that broad river, he laid 
a bridge of boats, and crossing it, plunged with his 
immense army into the wilds of Europe. Having 
spent several months in fatiguing marches, vain pur- 
suits, incessant labors, and continual alarms, he found , 
his army greatly impaired, their numbers diminished, 
and their spirits wasted. On his return, being en- 
tangled by mountains, forests, rivers and morasses ; 
flaring parties continually hung upon his rear, and for- 
midable hordes often throwing themselves in his way, 
threatened to cut on his retreat. The news of his 
disasters reached the Danube, where he bad posted 
strong guards to defend the bridge, he had thrown 
across that river. Several of the commanders station- 
ed there advised to break up the bridge, and thereby 
prevent his return, that his ruin might be completed. 
Among the foremost of those advising that measure^ 
wa»^Miltiades, the Athenian^ who considered this as 
I on opportunity, which ought not to be lost, of restor- 
ing the Asiatic Greeks to their liberty. But the plan 
fauing of success, Miltiades was compelled to seek 
safety in Athens, to escape the resentment of the 
Persian monarch. This celebrated advice of Mil- 
tiades, of which a particular account is given by Cor- 
nelius Nepos, was defeated by the counsel and auti«o- 
rity of Histseus, the Milesian ; who thereby saved 
the life of Darius, and brought himself into great 
favor with that prince. Darius, on his return to his 
own dominions, formed the design of punishing, not 
Miltiades alone, but the Athenian commonwealth. 

The conquest of the states of Greece, seems to 
have been a favorite object with the Persians, from 
the time of Cyrus« Their growing power, their in- 
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dependent spirit ami especially the lofty and cofa- 
manding attitude they assumeo^nd preserved, was 
wounding to the pride, and^ie^en alarming to iht 
fears, of the oionarchs of Asia. But the short reign 
of Cyrus was employed in matters judged to be of 
greater moment. The arras of hfs son Cambyses, 
were caried in a different direction ; nor was it till 
the reign of Hysttspes, that an invasion was carried 
into effect. Darius returned from his invasion of 
Scythia, covered with shame, and exasperated with 
disappointment. But finding himself re-seated on - 
his throne, he considered it as a malf^ euually die* 
tated^by revenge, interest and honoft.that he suould J 
Jiow chastise the Greeks, who, during his unforUinate 
expedition to Scythia, had shi^tvn but too clearly 
their pleasure in his di$grace)pknd their^ readiness to 
co-operate in a plan for his destruction. 

Inflamed with resentment, the Persian king there- 
fore resolved to make the Athenian republic, now re* 
garded as the head of Greece, the first object of his 
vengeance. He, therefore, after extensive prepara- 
tions, considerable delays, and some discouraging 
disasters, fitted out a very great armament, the com- 
mand of which he gav0 to Dalis and Artapherncs,B)en • ' 
eminently skilled in military command. This mighty 1^ 
army contained the flower of his empire, and was con- 
veyed in a fleet suflBcient to shade the Grecian seas. 

The majestic armament, after hovering awhile 
among the islands of the Archipelago, at length, with 
solemn grandeur, slowly approached the ^shores of 
Atticai The flower of the Persian army landed on 
the plain of Marathon, about teh niiiles from Athens; 
w^here they pitched their camp. In this interesttne 
moment, destined to confirm the glory of Greece, and 
to elevate the Athenians to immortal renown, thai 
brave but small republic stood alone^V^he other states 
refusing their aid, from republican jealousy, supersti* 
tion, and perhaps the paralizing snocfe of dubious 
ezpectatioiu Whatever it might have been, 10,000 
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Athenians, and a few men from Platsa, appeared lOr 
the field, to cope, as it is allowed bj all historians 
withUen times tneir number of chosen warriors*^ 

The Greeks, though few in number, were com* 
pletely armed, and were generally men of strength) 
courage, and tried skill in the gymnastic exercises. 
l*he celebrated Aristides, who was present in this 
battle, and who had a right, as general, to share in 
the commax)d, magnanimously resigned his right to 
:' Milttades as did the other commanders of Athens. 
On the morning of the decisive day, Miltiades formed 
his line of battle with the utmost skill and fore* 
sight. 

The heroes of Athens (for such every man of them 
might be called) took the ri^ht, and those of Platsea 
the left wing of the ^e, Tv^ich was formed on the 
side pf a hill ; down which when the signal for onset 
was given, the Grecian army moved with order and 
rapidity. When they came within the reach of the 
Persian slings and arrows, they ran and closed with 
the enemy with the most impetuous shock. 

The conflict was severe, but short. Nothing could 
resist the valor of the Greeks,^or equal the celerity 
of their evolutions. The Persians were dismayeai 
* broken, routed and dispersed ; they fled to their 
ships in theL utmost consternation, leaving 6000 of 
their best troops dead on the field of batde. The 
loss of the Greeks was inconsiderable. 

The death of Darius soon put a period to further 
preparations against Greece ; nor was the invasion 
renewed, till the expiration of ten years. 

From this period, Athens hefd 4inrivalled the as- 
9endency in Greece ; but even the cursory reader 
will not refuse a tear over the relentless fate of the 
brave and illustrious Miltiades : for soon after this, 
failing in an attempt against the isle of Paros, he was 
tried for his life, fined an immense sum, and flung 
into prison, where he expired with the wounds he 
had received in defending his country. He gave 
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fiberty and empire to his country, for which they re- 
warded him with chains and a dungeon. Nor yet 
can we pronounce with certainty concerning the 
reasons the Athenians had to doubt his integrity, or 
to suspect him of maintaining a clandestine corres- 
pondence with the court of Persia. Many men,, 
whom nature has made brave and virtuous, will at 
length become intoxicated with power, blinded with 
self-interest, bewildered with dazriing theories, ond 
liable to the deepest seduction. 

The Persians felt so severe a rebuke with sorrow, 
anger and indignation ; anc^ second invasfon wa^ 
resolved on, as the only expedient to wipe a^fay the 
disgrace of this signal defeat, which must otherwise 
remain indelible. The son and successor of Darius 
Hystaspes, waa^ Xerxes, surnamed the great.^ Wc. 
have already spoken of his famous expedition into 
Greece, in our view of the history of Persia. There . 
we particularly noticed the victory obtained over bis 
flept, by the policy and braf ery of Themistocles, in 
the battle of Salamis ; and of his precipitate retreat 
to his own dominions : we also noticed the defeat of 
the army, which he left under the command of Mar- 
donius^ m the great and memorable battle of Plataea^ 
by the combined armies of the Greeks, under the 
command of Aristides and Pausanias. 

At Marathon, a single state of Greece bad conquer- 
ed the united armies of Persia : at Salamis, the 
Greeks had shewn their superiority by sea : and at 
Plataea, the combined forces of Greece had destroyed 
the most eflScient force, which t:ould he drawn from 
the Persian empire, commanded by their ablest gene- 
rals. The dispute, which for ages had subsisted be-^ 
tween the Greeks and Persians, was now decided ; 
and it was well for the latter, that the former were 
satisfied without pushing the denfoostration further, 
by arguments still more unpleasant. 

The Persians, doubtless, meditated no more inva- 
sions of Greece. The latter was left in the pobsession 
9* 
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of unrivalled glory, and the former were compelled 
to set bounds to their schemes of ambition. 

If the first part of Grecian history conducts the 
reader through a period of fiction, the part which we 
are now upon, opens to the mind a period of virtue, 

fenius, merit ana lasting fame. They could boast of a 
lomer, whose amazing genius was able to construct 
an epic poem, not only the first,* but the noblest ever 
formed ; a poem, from which the mythologist, the 
legislator, the historian, the prince, the soldier, and 
even the geographer, could draw appropriate instruc- 
tions ; a poem, whose form has ever since been re- 
garded as an immutable rule and model of perfection ; 
a poem, which has tinged the whole current of poetry 
in all polite nations, and the lofty flighu of whose 
muse have never been outsoared. They could boast 
of an Amphictyon, whose wise and comprehensive 
mind had originated the first political confederacy, to 
whose benign influence the prosperity and grandeur 
of Greece may be clearly tracea ; and to which all 
free, deliberative, representative, legislative bodies do 
homage, as their grand parent. They could boast of 
a Lycurgus, whose powerful projecting mind could 
control the licentious savage with laws, which, if not 
the most amiable and humane, yet displayed an en- 
ergy almost more than mortal ; and which, if they 
did not produce the most happy, certainly produced 
the most masculine, determined and brave society of 
men, ever known. 

But if the institutions of Lycurgus were deficient 
in mildness and urbanity, they could boast of a Solon, 
who united in one system, and condensed into one 
body, the scattered rays of political wisdom and ex- 
perience, gleaned up from the wisest nations of his 
time ; who mingled mercy with justice, and the 
sternest precepts of philosophy with the"%ofter die* 
tates of sensibility and compassion. 

* It is by no means certa'^t, ^t Rooier's epic poem wts (he ftnV Uftt 
yffus tTer composed.— £dL 
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In short, as we approach to the final issue of the 
Persian invasion^ we are surprised at a group of great 
characters, which suddenly crowded the scene. Qpr 
minds are struck with the lustre of their virtues and 
actions* Miltiades, whose talents, as a soldier and 
commander, availed him instead of a host, first comes 
forward: then Leonidas and his adventurous com- 
panions, whose souls appear like so many bright 
flames of courage and love of glory r then Themis- 
tocles, whose deep penetration enabled him to pre- 
dict and ward ofi* approaching danger; and as by his 
foresight, so by his courage and conduct, to be the 
savior of his country. But their names and due 
praises would fill a volume. So far are we from 
Deing able to do them justice, that we hope only to 
awaken in the reader a desire to trace them at large 
in the pages of ancient history. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ANCIBNT .GREECE, FROM THE PERSIAN INVASION TILL T!IS 
DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE OREAT. 

In the preceding view of the history of Greece, 
the reader will perceive, that little mention is made 
of any of the states, except Lacedemon and Athens. 
For this omission, two reasons are to be assigned ; 
first, the brevity of this work requires, that but few 
things be noticed, as we pass through a field of such 
extent ; and secondly, tne other states, whether in 
the Peloponnesus, or out, whether in Europe or Asia, 
were generally animated by the same views and mo* 
lives, goveroed by the same politics, and followed 
by the tame fortunes. 

Greece had now acquired the summit of her glory 
and happiness ; but still she continued to exhibit un* 
questionabfe proofs, that no community can either 
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boasi of unsullied virtue, or can enjoy unrainded bap* 
piness. Many of those great men, whose talents and 
vj|lues raised their country to its present gres^tness, 
either by their own irices or the ingratitude and envy 
of their countrymen, were doomed to experience the 
most painful reverse of fortuncr (Disgraced by their 
country, they descended in poverty, sorrow and in- 
famy, to their graves ; leaving it for posterity to do 
justice to their memory,^ 

It will be remembered, that Pausanias and Aristides 
commanded the Greeks at the celebrated battle of 
Platsea, where the Persians received their last defeat 
under Mardonius* Pausanias afterwards, lost to all 
true sense of rectitude and honor, became a traitor, 
and suffered the punishment he deserved. His col- 
league, Aristides, though once banished upon suspi- 
cion, was recalled, and was able fully to demonstrate ' 
his innocence. He lived to a great age,enioying the 
highest honors of public confidence, and was sur- 
named the jusU But to no commander did the 
Greeks owe more, than to Themistocles. Historians 
generally allow, that after the defeat of the Persian 
invasi6n, under Darius Hystaspes, the Greeks were 
of opinion, that there would never be another inva- 
sion. Themistocles assured them to the contrary. 
He clearly foresaw, that what advantage had been 
g^ied over the Persians, would rather rouse their 
resentment, and stimulate their ambition, than break 
their spirit. He said, therefore, that the battle of 
Marathon was but a prelude to a more glorious con- 
test ; and by his counsel and authority, the Athenians 
were prevailed upon to forsake theircity, which they 
could have defended, and risk their fortune at 
sea. That was doubtless their salvation, as their 
naval skill far excelled that of the Persians : and 
even when their fleets were drawn up in sight of each 
other, the policy.of Themistocles Drought on an en- 
gagement contrary to the wish of both fleets, and by 
that means gave the victory to Greece, ubich did in 
veality decide the fate of the war. 
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To the superior genius of Themistocles, therefore, 
Greece was indebted for her liberties, and her exis- 
tence as a nation ; and to the same the world is in- 
debted for preserving a nation, who were the fathers 
of literature and govemmetit. But his services, 
however important to his country or to the world, 
could not save him. The Spartans regarded him 
with the most implacable hatred and malace. Thej 
implicated him, as being concerned in the treasoa 
and treachery of Pausanias. They first procured 
his banishment, then his death* 

In a former chapter it has been said, that the great 
line of history (i. e. if we follow the course of em- 
pire) would scarcely strike into Greece, till the era 
of Alexander. But this remark must be understood 
in a sense extremely limited; for at the close of the 
Persian invasion, and ever afterwards, nothing re- 
mained with the Persians but the shadow iDf empire : 
for, being compelled to acknowledge the superiority 
of the Greeks, both by sea and land, they were wil- 
ling to accept of peace on any terms. 

By a most vigorous system of war, arts, agricul- 
ture and commerce, the Grecian empire now spread 
in every direction; and the coast of Asia, from Syria 
to the feosphorus of Thrace, owned her sovereignty, 
including all the adjacent islands. It extended also 
on the shores of Europe, from Epirus round the' 
peninsula of Greece, and stretching to Macedon, 
Thrace and the Euxine sea. 

Soon after the close of the Persian war^the Atha- 
nians rebuilt their city, which had been destroyed by 
Xerxes ; or rather built it anew, and enclosed it with 
walls, whose height and solid itj^ rendered them im- 
pregnable to any common form of attack* They also 
built the famous harbor, called the Piraeus, which 
lay about five miles from the citadel of Athens. 
This harbor was large, and convenient for the whole 
Grecian navy. Here a new city directly arose, near- 
ly of equal aize with Athens. This new city, the 
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harbor, and the intermediate buildings, were sfHKk 
aftert^in the administration of Cimon, tne son of Mil* 
tiades,- enclosed in walls of amazing strength, extend- 
ing from the old city ; so that the enclosing walls of 
Atnens were upwards of eighteen miles in length. 

Under the administration of Cimon, and Pericles, 
these and various other public works were completed ; 
•o that Athens now began to assume a form and aspect 
exceedingly magnificent and splendid. If Babylon, 
Nineveh, or Perftepolis,»covcred a greater extent of 
ground ; if thoy contained structures of greater di- 
mensions, still their real glory and magnificence bore 
no comparison to the superb structures, to which 
Grecian architecture gave birth ; and their internal 
decorations, in comparison with those of Athens, and 
of other Grecian cities, were like the huge caverns 
and gloomy vaults, formed by the hand of nature. 
Kot Ur from this period the republic of Elis built the 
celebrated temple of Olympian Jupiter; a work 
equalled in no subsequent age. To afiord diversity to 
the 3'oung reader, we shall here give a brief de^rip* 
lion of this famous temple, abridged from Dr. Gillies. 

There had long subsisted a contest between the 
Eleans and Pisans, concerning the right of superior 
tending the celebration of the Olympic games. This 
quarrel resulted in a war, in which the Pisans were 
conquered, and all their effects were appropriated to 
the building of a temple to Jupiter, by whose assist- 
ance the Eleans were supposed to be victorious. 

This temple was of the Doric order, built of stone 
resembling the Parian marble, and encircled with a 
superb colonnade. Its dome was 60 feet in height, 90 
broad, and 330 long. It was covered with a rare 
kind of marble, cut in the form of tiles. At each 
extreme of the roof stood a golden vase, and in the 
middle a golden vktory ; below which, was a shield 
embossed with Medusa^s head, of gold. On the 
pediment, stood Pelops and Oenomaus, ready to bedn 
the Olympu: race in the presence of Jvpiten This 
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vault was adorned with the battle of the Centuars • 
and Lapithas* The labors of Hercules distinguished 
the principal entrance. 

After passing the brazen gntes, you discover 
Iphiius, who, as we have seen, founded the Olympic 
^ames, crowned by his spouse, Echechiria: thence 
the way led through a noble portico, to the majpsuc 
creation of Phidias, the Athenian ; which formed the 
grand ornament of the temple, as well as of Greece, 
The god was sitting on a throne, and of such colossal 
stature that his head reached the roof, 60 feet in 
height. This mighty image was composed of gold 
and ivory. In his left hand, was a burnished sceptre, 
in his right, an image of victory, and on his head, an 
enamelled crown of laurel. His robes and sandals 
were variegated with flowers and animals of gold. 
His throne was of ivory and ebony, inlaid with pre- 
cious stones. The feet which supported it, and the 
fiUets^which joined them, were adorned with innu- 
merable figures, among which were the Thcban 
children torn by sphinxes, and Apollo and Diana 
shooting the beautiful and once flourishing family of 
I>]iobe. Upon the most conspicuous part of the 
throne, were eight statues, representing the gymnastic 
. exercises, and a beautiful ngOre, resembling young 
Pautarus, the favorite scholar of Phidas, who, in the 
contest of the boys, had lately won the Olympic prize. 
On the four pillars, which between the feet, sustained 
the throne, were delineated the Hesperides, guarding 
the golden apples; Atlas with mighty effort sastain- 
ing the Iheavens, with Hercules ready to assist him ; 
Saiamine with naval ornaments in her hands, and 
Achilles supporting the beautiful expiring Penthesilea. 

But the ornaments of this temple and statues were 
indescribable ; presentbg at once to the eye, a scene 
of elegance, beauty, and majesty, which no words can 
paint. There were in Greece, three other temples, 
if not equal m all, yet far superior to this, in some 
-rei^ects, (viz.) that of Ceres aod Proserpine, at Elea- 
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sis in Attica; of Diana, at Ephesus; of Apollo, at 
Miletus, and of Jupiter, at Athens* 

During this period, the Greeks seemed to unite 
every thing in their character and actions, which was 
bold, enterprising or great ; but we cannot add, everj 
thing, that was just, generous and humane. Many of 
their greatest men, they banished ; some, on real con- 
Tiction, but more, it is presumed, on suspicion, from 
the base motives of jealousy and envy; and the 
season of happiness and glory for the Greeks scarce- 
ly arrived, before it was forever past. They now 
began to feel the corrupting influence of wealth, 
power and prosperity. Luxuries, like an over- 
whelming flood, rolled in from every quarter; and 
the insolence of prosperity, and pride of empire, 
struck at the heart of public morals and virtue, and 
began secretly to undermine that power, which had 
raised the Greeks to such an exalted height* 

The career of those great men, we have just men- 
tioned, was scarcely past, when the administration of 
Pericles opened scenes more splendid, more flatter- 
ing to the vanity, and more corrupting to the virtue, 
of Athens, than any, which had been l^fore his day'. 
Pericles was endowed with every accompllshmefltj 
necessary to enable him to influence and to govern. 
The most persuasive and commanding. eloquence, 
added to the greatest personal attractions and intel- 
lectual powers, rendered him the most extraordinary 
nan of his time. He was artful, bold and magni- 
ficent. He was a friend to every thing great and 
elegant in the arts and sciences 5 a professed repub- 
lican ; an accomplished courtier ; capable of build- 
ing cities; of commanding armies; ol leading men^s 
understanding by-the force of his reason, however, 
fallacious, and of inflaming tfceir passions by his ora-- 
tory. It is said that he thundered when he spake. 

Ambition was his ruling priaciple. His scheme^ 
which were generally concerted with policy, and 
ex^cjited^with success, tended unifomUy to sink the 
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states of Greece into one general mass, on which he 
might raisfey adorn and glorify the Athenian empire. 
In short, his aim was to make Athens the supreme 
arbiter of Greece, and himself the head of Athens. 

The history of Greece, from the battle of Plataeri 
till the Peloponnesian war, is in a great measure, the 
history of governments, and of arts and sciences. 
We shall pass over this, therefore, a period of about 
50 years, and proceed lo a brief survey of that war: 
and we shall see its causes early planted, and its ef- 
fects gradually forming the theatre for the Macedo- 
nian conqueror. 

. The warlike Medes were inebriated by the wealth 
and luxuries they found in the first Assyrian empire, 
which they subdued. The Persians drank the same 
deadly • draught from the conqgest of the second. 
The Greeks were effeminated by the conquest of the 
Persians ; and the Romans, as we shall see in tracing 
our line, jexperienced the same, in the conquest of 
Cartbage*and Greece. Throughout all ancient his- 
tory, we see virtue, industry and brfivery combined 
with ambkion, raising nations to empire; and we see 
wealthy luxury and vice, undermining and plunging 
them down to destruction. 

We have already noticed the ascendency, which 
the Spartans gained among the states of Greece, in 
the firiit ages of those republics. At first, it was real; 
at length only nominal; but after the battles of Ma- 
rathon, Salamis, and Platsea, it existed no longer^ 
The Athenians seem to have been superior to their 
sister states in genius, enterprise, and local situation.^ 
The gradual, but powerful operation of these, together 
with many other advantages, more particular and ac- 
cidental, rendered them superior to all. But by 
whatever causes they acquired superiority, one thing 
is certain, ihey used it with far less moderation, thaa 
the Lacedemonians had done before thenii The 
menacing tone, and haughty air, they assumed, were 
but ill calculated to promote their ancient union ^ 

10 
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and indeed they now seemed only solicitous lo extort, 
by force, from their neighbors, degrading acknowl- 
edgments and humiliating concessions. 

Ihis haughty and overbearing spirit clearly ap-. 
pcared in the administration of rcricles. His lofty 
and aspiring genius, his bold and animated eloquence, 
prevailed on his countrymen to throw off the noask^ 
and assert their right to supremacy. ^ The conse- 
quence waS) the extinction of all union, general re- 
. sentment, combinations, conspiracies, and civil and 
desolating wars. In the general calamities, Athens 
shared largely. The Peloponnesian war was pr<}- 
ductive of mcalculable evils; evils of which Greec6 
never recovered — equally subversive of morals, lib- 
erty and empire j and which prepared the way for 
the conquest of Alexander. 

The states of Greece, with equal astonisbmetit and 
indignation, received ambassadors from Pericles, to- 
gether with a mandate, that all the states and colo- 
nies should, by their deputies, assemble at Athens, to 
adopt measures for rebuilding ruined temples, and 
paying due respects to the ynmortal gods, for their 
assistance in the Persian war. An order so extraor- 
dinary, in so imperative a tone, was received by 
many I'lrith deep disgust, and secret murmurs ; by ther 
Spartans, with resentment and derision ; and by none, 
«with due submission, but those states, whose depen- 
dence had already insured their acqui^cence. The 
tendency of this measure, was to render Athens the . 
source of authority and the centre of deliberation, 
action, power and honor. 

When Pericles uncJerstood, how this requisition 
was received at Lacedemon, he is said to have exr 
cljtinied, with his usual forcible and figurative style, 
'* I behold war advancing, with wide and rapid steps, 
*from ihe«PeloponnesusD' In this conflict of power, 
policy, wealth and ambition, it was perceived, that 
Athens and Sparta must form the two rallying points ; 
Jind both those powers had endeavored, by every ar- 
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tifice of open and secret ncgociation, to slrcngthcQ 
their cause by leagues, alliances and auxiliaries. 

This memorable war was begun (by the Corinthians 
and Corcjrrean^ a colony from Corinth, about 439 
years before the Christian era. 

Corcyra is an island near the entrance of the Ad- 
riatic sea. East of it lies the kingdom of Epirus ; 
and west, the bay of Tarentum. This island has 
been famous even from the times of Homer, wjio 
calls it Phcsacia. Its present name is Corfu. From 
gemote antiquity tl^is island has been celebrated for 
its wealth, beauty, and at times, for its naval and mil- 
itary character. The republic of Corinth had early 
sent a colony to Corcyra, which soon grew into u 
wealthy and powerful state, and was able to resist the 
•hatighty and imperious requisitions of the mother 
country. Nor shall we find a more convenient place 
than this, to' notice an essential blemish in the moral 
and political character of the ancient Greeks. 

The spirit of emigration and colonizing prevailed 
more with lhe„Greeks, than with any nation, ancient 
or modern. (It^was, indeed, the natural result of their 
national character, form of government, and local 
•situation J Enlightened, free, independent and enter- 
prising, the defenceless state of many of their more 
barbarous neighbors, invited their aggressions; and 
the numerotts islands of the surrounding seas, gave 
ample room and full scope to the indulgence of their 
roving and restless propensities. They emigrated, 
invaded, conquered and colonized. And, before the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war, could their 
powers have bepn brought to a common focus, by a 
plan of policy sufficiently strong and combining, they 
would have formed the most powerful and warlike 
nation ever known. But, in this respect, they were 
' far behind the Romans. Divided into small inde- 
pendent governments, they were distracted" Ad torn 
by mutual jealousies; and their caprice, tyranny and 
vengeance, were often wreaked upon their refractory 
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colonies, towards whom they made it a point to pre* 
$ervc an attitude the most commanding and super- 
cilibus. A predominance of this unhappy temper, 
occasioned perpetual broils, and at last, brought on 
nn eventful struggle, from the deplorable consequen- 
ces of wbtcli^ Greece never recovered. 
(After some battles, and various success, the Cof- 
cyf cans, finding themselves in danger of being over- 
come, applied to Athens for aid, which was granted* 
in the mean time, the war is prosecuted with vigor : 
the Athenians send aid to Corcyra. Corinth is over- 
matched, and applies to Sparta and the Peloponne- 
sian states; ana they, at length, fall in on the part of 
Corinth. Thus, instead of Corinth and Corcvra, 
were seen Athens and Lacedemon in the fiela of 
dction, the states of Greece divided, and the devasta- 
tions of war spreading over their fairest provinces^ 

The Spartans,(if in any degree less warlike Than 
in former times, ^ere certainly more enlightened, 
more politic, and directed by maturer councils) 
Their bravery and fortitude were still terrible to the 
haughty Athenians ; and Pericles himself might have 
seen reasons for wishing, that he bad been satisfied 
with a more tacit acknowledgment of Athenian great- 
ness ; especially, when he now often saw that proud 
capital tottering on the brink of destruction, exposed 
to the fortune of a most eventful war, ^nd severely 
distressed by pestilence. 

While the confederate armies were ravaging the 
country of Attica, even almost to the|;ate8 of Atbeiui, 
a dreadful plague broke out in that city* As its first 
appearance was at the Piraeus, it was generally . be- 
lieved to have been imported from abroad m the 
Athenian vessels. This was about the year before 
Christ, 430. 

The glory of Greece was now jpast its meridian : 
ibr, whatever party mi^ht prevail, the reader must 
perceive a traia of inevitable evils in consequence. 
Deplorable is the state of a kingdom divided (gainst 
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itself. For the particulars in this wide and melan- 
choly scene of war, destruction and misery, the 
reader must be referred to the histories of those 
times. There be will find, that on the 16th of May, 
404 years before Christ, at the end of 27 years from 
the commencement of this unhappy conflict, Athens, 
the glory of Greece, the mistress of the arts and sci- 
ences, was taken by the confederate armies, and her 
walls, her towers and her fortresses, levelled to the 
ground. 

The day, says Dr. Gillies, was concluded by the 
victorious confederate armies, with a magnificent 
festival, in which the recitation of poems, as usual, 
formed a part of the entertainment. Among other 
pieces was rehearsed the Eleclra of Euripides, and 
particularly that affecting chorus, *^We come, 
daughter of Agamemnon, to thy rustic and humble 
roof." These words were scarcely uttered, when 
the whole assembly melted into tears* The forlorn 
condition of that young and virtuous princess, ex- 
pelled the royal palace of her father, and inhabiting 
a miserable cottage, in want and wretchedness, re- 
called to mind the dreadful vicissitude of fortune, 
which had befallen Athens, once mistress of the sea, 
* and sovereign of Greece, but deprived, in one fatal 
hour, of her ships, her walls, and her strength, and 
reduced from the pride of prosperity and power, to 
misery, dependence and servitude,vMtithont exerting 
one memorable effort to brighten the last moment of 
her destiny, and to render her fall illustriousii 

The Peloponnesians vainly boasted, that the fall 
ot Athens would be the era of Grecian: liberty. 
Athens, indeed, tasted that bitter cup, which lawless 
pride and ambition generally presents to her votaries. 
By her situation, her genius and prosperity, she 
seemed designed as the guardian of Greece ; but her 
ambition to govern or ta conquer,, which none in- 
flamed more than Pericles,, was as rash and presump- 
tuous, as It was foolish and vain* Athens, thus 
10* 
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bumbled, prostrated, and crushed, never rose (o her 
former slate ; and the j)owers, which triumphed over 
her, were involved in her destiny); resembling the 
members of a body, which revolffrom the head, cast 
it dowo, and trample it in the dust. 

After this jperiod, however, many great men ap- 
peared in Greece ; but no general bond of union could 
oe formed. Intervals of peace were short ; and their 
few virtuous characters only shown like passing 
meteors, for a moment. If Alcibiades was famous 
for his talents, he was no less infamous for his vices; 
and the few splendid actions, he performed were ut- 
terly insufficient to counteract the general effects of 
caprice, crooked policy, and a total want of virtue* 

Athens had scarcelxjecovered a measure of liberty^ 
hy the exertions ofvThrasybulus,* and began to res- 
pire, after a shock so paralizing, and calamities so 
dreadful, when war again broke out. This is com* 
monly called the Bceotian war* Instead of rising, as 
did the former, from the Peloponnesus, it now point- 
ed its avenging flames toward that haughty combina- 
tion of powers, and menaced them with a mte, similar 
to that of Athens. It is remarkable, that )as the sun 
of ancient Greece was still lingering on the western 
horizon, as if loath to set, she at times displayed an 
effulgence of genius, which few nations coula boast, 
when enjoying their meridian of glory. In the tdays 
of glory, whico Sparta and Athens had seen, it was 
Nttle expected, that Boeotia would ever be the terror 
of Greece ; would not only excite their jealousies, 
but alarm their fears, and would render necessary 
their utmost exertions, not to say in defence of their 
bonor, but of their national existence. ^ 

Historians, without a dissenting voice, allow 4|pa- 
minondas to have been great in the various characters 
of statesman^ hero, patriot and commander* The 

* Aft*r the Peloponnnsian war, the goTernmeiit of Athens wis ntnr- 
ped by 30 men, '* the dependents and creatures of Sparta,** who, on ac- 
count of their tyranny, are eenerally called the Thirty Tyrmt9§. Kfom 
those, Athens was delivered by Tbiasybuivs—- Ed 
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Thebans and their confederates were led by this 
most accomplished general into the Peloponnesus* 
Latedemon was their mark* Thej ravaged the 
country of Laconia, even to the gates of Sparta. 
That proud and powerful people had not seen such a 
day for five hundred years* The skill and valor of 
Agesilaus saved them. 

The course of human affairs resembles a revolving 
wheel, some parts of which are perpetually rising, 
some falling ; some are up, and some aown. It is in- 
credible, tnatJLacedemon should be compelled to 
apply tou^tKehs for aid, whom she had so lately 
conquered ; but this she did, and that wjlth success* 
The war progressed with vigor ; wfts protracted ; 
liad various turns, and was at len^th^terminated in a 
general battle at Mantinaea*', This battle is allowed 
to have been the most equally matched, the ablest 
conducted, and the most bravely fought, of any one 
ever fought in Greece. While the fortune of the 
day was evidently declaring for the Thebans, Epa< 
minondas was killed* This roused the drooping 
spirits of the Spartan allies, and at last rendered the 
victory doubtful* It was claimed on both sides. 

With Epaminondas, expired the martial spirit of 
his country : for, although the Thebans maintained 
the asceadency for some years, and were able, for a 
while, even to control the decisions of the Amphio- 
tyonic councij, yenhey gradually sunk to their former 
insignificance*; This great general terminated his 
career in the 2d year of the 104th Olympiad, 365 
years before Christ, and may be considered as one 
of the last expiring lights of the Grecian republics* 

Within eight years of the death of JBpaminondas, 
<i|l^ander tne Great^ was born, generally acknowl* 
edged to be the first of heroes and of conquerors* 
Under his powerful sceptre, the Greeks, the Persians 
and even the Indians, foroied but one amazing field 
of conquest* 

Empire first having taken h^r flight ffom Persia 
and from the Grecian republics, seemed for a while 
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bovering on other shores and coasts, as in doubt 
where to settle. 

More than 800 years before the Christian era, a 
colony from Jhe ancient city of Tyre, whose history 
we have already noticed, crossed the Mediterranean, 
and settled in Africa. Those enterprising adven- 
turers, conducted by the celebrated Dido, founded 
the city and empire of Carthage. The Carthari- 
nians, by degrees, extended themselves along the 
shores of Africa, and subdued the islands of the Med- 
iterranean, great part of Sicily, and even many isl- 
ands in the Atlantic ocean. They succeeded, and 
very far exceeded their mother country, in the em- 
pire of commerce, and were for many years masters 
of the sea. But the Carthaginians, like the Troja'ns, 
were destined, after flourishing a while, to enhance 
the triumph and exalt the fame of their conauerors. 
They were checked by the Greeks, and finally sul> 
dued by the Romans. 

The Romans, about this time, flourished under a 
consular administration. Manlius Torquatus, Decius 
Mus, and others, were cotemporary with Alexander. 
But the Romans were yet unknown to fame ; their 
wars not having extended beyond the small tribes 
and slates of Italy : for it is remarkable, that, after 
Rome had been an independent state 360 years, her 
territories did not extend twenty miles from the city. 

But a power was now rapidly rising, much nearer 
to Greece, which was to change the scene in Europe 
and Asia, and to influence the state of numerous na- 
tions, to ages unborn. 

Northwestwardly of the head of the Archipelago, 
and separated from that sea by several snaall Grecian 
republics, lay the country of Macedon. Its exact 
size, as also its boundaries northwardly, were little 
known even to the ancients, and still less to modern 
geographers. The country was rough, mountainous, 
and, for the m«st part, wild and barren. As early as 
the Persian invasiop, these parts were little known* 
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They had been colonized and subdued by the Athe- 
nians, but had revolted in the course of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

Amyntas,tbe grand-father of Alexander the Great, 
was the first prince of that dynasty, of any consider- 
able note in history, fie is represented by Quintus 
Curtius, as a man of gftat abilities, equally brave in 
the field, and wise in council^ But, overwhelmed 
with dificulties both foreign and domestic, he was 
able only to plant those seeds of greatness, which 
were afterwards to flourish and influence the destiny 
of half the nations of the earth. During his reign, 
the Macedonians were too wild and barbarous to 
coalesce in any settled plan of policy, civil or mili- 
tary. Of course they were kept in perpetual fear 
from the inroads of the lUyrian tribes, which skirted 
them on the north. 

The Greeks, likewise, though wasting away by 
swift degrees, in the fires of civil war, were still war- 
like and powerful, under the administrations of Cimon, 
Pericles and Epaminondas. The life of Amyntas 
was strongly imbittered bv intrigues and conspiracies, 
in his own palace, carried on by his famous, or ratjier 
infamous queen Eurydice : a calamity, which, amid 
all their greatness, seemed to pursue that whole dy- 
nasty of Macedonian kings, until it exterminated the 
posterity q{ Philip, king of Macedon. 

Amynta^' had three sons, Alexander, Perdiccas and 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Greats After a 
troublesome reign, he was succeeded by his eldest son 
Alexander, who found full employment in repelling 
the invasion of his ferocious and warlike neighbors* 
In an unsuccessful war with the Illyrians, he was com* 
pelled to become tributary, and to give a royal hos- 
tage. He gave his younger brother Philip, who, dur* 
ing liis residence with those rude but martial people, 
gained, a knowledge of them, which was afterwards 
of eminent service to him ; though he was then but a 
boy. On a similar occasion, being afterwards sent to 
Thebes, he there enjoyed the griatest advantages. 
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^Epatninondas/then flourished ; and taking Pbifip 
•under his immlfaiate protection and care, he educated 
him together with his own son, in the Grecian lite- 
rature, in which he made great proficiency. The 
school of adversity, ^ives lessons of wisdom, and im- 
parts an energy to man, almost indispensable to great- 
ness. For the most part, the more pampered and 
delicate children of easy fortune are enervated in the 
germe and blossom of life, and are forever hushed on 
the downy lap of prosperity, to inglorious repose. 

It was not so with Philip. In those adverse for- 
tunes, which could not break his spirit^^he learnt pa- 
tience, humility and wisdom^ He found ample re- 
sources in his own mind, made strong by exertion, 
and rich by experience. 

Three years after (he battle of Mantin»a, and the 
death of Epaminondas, Philip found that country in 
the utmost confusion. There had been no settled 
administration ; but civil war, assassinations, revolu- 
tions and anarchy. Philip was a prince of grtat 
abilities, and equal ambition. He cast his eyes over 
the wide prospect ; and, allured by the most brilliant 
hopes of aggrandizing his family, and invited by the 
degenerate effeminacy of the Athenians, the discord 
of the Peloponnesians, and the general weakness of 
all Greece, he laid the plan of an empire, which his 
son was destined to execute, and to exceed. Fortune 
seconded his views. His measures, taken with pro* 
found policy, and executed with surprising celerity, 
soon put him in peaceable possession of Macedon. 
He married Olympias, a beautiful princess of Epirus, 
whose personal and mental attractions made her no 
less worthy of his regard, than the greatness of her 
family ,descended from Achilles, rendered her worthy 
of sharing his throne. 

The Greeks, now degenerated from the glory of 
their ancestors, found their chief resource against the 
arras and policy of Philip, in the sublime and power- 
ful eloquence of Demosthenes. The muses, partial 
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to thid delightful land of tbeir nMivity, having long 
before this done what they could in forming the 
father of poets, now made their last efforts in forming 
an orator, never to be excelled. But, alas! in vain 
we.re the powers of rhetoric displayed. The strong- 
est reasons and the sublimest descriptions, the most 
solemn warnings, the most animated addresses, were 
antidotes too feeble to recover a nation, forever lost 
to virtue ; they were arms and bulwarks far too weak 
to resist a powerful conqueror. Yet they often seem^ 
ed to resuscitate the dying flame of liberty, and co- 
operating with other impediments to the consumma* 
tion of Fhilip^s ambition, that prince left his main 
enterprise to be effected by his son. 

A letter from ^jjiilip to Aristotle, the Grecian phi- 
losopher, announcing the birth of Alexander, his son, 
rs worthy of insertion ; i^ Know, that a son is born to 
113» We thank the gods, not so much for their gift, 
«rs for bestowing it at a time, when Aristotle lives*. 
We assure ourselves, that you will fotrm him a prince, 
i»#rthy of his father and of Macedon." When Alex- 
ander was thirteen years old, Aristode commenced 
this employment, as the young prince was then found 
able to receive and digest his instructions. ** It is 
impossible to say how far the greatness of the one 
was owing to the instructions of the other ; but it is 
no more certain that the one conquered the world, 
than that the other's opinions predominated over 
men's understandings during sixteen centuries.'?* 
. In the full career of pleasure and ambition,' Philip 
was assassinated, in the 47th year of his age, and 
24th of his reign, by Pausanias, as he was walking 
from his palace to see the public games, between his 
son Alexander, and his nephew of the same name. 
Philip had been very unhappy in his family, had 
once at a public feast, in a rage drawn his sword and 
rushecitfpon his son to kill him; but Alexander by a 
quick motion of his body evaded the blow aimedfat 

* Dr. Gillies. 
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bis life. It was believed by many^ that he was privy 
to his father's assassination. 

Thus iell Philip, in the vigor of his life ; his favo- 
rite schemes heing as yet acromplished but in part. 
When we view his life, actions, achievements and 
character, we can entertain little doubt, that he was 
the ablest statesman of any monarchy beyond the 
Augustan age. 

Alexander immediately ascended his father's 
throne ; and it was soon perceived, that the admini- 
stration of the government would lose nothing by 
the change. 

4t His first enterprise was against theC^arbarous and 
Warlike nations, that lay north and west of Macedon.) 
Wherever he turned his face, all ogposition vani^httf 
befoi:e him. On the death of his father, many pow- 
erful* and independent tribes of Thrace had seized 
the opportunity, expecting to avail themselves of tljft 
inexperience and youth of his son. But Alexander^ 
ahhoueh he was now, and from the moment of his* 
accession to the throne, preparing fortheinvasion%f 
Persia, determined to convince them, that they had 
nothing to hope from his inexperience, nor to ejtpect 
from his negligence. At the head of a well appoint- 
ed army, and with generals, whom his father had 
taught the art of war, he penetrated into Thrace, and 
was victorious in several sharp encounters. He crossr 
ed the^Danube and displayed his triumphant standard 
on th«' northern banks of that river. There many 
neighboring nations struck with the terror of his 
arms, sent him their submission in the humblest terms* 

But while he was marching and conquering in the 
wilds of Europe, a report was spread in Greece, that 
he had fallen in battle. Whether the belief of this 
was real or pretended, the perfidious Greek?, tliough 
thi y had ju^t before complimented him by appointing 
him gonerjil of Greece, began now industriously to 
fonif ut u war with Macedon. Athens, Sparta, and 
particularly Thebes was at the head of this attempt.. 
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The. news of this diversion reached the youthful con- 
queror, as he was ready to return* In eleven days 
he was seen before Thebes ; which ancient and^ven* 
erable city he had destined to utter destruction. CjHe 
took it by storm, put the inhabitants to the sword^ 
and levelled it to tne ground) Thus ended the city 
of Cadmus, after having remained one of the heacfs 
of Greece 710 years. 

The Greeks, struck with dread at the fate of 
Thebes, sent ambassadors to appease the resentment 
of Alexander, and to congratulate him on the success 
of his northern expedition/ Never did the character 
of a nation undergo a greater change, than that oi 
Greece, from the times of M iitiades to those of Alex- 
ander. They now were as low, as they had been 
exalted ; as feeble ^s they had been strong ; and as 
mean and base, as they had been noble and magnifi- 
cent. , Indeed, so rapid was their declension, that the 
fortune of Alexander was to them rather a favor, than 
a |courge. 

Dui nothing could exceed the decision and des- 
patch of his counsels, the energy of his preparations, 
or the rapidity of his motions. He despised all 
slower counsels, all delays, andF even the usual pre- 
cautions, which commonly retard warlike schemes. 
His father^s ablest generals were astonished at the 
vigor and success, wiih which he executed the- bold- 
est plans*' One reason he assigned for invading 
Persia, was a pretended suspicion, that their emis- 
saries had been concerned in the murder of hiB 
father ; although the impartial reader of history 
cannot avoid a suspicion of a very different .nature. 

Alexander, having intrusted his domestic concerns 
(for such now were those of Macedon and Greece) to 
. Antipater, set forward on his Persian expedition, at 
the head of an army consisting of 5,000 horse and 
80,000 foot. In twenty days he arrived at the 
Hellespont, where he crossed without opposition into 
A»ia. 

11 
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With SO small an army, says Quintus Ciirtius, it is 
doubtful, which is most admirable, the boldne^ or 
the success of Alexander's vast enterprise. His 
army was truly a veteran aripy, consisting of old men, 
who had fought in the earlier wars of his father and 
uncle. His soldiers were grey headed, and when 
embodied, they resembled the venerable senate of 
some ancient republic. Their dependence was not 
on the swiftness of their feet, but on the strength of 
their arms. 

The extensive regions of the Persian empire were 
inhabited by various nations, without any common 
bond of religion, manners, language, or government. 
Their capital cities were dissolved in luxury ; and 
their provinces had long been in a state of real dis- 
memberment, for want of any combining system of 
policy, either civil or military. Murdfers, treasons 
and assassinations were the usual steps to the throne ; 
and, when seated there, the monarcn's business was 
little better. ^ 

Although the Persians were abundantly forewarned 
of Alexander's intentions, yet they suffered him to 
advance into their dominions, unmolested either by 
sea or land. In their confusion and alarm, which 
every day strengthened by intelligence of the rapid 
advances of the Greeks, the advice of their ablest 
counsellors was rejected, either through ignorance or 
envy. The most skilful generals in the service of 
Darius, urged the utter impolicy of risking a general 
battle with. Alexander, whose impetuous valor, now 
enhanced by the necessity of conquering, would 
drive him into the most desperate enorts. It was 
therefore advised to lay waste the wide country be- 
fore him, and tame his courage by delays* By this 
policy, Fabius afterwards checked the progress of 
Hannibal, and saved Rome. 

But the foolish and haughty satraps of Persia re- 
jected this advice with disdam, as unworthy of the 
dignify of the empire of Cyrus, especially, as it came 
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from Memnon, the Rhodian ; the only general, how 
ever, in the armies of Darius, whose opposition ap- 
peared at all formidable to Alexander. This great 
man, however, was soon removed by death ; and 
Darius was left to the folly and perfidy of men, who 
knew no language but that of flattery. 

The river Granicus issues from mount Ida, in the 
Lesser Phrygia, and falls into the Propontis^ On the 
eastern banks of this river, the Persian commanders 
assembled their forces with the utmost expedition, 
and determined to resist the shock of the enemy; 
and from this place, the scouts of Alexander brought 
him the desired intelligence, that the Persians were 
assembled in considerable force. As he approached 
the river, Ire perceived the Persian arm v on the op- 
posite bank. Determined on an attack, he immediately 
made dispositions for crossing the river. His cavalry 
opened to the right and left, and displayed the form- 
idable Macedonian phalanx of infantry, divided into 
eicht sections. A line was instantly formed. 

VVhile these arrangements were making, Parmenio, 
a general as celebrated for bravery as for caution, 
remonstrated against crossing the river in such dan- 

ferous circumstances. The channel, though forda- 
le, was deep and rough, the current rapid, and the 
bank steep and rocky. The enemy stood on the op- 
posite bank 5 and the river must be forded, and the 
bank ascended, under showers of arrows and darts. 
But nothing could intimidate Alexander. He leaped 
upon his horse, assumed the command of the right 
wing, and gave the left to Parmenio. As he dispersed 
his orders, a fearful silence<ensued, and both armies 
expected the onset. In a few moments, the Macedo- 
nian trumpet was heard from all the line, and the 
whole was seen entering the river. 

As they reached the opposite bank, the shock was^ 
dreadful: for the Persians, who fought for life and 
empire, received them with the most obstinate 
bravery. Alexander was conspicuous by the bright^ 
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ness of his armor, the terror of his voice, the aston- 
ishing celerity of his movements, and the victory 
and death which attended his arm. He infused hi3 
spirit into his army* It was impossible not to be 
brave, where he was. But his intrepidity led him 
into dangers, which none but himself ever seemed 
destined to escape* His spear was broken in his 
hand ; his helmet saved his life from the stroke of a 
battle-axe ; and the brave Clitus, whom he afterwards 
murdered in the fury of passion, saved him at the ■ 
same instant from the stroke of a scimitar, which 
must have proved fatal. 

The fortune of the day was nearly decided, before 
the phalanx of infantry could ascend from the river. 
Their dreadful aspect, glittering with steel, completed 
the victory; and the Persians were either killed, 
taken, or dispersed. Besides that this battle seemed 
to presage the future fortune of the war, it was ruin- 
ous to the cause of Darius, who here lost several of hir 
ablest commanders, with about 20,000 men, while^ 
incredible to relate, Alexander lost only 30 or 40. 

The fortune of no conqueror is better known, than 
(hat of Alexander. His only impediment in the sub- 
jugation of the Persians, seemed to be the great ex- 
tent of their territories, and the distance of their 
capitals and fortresses. Darius CodomanuarcJisplayed 
little else in the course of this war, which was to put 
a period to his empire, but weakness, cowaidice, the 
most stupid ignorance, extreme vanity, and a total 
incapacity either of governing a kingdodsi, or of com- 
manding an army/ 

Between the battle of Granicus and that of Issus, 
where Darius commanded in person, nothing took 
place worthy of insertion in this compend. In gen- 
eral, the masterly policy of an extensive plan of 
operations, united safety with despatch, and crowned 
every movement with success, as much to the glory 
of the invadei-s, as the ruin of the invaded. 

The defenceless nations of the Lesser Asia, sent 
'heir ambassadors in throngs to deprecate the vcn- 
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geance, implore the mercy, or court the alliance, of 
the young hero. But he moved from place to place 
ivith a celerity, vvhich almost denied access to his 
faint hearted but nimble footed suppliants. 

Parmenio, the next in command to Alexander, was 
despatched on various excursions, either to receive 
submissions, or to reduce such strong holds as might 
dare to stand a siege ; but the king of Macedon him- 
self held a more regular line of march, and halted at 
the great cities. When arrived at ancient Troy, he 
performed splendid sacrifices and honors at the tomb 
of j&chilles, his great maternal progenitor. It is al* 
lowed by all, that he took that hero for his model. 
, So enamored was he of the character and glory of 
Achilles, that he constantly carried Homer's Iliad in 
his pocket, and read irt it almost every day and hour. 

The delays of the Grecian army led Darius to 
imagine, that fear kept the Greeks at a distance. 

To give the young reader a view of the character 
of the Persian monarch and nation, and generally of 
the imperial pomp of the ancient Asiatics, we shall 
here descend to a brief detail of the preparations of 
Darius, and particularly of the order of the camps 
and movements, which we translate and abridge from 
Quiatus Curtius's Life of Alexander^ We d^em this 
apparent disproportion allowable, both from having 
promised it, in our preface, and from the vast impor- 
tance of the events, to which it leads. 

Darius Codomahus may be compared Avith Louis 
XVI. of Franc^ If the term innocent or inoffen- 
sive is applicable to an absolute mortarch, they were 
both among the most innocent, inoffensive, or harm- 
less of their respective dynasties. When Darius perr 
ceived at a distance the gathering storm, rising from 
Macedon, he sent a splendid and haughty deputation 
to Alexander, in which he declare! himself to be the 
king of kings^ acd the relation of the gods, and that 
Alexander was his servari|» This commission was 
given to the satraps of tfie empire with orders jto 
11* 
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/seize the mad boy, (for so he termed Alexander;) (o 

^ whip him severely, to clothe him in mock purple, and 

r brine him bound to him ; moreover, to sink his ships, 

in which he had crossed the Hellespont, and to send 

C his army in chains, into exile, to the fflrther shore of 

< the Red Sea.'^ The Persian lords, entrusted with this 

gerfttc offi^^'ssembled what they thought a sufficient 

force, on the banks of the river Granicus, where they 

intended to execute, to every punctilio, the orders of 

the monarch of Asia. They found it no easy task 

to seize the mad boy. 

The only great military character at this time in 
the service of Darius^as Memnon, the Rhodiah. 
That experienced soldier comprehended, at once, tlTe 
nature and consequences of this threatening war ; 
and advised his master to the only expedient, which 
could have exhausted the impetuous fire of the mad 
6oy, so much despised at the Persian court. Mem- 
non's advice, together with its rejection, have been 
already noticed ; as also the result of the affair at the 
GrajnicuB. 

a he loss of the battle and so great a part of the 
army* of Granicus, for the first time, roused the king 
of Persia from his dreams of security, and opened his 
eyes on the imperious necessity of decisive measures. 
Without loss of time, he endfeavored to wield and 
concen irate ihe strength of his empire, on an emer- 
gency, which had not occurred, since the days of 
CyniSu 

The regions of Asia have always been populous ; 
and Darius found no difficulty in assembling an army 
answerable to the dignity of the king of kings. Hfe 
assembled his forces on the plains of Babylon, and, 
determining to command in person, made his disposi- 
tions accordingly. 

According to an ancient custom of the Persians^ 
he began his march, to meet the enemy, at sun-rise, 

• Probably about one tenth part of the Persian army £iUin the battle 
•f Granicas. — fd. 
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and in the following order. Foremost went the 
magi, supporting, on altaie of massy silver, what the 
Persians call the sacred and eternal fire. They be- 
gan to move at the sound of the trumpet, given from 
the king's pavilion, at the same time chanting a 
hymn, suitable to the grand occasion. The magi 
were followed by three hundred and sixty-five youths, 
a number equal to the davs of the year, veiled in 
Tvrian purple. A splendid chariot, sacred to Jove, 
followea these, drawn by white horses; and then a 
horse of wonderful size, which they called the steed 
of the sun. Behind these, were ten chariots, richly 
embossed with silver and gold, which were followed 
by the .cavalry of twelve nations, with various arms 
and ensigns. A corps of 10,000 chosen warriors, ar- 
rayed 4n the mqst superb style of eastern magnifi- 
cence, covered wuh gold and gems, whom they called 
the immortal band, went next ; and they were follow- 
ed by 15,000 men, denominated the kmg's relations, 
dressed in a stjje of the most costlv and efieminat^ 
luxury^ Next to these, went a band called the 
Doryphori^ dressed in royal apparel ; before whom 
moved the superb and lofty chariot of ihe king, sup- 
ported on each hand by divine emblems, emblazed 
with pei^rls'of inestimable value, and bearing the 
images of Ninus and Belus,* the founders of the As- 
syrian empire, with a golden eagle« 

The dress of the kiRg was distinguished by every 
possible mark of the most luxurious wealth, the most 
gorgeous blaze of gems and gold. Ten thousand 
spearmen followed his chariot, armed, with silver 
spears, and darts of glittering gold. On his right 
hand and left, about 200 of his family connexions 
attended, and were enclosed in a body of 30,000 in- 
fantry, the king's body-guards. Behind these, a 
short distance, Sisygambis the mother, and Statira 

* Nirorod was the founder of Babylon,-and Ashur of Nineveh. It is 
^sible, (hat Bilus m%bt be another name for /i%mir6d wd A^m* for 
-ddsftttr.— Ed. 
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the wife of Darius, rode in separate chariots. A 
multitude of women ; in short, the children and me- 
nials and pellices of the king, came next, under a 
strong guard ; and the light armed, even a multitude 
of nations, brought up the rear. 

It is said, bj our author, that one day, while Darius 
was viewing this immense army, he turned to Chari- 
demus, a veteran Greek, who had fled his country 
from hatred and fear of Alexander, and asked him, 
whether he did not think, that even the sight of such 
an army would be sufficient to afirighten Alexander 
and his handful of Greeks ? Charidemus, forgetful of 
regal pride and vanity, made answer, " This army, 
so superbly equipped, this huge mass of so many na- 
tions, drawn together from all the east, may be terri- 
ble to nations, like themselves, may shine in purple 
and gold, may glitter in arms and wealth, so as to 
dazzle the eye, and exceed conception. But the Ma- 
cedonian forces, of stern visage and roughly clad, 
cover the impenetrable strength of their firm battal- 
ions with shields and spears. In the solid column of 
their infantry, which they call the phalanx, man is 
crowded to man, and arms to arms. They learn to 
keep rank, and to follow the standard at the slightest 
signal. Whatever is commanded, they all hear. Nor 
are the soldiers less skilful than their officers, to halt, 
to wheel, to form the crescent, to display their wing, 
or change the order of battle, Thint not that they 
value gold and silver. Virtuous poverty js the mis- 
tress of their discipline. When weary, the earth is 
their bed ; by whatever food comes to hand they an- 
swer the calls of hunger ; and their repose is shorter 
than the night. And can we think, that these Thes- 
salian, Acarnanian and £tolian horsemen^ a band in- 
vincible in war, clad in glittering steel can be van- 
quished by slings and spears of wood ? No. You 
need troops like them to contend successfully with 
them. From that land, which gave them birth, aux- 
iliaries must be sought. (^ Would you, therefore, hope 
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to vanquish Alexander, strip off the gold and silver 
ivith wriich your army is adorned, and hire soldiers, 
like his, who can defend your countfJJ^ 

Darius, though naturally of a mild and gentle tem- 
per, yet now agitated by fear and jealousy, and of 
course become cowardly and cruel, in a rage at rc- 
znari^s so just, and advice so pungent, ordered the un- 
fortunate Charidemus to be instatitly beheaded ; and 
it was accordingly done. Like all other rash and 
foolish spirits, he perpetrated in haste an atrocity, 
which he could not retrieve by lasting and bitter 
remorse. 

The Persian king, soon after, set forward with this 
vast cavalcade, probably of near a million of souls, in 
quest of the hardy band of Greeks, who dispersed, 
captivated or slew all who came in their way. How 
different bis army and his whole conduct from those 
of the great Cyrus, when he marched from the same 
countries to encounter Croesus, king of Lydia ! and 
how different in the result ! 

The death of Memnon, the only general of Darius, 
for whose military talents Alexander had the least 
respect, gave conndence to the Greeks, and struck a 
deadly damp to the hope and courage of the Persian 
monarch. Although Memnon's advice had been 
flighted, merely to gratify the vain-glorious pride of 
his haughty rivals, yet his loss was felt aad deplored i 
and Darius perceived himself surrounded by *he min- 
isters of his pride and folly, from whom he had liale 
to expect, but stupidity, treachery and cowardice. 

At the head of this unwieldy mass of people, 
Darius moved from the plains of Asia, northward, to- 
ward the mountains of Syria, in quest of a handful 
of Greeks, whoih still he affected to despise. And 
well he might have despised them had he not been 
a stranger to the art of war, as well as to the proper 
use of bis own resources. An attention to the advice 
of Charidemus, mi^ht have saved him. By a little 
augmentation of his Grecian auxiliaries, he might 
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have easily opposed to Alexander, a number of 
Greeks equal to the Macedonian army ; as he had 
already in his army, a powerful body of Greeks, who 
constituted his most efficient force. Nothing could 
have been more gratifying to the Athenians, Lace- 
demonians, and, indeed, to all the peninsula, than 
the fall of Alexander, from whose triumphs they 
expected nothing but chains. 

Had they seen a power in the field able to resist 
the conqueror, or even to protract the war, they 
would have lent their aid. But the counsellors of 
Darius were unable to form any regular, plan. Inflat- 
ed with the empty name of the empire of Cyrus, 
from which the spirit and genius of Cyrus had long 
since departed, they dictated nothing but rashness ^ 
^and fo Uy. They even counselled Darius to put the 
<^-Grccian troops to the sword, for fear they might prove 
\^ treacherous, and desert his standard in the day of 
* battle. 

In the line of Alexander's march, an entrance into 
Cilicia was commanded by a pass over a mountain, 
where a very few men might have stopped the pro- 
gress of a powerful army- This pass was command- 
ed by Arsames, governor of Cilicia./^ Instead of de- 
fending it, on the approach of Alexander, the das- 
tardly Pefsiians fled, before the Greeks came in sighf; 

Alexander, when he gained the height express*^ 
astonishment at his good fortune j nor could he but 
perceive, that such an advantage, so readily aban- 
aoned by the Persians, gave a sure indication of his 
future success. Yet, in passing these mountains, he 
kept continually before his army, bands of light 
armed Thracians, who might secure him from am- 
buscade and surprise. * 

Tarsus, afterwards the birth-place of the apostle 
Paul, principal city of Cilicia, had been set on fire 
by the Persians ; but the city was saved bv the timely 
arrival of Parmenio.. The ablest counsellors of Da- 
rius urged him to rctutn to the extensive plains of 
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Mesopotamid^ where his innumerable forces mighty 
act to advaanage ; or at least, that his army should? 
be divided, and led on to^cncounter the Greeks ^ 
different times and placfi&i,*^ 

Darius was especially induced to reject this saluta- 
ry advice, by intelligence that Alexander was dan- 
gerously sicK. He therefore hastened his march, 

d came up with Alexander at the bay of Issus. 

t ivhen it was ascertained, that the Macedonian 
array was near and approaching, Darius was greatly 
surprised and cjisappointed. He had entertained a 
vain confidence, that the Greeks would retire at his 
approach, and not dare to hazard a battle with an 
army like bis.^ Indeed, had he possessed the talents 
of Alexander, the army of the latter would not have 
sufiked his innumerable host for handfuls. 

Darius gave the command of his right wing to Na- 
barzanes, to which he added light troops, composed 
of slingers and archers, to the amount of 20,000. la 
the centre of this wing, Thymodes was placed at the 
Jiead of 20,000 Greeks, a power of itself suflScient to 
cope with the Macedonian phalanx. It was indeed 
the flower and strength of his army. The left wing 
was commanded by Aristodemus, a Thessalian, with 
20,000 infantry. To these he added the most war- 
like bands of the aHied nations. In this wing the 
kmg himself fought, with SOOO chosen cavalry, his 
body guards, sustained by 40,000 infantry. Near 
these, were ranged the Hyrcanian and Median horse, 
a powerful body of cavalry ; and finally, many thou* 
fiands of auxiliary forces. In front of this array, six ^ 
thousand slingers and archers moved forward to com- 
mence the battle. / 

The place for the battle was most unfortunate for 
Darius. A narrow irregular plain; limited on one 
side by the sea, and on the others by mountains and 
declivities,'enabled Alexander to display as wide a 
front as Darius, and gave a peculiar advantage to the 
Greeks, accustomed to manoeuvre among nills ai^ ' 
wouHtaiiis. 
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Alexander drew up his powerful phalanx in front* 
The command of his right wing he gave to Nicanor, 
the son of Parmenio. H^xt to him stood Coenos, 
Perdiccas, Ptolemy, Meleager and Amyntas; each 
one destined to a particular command. The left 
wing, which extended to the sea shore, was command- 
ed by Parmenio, with Craterus, subject to his orders. 
The cavalry wore ranged on each wing; the Mace- 
donian and Thessalian on the right, and the Pelo- 
{>onnesian on the left. And before all, as was usual^ 
ijjht armed troops, archers and slingers were sta- 
tioned. 

When the armies now stood m open view of each 
X)ther, Alexander passed before the front of his for- 
midable line, addressing his officers and soldiers^ man 
by man. He encouraged them to the contes^rom 
motives of safety, interest and gloryi He remmcled 
them of a series of victories gainecl, when victory 
was far less necessary, but never, when it would l>e 
more glorious. 

The conflict for a while was severe and dreadful. 
Darius did every thing be could to sustain his falline 
throne. Indeed the Greeks in his army fought with 
great braverv, and in discipline, were little inferior 
to the Macedonians. Had their numbers been equal| 
they mi^ht have influenced the fortune of the day. 
But an immense rout and confusion soon took plac^ 
in the Persian army; and when the Greeks saw 
themselves contending alone against a superior force, 
such as were not slain, either surrendered, or fled in 
despair. Darius soon perceiving all was lost, with 
• some difficulty eflfected his escape*' 

In the camp of Darius was found considerable trea- 
sure : but what was most inestimable to Alexander, 
was the family of the unfortunate Darius. Among 
other royal personages, were taken Sisygambis, the 
mother of Darius, his children, and his queen, the 
beautiful and celebrated Statira, considered as one of 
the finest women of antiquity. The ardent and 
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youthful conqueror, on this occasion, displayed the 
highest sensibility and honor of a soldier and a hero. 
And his behavior to those noble captives, may be 
compared with that of the great Cyrus before, and of 
Scipio after, his lime, on occasions nearly similar. 
He treated them with the respect and deference, due ^ 
to the elevated rank of their more fortunate daysl 
and strove hy commiseration, pity and tendcrnesst^" 
to mitigate the severities of their hard fortune^^ In- 
deed, his heart, subdued by the resistless charms of 
virtue, innocence and beauty, of a conqueror made 
him a captive in his turn, me afterwards inarried 
Statira,* and made her a sec5nd time queen, not of 
Persia only, but of Asia, Africa and EurdpeJ* Her 
second elevation, however, was soon terminated by a 
destiny more severe and dreadful. (Cn the death of 
Alexander, she fell a sacrifice to ihecruelty and am- 
bition of those blood-thirsty harpies, whose first care 
was to extirminate the femily of ^lexande^^ 

In a former chapter, we have spoken of the siege 
of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. The taking of that 
celebrated city by Alexander, was not one of bis 
least brilliatnt exploits. Although conquered and 
humbled by the Assyrians, that queen of commercial 
cities had regamed her" former splendor, and had 
forgotten her ancient fall and degradation. The 
Tyrians, having sent Ambassadors to Alexander, dc* 
sired to know bfe ffleafsfui^e, and declared their siib- 
mis^ion to his wJlh But when they were informed, 
that he intended paying them a visit they, with 
equal modesty and firmness, sent him word, that 
although they were disposed to do homage to his 
will, yet as they were an independent state, .they 
i^ould neither admit him or the Persians to make 
thdr cily a part in the -war. This was enough for 

^Tiie Stitira wlpom Alexander married, was ^rolistbfj the daughter 
aCDadufl aad not his queea f though her name also was StMlra. — £ll»' 
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that ambitious conqueror. He instantly deterrarn- 
cd to try their strength. Tyre was probably the 
strongest city in Western Asia. 

This great city was separated from the shore by a 
narrow strait of half a mile in width. Its walls were 
a hundred feet in height, and eighteen miles in cir- 
cuit. Its provisiops and naval and military stores 
were very ^atf As Alexander had little hope of 
taking the city but by^ land, he constructed a mole 
across the frith. This was done with vast labour and 
danger to the Greeks ; and was no sooner done, than 
destroyfdby fireblrthe Tyrians. In this inveterate 
siege, whicn lasted seven months, every expedient 
of force and art was employed on both sides ; and it 
may be safely said, that no citv was ever attacked 
with greater vigor, or defended with more resolute 
bravery. But what could resist the genius of Alex- 
ander? The city at length was taken, and so far 
destroyed, as never again to recover its former splen- 
dor. The subjection of Phcenicia followed the reduc- 
tion of Tyre ; and, if we except the brave resistance 
of the fortress of Gaza, Alexander met wkh little 
more resistance, till he arrived in Egypt. There 
he laid t^ foundations of a city, which was to bear 
his n^m|^ Ajexandria, in twenty years, became one 
of the principal cities of the cast. 

The unhappy Darius was unable to repel foreign 
invasion. His hand n as never formed to hold with 
steadiness, strength and dignity, the reins of empire* 

Escaped from the battle of Issus, he hastened back 
to the seat of his empire ; and, as soon as possible, 
and. with no great difficulty, assembled a numerous 
army. Could the spirit and genius of the great Cy- 
rus, have actuated him for but a few months, the de- 
clining fortune of his kingdom, would have, assi^mec) 
a different aspect. 
' We can say Iktle more in this ptace^ than that the 
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Macedonian conqueror subdued Egypt* and Persia, 
and even penetrated far into India, ^ij^ conquests 
eonoprebended the most enlightened parts of Europe 
and^sia, and the fairest portion of the habitable 
glot^ After his return from the east, his attention 
ivas mrected to the establishment of order and reg* 
ular government throughout his extensive empire* 
In matters of ibis nature%e showed no less capacity, 

* The bfittle of Gtqgamela and the fi|te of Oarias appear to be deseir- 
ing of notice, even in a coinpend. 

After Alexander had conquered Kgypt, he returned to t^noenicia. He 
spent some time at Tyre to settle bis affairs in that region. In the mean 
time, the king of Persia had three times solicited peace of Alexander, 
but in vain. Alexander would not listen to anv overtures for peace, b^t 
upon condition, that Darius would yield to him the whole empire. ThU, 
I>ario8 was unwilling to do. He therefore applied himselC to make pre- 
parations for another battle. Accordingly, he collected at Babylon a vast 
army of more than half a million soldiers, and tiding the field, he march- 
ed toward Nineveh. Alexander had already uken the fiekl with au army 
of about fifty thousand men, and having passed the Euphrates, at Thop- 
sacus, was in quest of the enemy, whom he had the happiness to find' 
beyond the Tigris, at a ram II village called Gangametoy ikot mta^ milet 
from Nineveh. At tMs'vilbige, a tremendous battle was fouditvll which 
forty thousand Persians werenlain, and only five hundred Macedonians. 
This battle was decisive agaiast the Persians. It decidfd the fiite of 
Darius, and transferred the empire to Alexander. This battle is gener- 
ally called the battle of Arbela; because Arbela was the nearest town of 
any considerable note, being about twelve mfles distant from Gaii^araela. 
The battle of Gaugamela was fought in Oct. 331 years B. O. andalmost 
exactly two years after the battle of Issus. After his defeat at Gau- 
gamela, the wretched Darius fled to Ecbatana in Media, where he was 
suffered to lemain unmolested till the ensuing spiing, In the mean time, 
Alexander, having settled his affairs in Persia and burnt Perse polis, the 
annient capital, pursued after Darius. Upon intelligence of this, Darius 
exerted his utmost efforts to make his escatie. While with the little 
army, which he bad collected, he was flying before Alexander's, hii pro- 
tectors became bis enemies. By two traitors, Bessus, governor of Bac* 
tria, and Naborzanes, another noble Persian, he was oraeUy seized, 
bound, confined in a close carrii^e, and in this manner carried for sev- 
eral davs. When Alexander drew nfear, Darius was most inhumanly 
stabbed in several (Maces; and left wehering in his blood. He soon ex- 
pired, and Alexander arriving immediately after, wept to behold the hor- 
rid spectacle. Cai^ting bis cloak over the mangled body, he command- 
ed, that being wrapped in this, it should be sent to the near relatives of 
Darius, at Susa j though being murdered in Bactria the distance was pro- 
bly ItKKI miles. To that city the royal corpse was sent, where it was 
honored with a magnificent Ameral by the order and at ^ expense of, 
Alexander. 
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than he bad done at the head of his armiei;^/ Bat 
here his designs were never carried into effect. 
While planning the future prosperity of his empire — ^ 
while receiving embassies from all quarters of .£i> 
rope and Asia, and even before he had time to 
realize to what ^n elevated height of honor, glory 
and dominion he had arisen, he was seized with a 
raging fever at Babylon, which terminated his life in 
the 33d vear of his age and the 13th of his reiglfU 

How sudden and now awful the change frofn the 
summit of earthly glory to the dreary and silent 
tomb ! No conqueror was ever more fortunate than 
he ; no hero more brave ; no monarch more splendid* 
For thirteen years, his life was a rapid series of suc- 
cesses, victories, conquests and triumphs. But death 
in an unexpected, untimely hour, closed the scene* 

Alexander was said to be of low stature, and not 
well formed ; yet in genious, vigor, activity and eleva- 
tion «f mind, he was probably never excelled. Hie 
\fiather, whose administration, Dr. Gillies justly ol> 
serves, was the first, of which we have a regular ae- 
. count in history, certainly was one of the great^t of 
men and of princes : yet for boldness, decision, rapid- 
ity and grandeur of mipd, he cannot be compared 
with his son* To judge of the justness of the grounds 
of Alexander's leading enterprises would be unsafe 
at this distance of time. He certainly had many 
provocations to invade Greece and Persia* He was 
guilty of outrageous acts of barbarity, when provoca* 
tions arose, during his paroxysms of wine and pas- 
3ion ; which certainly occurred so often, as to throw 
a shade over his general character. But if those act$ 
impaired the lustre of his fame, they no less destroy- 
ed his happiness ; for they were generally followed 
by the keenest remorse and self-condemnation. 
His burning the palace of Persepolis, at the itistiga- 
tion of Thais, if the story deserves full credit, though 
pretended as a retaliation upon Xerxes fpr burning 
Athens, admits of no apology ; while, on the other 
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hand, the death of Clitus,asi^latcd by great authori- 
ties, has it)aoy palliations. Clitns had loaded Alex- 
ander with the most abusive and reiterated insults. 
They were both in the heat of wine and passion ; and 
the monarch, after being insulted for some time, or- 
dered Clitus to be carried out of his presence. Clitus 
after this, came back and renewed the attack. Upon 
this the king stabbed him ; but was so instantly struck 
with remorse, that he would have killed himself with 
the same weapon, had he not been restrained by the . 
company present. 

(ff according to Cicfero, the knowledge of war, per- 
sonal authority, bravery and good fortune, are essen* 
tial to the character of the great commander, h can 
scarcely be doubted that Alexander was second to 
noti^f Hannibal seemed wanting only in the last arti- 
cles^* He had great skill bravery and authority. His 
misfortune was, that his countrymen were corrupt, 
and the government, under which he acted^ extreme- 
ly bad. *^ 

Had Alexander enjoyed a long reign, he would 
probably have introduced a form of government^ 
adapted to the nature and extent of the countries hd 
had conquered. Bnt before these salutary objects 
couW be accomplished, even before he hod organized 

«bining system oif policy, or determined pn a 
sor, he was called from the great theatre of 
life, on which, while he remained, no morlaf 
ever made a greater ^gure.^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MACEDON. 

AI«£XAN0£r's empire, from his PEATH till its BVBr, 

JUQ^TION BY TgC ROATANS. 

THE death of Alexander, whkb took place 324 
years before Chrii>t,^ca5ioned changes and wars in- 
all parts of his extensive cooqueilt^. His domitii^ns^ 
12* 
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were div;idcd(ainong four of his greal officers, rissh- 
Cassander, Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucug) 
Casdander shared ^acedon and Gre€ce)-r-Lysinia- 
chus, vTfarace and the countries bordering on th.s 
Hellespont and Bosphoru^Ptolecay had^lEgypt^ 
Lybia, Arabia, Syria and Palesiin^and Seieuibtfs haci 
Chaldea, Persia and the Edst,f ^ 

The century succeeding the death of Alexander^ 
forms, perhaps, the most uninteresting period of an^ 
cient history. The successors of the great conquer- 
or (were ambitious without abilities, and instead of 
power and policy, they displayed little else but 
treachery, perfidy ftnd cruelt^ ^The whole empire 
was agitatc^d by vain struggles, wars ill-conducted^ 
and conspiracies remarkable for nothing but^weak- 
ness, foliy and barbarity. ; Such scenes were exhib<r 
Ued in .Babylon ;. su£b,ih Pei-sia ; such, in Macedon ; 
and such^ in Greece. The nations east of Persia 
soon returned to their former state, and felt the shock 
of Alexander's conquest, only as a wave sepanried 
for a iDooieM by the course of the ship, that passes 
t^rou^h it* Indeed Persia itself had little to perpet* 
iiate the memory of that event, except what indelible 
l&arks the course of war hud left in the destruclioD of 
several of. her noblest cities aad greatest families. 

Alexander had united himself to the royal km ^ 
of Darius, by marriage. Of course that family,' 
soon as he was dead, fell a prey to the merciless ra^^ 
of jealousy and ambition $ not even excqiting bis 
beauteous queen Statira, as already noticed. So that 
his posterity shared none of his glory or good for- 
tune. . ^ 

Babylon and its vicinity felt longer and more 
deeplv the effects of this conquest ; only however to 
complete its ruin and extinction, by the building of 
Seleucia on the banhsop the Tigris.- The states of 
Greece held on their course of degradation, Irapidly 

• » This division did not lake place till after the la^ of several yeaJ^y 
pecDliariy marked with waj» «iid cfiittoiiecl with bldod.— fid.^ 



declining from their former* gk>ryy till, togetncr with 
their liberty, virtue, public spirit and genius, their 
prosperitj, happiness and national exi&tence depar(<» 
ed* But in Macedon, Syria and Egypt, there arose 
establishments, which make some figure in history. . 
It has been already noticed, that^ in the division of 
the empire, Cassander, one of Alexander's generals, 
shared Macedon and Greece. This man had little 
more talents, than wefe sutBcient to enable him tp 
perpetrate the blackest crimes and the most atro* 
6sm villanies. He seem^to have been designed as 
the instrument of Pro^dente for the destruction ojf 
Alexander's family* <^e is even suspected, and that 
upon probable groun^ft^6T.havlng;^poisoned Alexan* 
der himself. Afief he had reigned in Macedon near* 
ly twenty yeai^,'and, with cruel ingratitude, imbrued 
ms banifs in the; blood of the children and friends of 
^ benefactor, and had experienced various fortune 
in the wars, which his competitors were carrying oa, 
he died, and left three son^ to contest for his king- 
dom. After various murders and the most horrid 
parricide, the. sons of (?a!^sanderj[; whose mother, 
Thessalonice, was the sister of Alexander the Great, 
were destroyed, and the kingdom fell into the hand& 
of Demetrius, another of the competitors for the emt 

E e, who reigned seven years. And it is remarka* 
) that this revolution completed the extirpation of 
the family of Philip, king of Macedon. 

Sosthenes, A Macedonian^ succeeded Demetrius. 

But his reign wa$ short; and Antigonus was elevated 

to the throne, in the year ,276 before the Christian 

wa. The kings of Egypt <and Syria acknowledging 

ihe rijght of Antigonus to the }singdom of Macedon, it 

remained in bis family for several successive reigns, 

**" Perseus, the last of that race, was conquered by- 

lulus £milus, the Roman consul, and Macedon be-* 

^^e a province of the Roman empire, about a cen- 

'y before Christ. 

^Q speak particularly of the character and exploits 
those princes, in a work of this nature, would afford 
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as Hide |[)Iea8ure as profit to the reader; who,1fl*oa 
the specimens given, majr form some judgment of 
the rest Indeed, it is a period of history but little 
known ; and what is known of it, is extremely dia- 
gustifig. 

Before we proceed to the kingdom of Syria and 
E^ypt, it will be proper to observe, however, that 
this period was adorned with one great character. 
Pyrrhus was the lineal descendant of Achilles, the 
famous leader of the Myrmidons in (he Trojan war. 
Being very early in life forced to abandon Epirus, 
his paternal inheritance, to Neoptolemus, a usurper, 
he lollowcd the standard of some of the competitors, 
who fought for Alexander's empire, till at leneth he 
was delivet^d over to Ptolemy Soter, king of figjrpt, 
as a hostage. His bravery and good conduct sooti 
gained him the affection of that monarch, who re- 
warded his merits with the hand of Antigone in mar- 
riage, the daughter of Berenice, his favorite queen 5 
and furnished him with an army to attempt the re* 
covery of hb kingdom. This illustrious prince soon 
appreciated the value of these advantages, by the 
complete recovery of all his dominions. His course 
iraa marked with a series of great and noble actiom. 
In Asia he met no eqaal; and wherever he turned 
Ws arms, victory attended him. His elevation took 
place about S97 years before Christ* ' \^ 

Pyrrhus, however, was unable to resist the rising 
fortune of Rome. Unfortona trfy for him he entered 
Italy, where he was repulsed bv a nation of heroes, 
who united the bravery of Leonidas to the uncorrupt- 
ed virtues of Arisiides. Had Pyrrhus made Greece 
and Asia the scene of Iris operations, he might ejther 
have avoided a collision with the Romans, or at least 
might for a while have checked their growing power. 
It is thought by s<!>me, that h6d Alexander himself 
enter^ ^taly, he woald have met the fete of Pyrrhus. 
But Pyrrhus experienced the fortune of war. He is 
allowed' by all historians to have been the greatest 
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commander of bis time, and by some, to bave'been 
second to none but Alexander. His invasion of I^hr 
will be noticed in our view of the Roman historyJF 
From Macedon let us proceed to notice thefftng- 
dom of Syria. This country lies at the cast end or 
head of the Mediterranean, but separated from it by 
what was anciently called Phoenicia, a narrow strip 
of land, which lies along the eastern shore#of that 
sea, the chief cities of which were Tyre and Sidon. 
North of Syria lay bordering Cappadocia and some 
•other provinces ; east, lay Mesopotamia ; and sooth, 
Arabia and the deserts. Syria was also divided into 
Upper and Lower : a distinction which will be of 
little use in this compend. 

. Thirteen years after the death of Alexander the 
Great, and before Christ 312, Seleucus, after various 
revolutions, found himself able to establish his autho« 
rity in Syria, over which he reigned for 33 years. 
He was perpetually engaged in the competitiocis and 
inglorious wars of his time, without performing any 
thing particularly worthy of notice.* It has been 
-already remarked that Chaldea, Persia and the East 
fell to him, in the division of (he empire. In ihost 
imo^nse provinces, to govern which required the 
genius of Cyrus or Alexander, Seleucus- was not 
4lhoIly inactive. He endeavored to complete the 
conquest of those countries, and even invaded India, 
but with little effect. Instead of continuing in the 
purpose of Alexander, to make Babylon the seatof 
his empire, he built the city of Seleucia, upon the 
Tigris, about forty miles from Babylon ; which al- 

* This is by no means doing justice to the builder of Seleucia, and the 
father of the SeleuCidse. The following character of Seleuclis, is from 
the respected pen of Gillies. **The designs, as well as actions, ascribed 
to hira, confirm his character io history, as an indefatigable and just 
prince, a firm friend, an affectionate fatner, an indulgent master ; whp 
l^ed the lore of his eastern subjects, by g^vvming tbeoi according to 
their inveterate principles and habits ; and who, among all contemporary 
soweigns, was pre-eminent in all consistent greatness of conduct, 
flowing from true royalty of souL" See Hist. World) Vol. 1. p. 482.*- 
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ready accelerated the decline of the latter, now dis- 
mantled, to adorn and replenish the new city^ Its 
&ial abandonment soon took place. 

Vkher bv accident or design, the city of Seleucia 
obtained the name of New Babylon, which name 
having not always been distmguished from that of the 
old citY, abundance of confusion has been introduced 
into aifcient history, and many hi^orians have been 
led very erroneously to affirm, that ancient Babylon 
stood on the river Tigris.. . 

Seleucus, having reigned 33 years, was treacher- 
ously murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus, or the Thun- 
derer, as he seems foolishly to have been surnamed^ 
who thereby, for a short time obtained the govern- 
ment of Macedon. But he was vanquished and slain 
by the Gauls — a fate be justly merited. 

Seleucus was succeeded in his throne and domin- 
ions by his son Antiochus, who made Aiitioch the 
seat of his empire. This city was for many ages, 
says Dr. Prideaux, the Queen of the East. (R was 
built by Seleucus, and stood on the river Orontes, in 
Upper Syria.y vThe Syrian kings reigned herte; and 
her^ afterwards, the Roman governors reside4'; and 
after the introduction of Christianity, it long remain- 
ed a famous archiepiscopal see. The most consider- 
able enterprise in the life of this prince, was his exg 
pelling the Gauls out of Lesser Asia. We have aT 
ready noticed their invasion of Greece, whence they 
were driven by Sosthcnes. They had now invaded, 
and in a great measure overrun, all the Lesser Asia, 
and ihreatened to subdue the whole Assyrian empire. 
Antiochus defeated and cut them off so completely, 
as to deliver his territories from their incursions. 
He was thence surnamed Soter, or Savion 

Not far from this period, the fame of the Roman 
arms, and the fortune of that wondrous people, were 
confirmed in the defeat and downfall of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus. 

As the succeeding reigns of the Syrian kings would 
^'irnish little either for the instruction or itmusemenl 
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of the reader, we shall content ourselves with a mere 
enumeration of them. Antiochus Soler, after a reign 
of 15 years, was murdered by his wife Laodice, and 
was succeeded by Seleucus Callinicus. This prince 
reigned 20 years ; was perpetually engage^ in war, 
and ended his life in rarlhia, by a fall from his 
horse. He was succeeded by his son Seleucus Ce- 
raunus, or the Thunderer ; who, after a reign of three 
years, was poisoned by his courtiers. The Saviors 
and Thunderers of that pusillanimous race of kings, 
with all their thunder against their enemies, $nd sal- 
vation for their subjects and dominions, did little but 
waste their time and strength in vain enterprises, 
poorly planned and still worse executed ; and thus 
prepared them to become an easy prey to the Romans. 

Ceraunus was succeeded by his brother Antiochus, 
surnamed the Great : and, indeed, if a great deal of 
noise and bustle; many expeditions; getting some 
considerable victories, ^(which, however, he did not 
knOv^ bow to improve,) and despisi^ some advaii« 
tages^ which might have tunieato bis account; ia 
shor(^if fighting hard, and getting often defeated^ 
and at last overthrown With irrecoverable disgrace 
and ruin — if all this merited for him the titde Sreat^ 
surely no one ever earned it more completely. 

We shall notice particularly but a few things in the 
reign of this prince ; neither of which very well com- 
port with his being styled the Great. The first is his 
war with Arseces, king of the Parthians, or Persians* 
This enterprising and warlike prince restored, in 
some measure, the ancient governlnent of Persia, 
which the Romans never fully subjugated. Antio- 
chus had a long .war with him^ and gamed some ad- 
vantages ; but could never conquer him. 

The second thing we shall notice concerning Anti- 
ochus, is his rejecting the advice of Hannibal, the 
Carthaginian general, and thereby failing of the aid 
of that great and warlike genius. The mil of CaN 
thage being now foreseep.by Hannibal, he s«§iw no 
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power cither in Europe or Asia,, to whom he could 
applj for aid, or with whom he might unite bis en- 
deavors against the Romans, except the king of Syria. 
To him, therefore, he went and tendered his assis- 
tance and advice. Tte substance of HannibaPs ad- 
vice to Antiochus waj^l^at he should make war upon . 
the Romans, whose power had now become formida- 
ble to all nationt j* that they should immediately be 
inv^ed in the mo^t vigorous manner both by sea and 
Ian(v; and that Italy itself should be the seat of war* 
This advice was no less timely and important, than 
It was judicious and practicable ; and a conformity to 
it was of equal moment both to the giver and receiv- 
er. But the Syrian king, whose views and concep- 
tions wanted that extent and vigor necessary to raise 
him to a level with Hannibal, and actuated by a 
mean jeakwisy, lest the superior talents of the latter 
should eclipse his own, pursued a quite different 
course. Antiochus invaded Greece ; was met by the 
Roman armies $ was defeated by sea and land, 8nd 
that, on the side of the Romans, almost without the 
loss of blood. ^ With the loss of great part of his do- 
minions, he was compelled to pay an enormous trib- 
ute, and to accept of the most disgraceful terms of 
peaces and Lucius Scipio, the Roman general, ac- 
quired the surname of Asiaticus, in honor to him, as 
the conqueror of Asia. 

Sometime after this, Antiochus was killed in rob- 
bing the temple of Elymais, dedicated to Jupiter Be- 
lus, having reigned 36 years. The history of Syria, 
from this period^is virtually but the history of a Ro- 
man province, although it bore the form and sem- 
blance of monarchy for 122 years. Seleucus Phi- 
lopater next ascended the Syrian throne, on which 
he maintained a dubious authority for 11 years. 
After him, the succession took place in the following 
order, Antiochus Epiphanes, 1 1 years ; Antiochus 
Eupator, 2 years ; Demetrius Soter, 12 years 5 Alex- 
ander Bala«| 6 years ; Demetrius Nicanor, 5 ycalnr « 
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Antiochtts Sidctcs, 10 years ; Demetritw'Nicanor, 11 
yj^rs ; Zebina, 2 years ; Antiochus Grypus, 27 years. 
During the last mentioned reign, and 114 years before 
Christ, Antiochus Cyzicenus established a new king- 
dom at Damascus, which remained independent of 
Syria for 30 years. 

Seleucus succeeded Antiochus Grypus, and reigned 
4 years ; after him, Philip, 9 years, in whom, ended 
the Seleucid«,or the family of Seleucus, after having 
swayed the sceptre of Syria 229 years. This was in 
the year 83, before the Christian era. (Tf poisons, 
assassinations, conspiracies, treasons — ifrhurder of 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters and children — if 
the violation ol every law of nature, reason, and jus- 
tice, was ever the peculiar characteristic of ^ny dy- 
nasty of monarchs, it surely belonged to this^ The 
Syrians at length expelled and excluded thc^eleuci- 
dae from the government, and elected \Tigranes, king 
of Armeniay?to be their king. UnderTigranes, the 
royal dignity of Syria became extinct, and that qoud'- 
^ry was made a Roman province by Pompey ; of 
whom we shall speak in: our view of the Roman his- 
tory. Syria became a province of Rome^65 years 
before Christy 

With a brief survey of the history of Egypt, from 
the death of Alexander, till the subjection of that 
country to the Romans, we shall close our view of 
Alexander's empire. If any of the princes of those 
times deserved the name of Soter, or Savior, the first 
l^tolemy must have been the man ; (^nce he is aHow- 
ed by all ancient writers, to have TOen a prince of 

freat wisdom and virtue, y In the division of Alexan- 
er's conquests, it has already been remarked, that 
Egypt fell to Ptolemy. After a war with the rival 
princes for several years, he found himself firmly, set- 
tled in the government of Egypt ; and his reign com- 
menced in the year before Christ, 304 — eight years 
after that of Seleucus in Syria. To detail the partis 
ctrtar wars^ betwe^ Egypt and Syria, (for they were 

13 
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almost incessant,) would not consist with the brevity of 
this work« It shall suffice to say, that the kings of 
Egypt held a respectable ascendency among the suc^ 
cessors of Alexander* Thej generally reigned with 
more dignity, and certainly preserved their indepen- 
dence longer, than either tnose of Syria or Macedon. 

Ptolemy Soter, having reisned 20 years from the 
time of his assumine the titfe of king, and 39 from 
the death of Alexander, bein^ above SO years old, re- 
signed his kingdom tOvPhiladelphus^his 8on,ia prince 
famous for his exertions to promote learning,1and for 
the encouragement he gave to learned mei^ The 
celebrated Alexandrian library had been beeun ^y hii 
father) who was himself both a scholar and pbiToso- 
phen It was kept in the temple of Serapis, reckoned 
one of the finest and noblest edifices of antiquity. 

This library consisted of two parts ; one of which, 
containing 300,000 volumies^ was kept in a quarter of 
the city called Bruchium ; the other part, consisting 
of 2PO,000 vokimds, was kept in the Serapeum, or 
temple of Serapis. The library of Bruchium only, 
was burnt by Julius Cesar : yet in after times, as we 
have before stated, all was lost. 

This important library or museum drew together 
the most learned society in the world, and raised 
Egypt once more, and probably for the last time, to 
be the august patroness of science. The presidents 
of this museum were the first counsellors of state to 
th« kings of Eeypt; and the first president, appointed 
by PtoicmT Pniladclphua was Demetrius PhalereusJ 
a Greek who had been for several years governor of 
Athens — ^a man of great learning and abilities** 

It is remarkable, that the dynasty of Ptolemies, 
ftom the accession of Ptolemy Soter till the end of 
the reign of Cleopatra, lasted 294 years ; the Whole 
of which period comprehended only eleven reigns, 

* Greaf indeed he must have heeo, since Cornelius Nepos sajs, that 
At Alhemam seaato orected 99Qf(4ttt«a to perpetaaie hia memory. 
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tkhi that almost in an unbroken succession- Those 
princes must have reigned, on an average^ about 27 
years^ The shortest reign of them all was 13 jears. 
Se vw4l of them reached nearly 40 years. They stand 
in the following order, Ptolemy Soter, 39 years ; Phi- 
ladelphus, 38 ; Euergetes, f5 ; Philopater, 17 ; Epi- 
phancs, 24 ; Philometer, 35 •> Physcon, his brother, 
29 : Lathyrus, 36 ; Alexander, in right of his wife, 
15 ; Aulete«, 13 ; Cleopatra, 22 years. The Hebrew 
monarchs, from Saul to Jehoiakim, reigned, on dn 
average, 24 years each ; the Persian, from Cyrus to 
Codomanus, 1 8 years ; the Roman, from Augustus to 
Constantine XIl. emperor of Constantinople, 12 
years ; the English, from William the Conqueror to 
George II. 22 years. / 

If long reigns and regular successions mny be re- 
garded as evidences of the wisdom, good fortune, and 
mild administration of the prince, and of the content- 
ment, tranquility and equanimity of the public mind, 
the Ptolemies may be iseckoned among the mo^i hap- 
py and fortunate of the monarchs of antiquity. 

Without noticing particularly the several reigos in 
this period of history, we shall close it with a few 
general observations. 

An event took place about this time, which serves, 

/ perhaps, above all others of a historical nature, to de* 
monstrate the very high antiquity and great authority 
of the scriptures of the Old Testament. Wc have al- 
ready spoKen of Demetrius Phalereus, who was the 
greatest scholar and philosopher of his time. Plu- 

, tarch informs us, that thfs Demetrius advised Ptolemy 
Soter to make the largest collection he could of books, 
which treated of the government of states and king- 
doms, as he would thereby obtain the advice and ex- 
perience of wise men in former ages. Soter accord* 
mgly engaged in the work ; but it was more fully ac- 
complished by Philadelphus. Among many other 
histories and codes of laws, they also obtaiped from 
Ihe high priest of Jerusalem an exact copy of the 
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sacred writings, together with sevcntj-two learned 
Jews, who were deeply skilled in the Greek language, 
lo translate iheno. These persons proceeded into 
Egypt, and under the inspection of Demetrius Pha- 
lercus^ accomplished that celebrated translation. 
This was done in the eighth year of the reign of 
» Ptolemy Philadelphus^ The concurrent testimonies 
of many ancient autbnrs establish, beyond all possible 
doubt, the certainty of this transaction ; and of course, 
they also establish other things, (viz.) that the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament existed in the day» of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and that their credit and au- 
thority were then great and unquestionable. Ther« 
is indeed a doubt, whether the tru^^eptuagint trans- 
lation is now extant. According to Epiphahius, it 
was burned in the Alexandrian library of Bruchium 
by Julius Cesar. But on the contrary, Tertullian 
^affirms it to have been kept in the Serapeum, and of 
course, that it escaped that conflagration. 

f XQJiUixe-dcath ^ Alexander to the c^nqtitesi of all 
*his dominions by the Romans, the belligerent powers 
of the known world may be divided into four parts, 
'forming two grand theatres of war. The first, and 
Iby far the grandest scene was made up of the Romans 
•and Carthaginians and their several allies *, the 
second, was composed of the powers we have been 
considering in this chapter, (viz.) the Macedonians, 
Syrians and Egyptians. The latter had ambition 
enough, but with little power or policy ; the former 
were ambitious of empire, and were nearly on a foot- 
ing as to the necessary means of gaining it. For it 
is justly remarked by an able historian, that the 
genius of war forsook the Greeks at the death of Al- 
exander, and went over to the Carthaginians. 

Alexander's conquest must, on the whole, be re* 
yarded as a benefit to the world.^ Had the Persians 
conquered Greece, or the Carthaginians, Rome, an 
age of darkness must have ensued, through which 
the wing of conjecture is unable to explore its flight. 



Those nations, under which Rome ultimately fell, al» 
though rough and savage, yet had great vigor, both 
of body and mind. The world has therefore oocc 
more risen to the light of science, reason and civili- 
ty. But the oppressive tyranny of southern climates 
Inreatens to extinguish reason and virtue, and over- 
whelm men in everlasting darkness. The conquest 
of the Greeks left no nation worse, than they found 
thera. It certainly left many nations better,^ Even 
" Greece itself found an enemy in Alexander less dan* 
gerous, than it did^in^Pericles* An artful demagogue 
of great talents is the most dangerous man the world 
ever saw, and is the greatest curse to any form of 

fovernroent that ever befel it. Alexander found the 
^ersians at their lowest ebb. Had he not conquered 
them, they would soon have conquered themselves* 
Indeed, they had done it already ; and were falling 
into ruin by the natural progress of internal debility, 
cThe Egyptians were regenerated by hife conquest; 
end were never more nourishing, respectable, ej> 
lightened or ha|)py, than under the Grecian dvnast^ 
Grecian literature generally travelled with their 
arms, and planted itself with their colonies ; and be- 
fore the Augustan age, had diffused itself through 
most parts of Europe and Asia : and if the military 
spirit of the Greeks rested on the Carthaginians,, 
their love of the arts and sciences surely did no less 
on the Romans* 

From the foundation of the commonweatth of 
Athens, by Cecrops, to the death of Cleopatra, the 
last of Alexander's successors, was upwards of one 
thousand four hundred years. During this period^ 
the Greeks^^nded and overturned the greatest em^ 
pires ; they excelled aH nations in architecture, stat- 
uary, painting, poetry and oratory 5 they gave the 
world its first hero ; they exhibited the greatest vari- 
ety of character, and the most astonishing displays 
oi genius^ and they may be considered as justly 
flaeriting the ficst rank among the nations of the 
13* 
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-earth. Their history, therefore, and their language 
open a more variegated, rich, beautiful and siAlime 
field of study, than those of any other natioiu 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ROME. 

SRIE7 HISTORICAL VIKW OT THE ROMAH EMPIRE, FROt 
THE rOCNDINO Of ROME BY ROMULUS TO THE EXPUL- 
SION or TARQUIN THE PROUD; CONTAINING A PERIOD 
or TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-nVE YEARf. 

As the traveller, who passes the night in wander- 
Ing through lonely solitudes and frightful mountains, 
till, at break of day, he finds himself in a delightful 
country, surrounded with the beauties of nature and 
art ; so it is with the hi3torian, who passes through the 
dark and barbarous ages, which lie between us and 
the prosperous times of the Roman empire. When 
we view the distant glories of Rome through the in* 
tervening shade, and indulge the melancholy reflec* 
tion, we are prompted to exclaim, And could such 
an empire decline? Could such magnificence perish? 
Could such wealth he dissipated, such institutions be 
overthrown, and such splendid scenes be darkened 
forever ? Yes ! The industrious malice, the barbarous 
rage of man, will generally supersede the ravages of 
time^ or at least, will always share with them, the 
empire of destruction. ^ 

When we pass beyond the dark ages, the^oman 
empire„t>f which we are now to spea'k, first attracts 
our attention. It is a common, perhaps some will 
consider it as a trite, saying, that nations and ^overn- 
jnents, considered as public bodies, resemble, in their 
growth and decline, tne human body* ;The remark 
cijiinently applies to Rome, which had a long and 
.feeble infancy ; a most vigorous youth $ a manhood 



ppoud, powerful, splendid, and vicious, of majestic 
size and comroaoaing aspect, yet inwardly wasting 
' with incurable disorders, and pregnant with the seeds 
of dissolution ; and a most disastrous and miserable 
old age^ It may be thought fancifql, but the follow- 
ing view of the Roman history will be divided into 
four parts, with reference to these four different ages 
or states observable in that history. The infancy of 
Rome may be extended^the expulsion of Tarquin,^ 
j(tj. C* 245) /which will" be the subject of this chap- 
ter. Its youth may be extended from thence to the 
conquest of Carthage, (U. C. 621) — its manhood 
to the end of the reign of the Antonines, (U. C. 933,) 
and its old age, from thence to the reign of Agus- 
tulus and its conquest by the Goths, upwards of twelve 
hundred years from its foundation. 

iRomulud^ounded the city of Rome in the year of 
the world 3,252, and before Christ, 753 ; four years 
befcMre the commencement of the era of Nabonassar ; 
148 years before that of Nebuchadnezzar; irfthe 7th 
year of the rei^n of Jotham, king of Judah ; 21 6 years 
before the taking of Babylon by Cyrus ; and some 
years after the death of Lycurgus, the Spartan law- 
giver. The famous city stands (for it is at this day 
one of the finest cities in Europe on the banks of 
the river Tiber, on the western shores of Italy. Italy 
is a strip of land which projects from the southern 

f)art of Europe into the Mediterranean sea., /ft is 
iancied by some to resemble a boot and spur, with 
the toe pointing toward the island of Sicily. It is 
thought to be about 600 miles long, and nearly 100 in 
breadth. It occupies a mild and pleasant region in 
ihe temperate zone ; is well situated for commerce ; 
has a fruitful soil, and most of the natural advantages 
of the best countries in the world.> 

From the very high antiquity of the Roman state, 
it will be perceived, that the materials for writing its 

• U. C. are the initials of two LaIia wordf , urbit conditae, tigr^jpaf 
tks kHuldic^of Um city.— £€L 
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earljr history must be scarce. These hare been car€t« 
fully economized by historians, and amplified and 
embellished by poets, for more than two thousand 
years. But when we consider that the Romans were 
not a literary people, till after they had conquered 
Greece, and especially, when we consider the small^ 
ness and obscurity of their state during the period of 
their kingly government, we shall want no further 
evidence, that the accounts given even of that whole 
period, are not among the most credible parts of 
ancient history. The ancient writers all agree, that 
during the reign of the kings/ their territories were 
almost limited to the city, and never extended fifteen 
miles from it [" and that their wars were with petty 
states, like themselves. The events, therefore, re- 
corded in this long and sterile period of their history, 
can have no importance in tnemselves, and would 
never be worth detailing, were it not for ^he lustre, 
which is shed upon them by the greatness of Rome in 
succeeding ages; 

But as to the history of the kin^s of Rome, from 
Romulus back to ^n^as and the '1 rojan war, all the 
respect is due to'it, which Is ever due to the ingenious 
fiction^ of a strong poetic fancy ; and perhaps little 
more. There is, however, another reason, why it is 
inexpedient to follow the thread-bare detail of the his- 
tory of the Roman kings. No history is so com- 
mon as that ; no one so much read, or so much re- 
membered ; no one exists in so many forms, or has 
been attempted by so many writers. Dr. Gold- 
smith's abridgment is exactly the thing, which ought 
to be written, were"" we to attempt to do it. Those, 
therefore, who wish to peruse a concise, but regular 
and formal detail of those events, are recommended 
to read that excellent abrkJgment. 

The kings of Rome succeeded one another in the 
following order 5 Romulus reigned 37 years 5 Numa 
Pompilious, 43 ; TuUus HostiKus, 32 ; Ancus Martius, 
S4$ Tarquinius Priscus, 38; Servius TuUius, 44; 
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, Tarquinius Superbus,* 25 ; making in the whole, 
together with several short interregnums (245 years.; 

If we may suppose, that the Romans, while yet so 
very small, mantained their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence during so long a period, their affairs must 
have* had a stability and regular order, .which were 
the result of great wisdom and prudence. The most 
that can be said of them with certainty is, that their 
place remained the same. Its situation ^ave it many 
advantages, and it generally came off with an ascen- 
dency from the petty wars, in which it was engaged. 
But it sometimes changed masters, and that with equal 
advantage to itself and its neighbors. (Numa^.fhc 
second king of Rome^:was a Sabine, and from a citj 
called Cures*, From ms time, therefore, and in honor 
to the place of his nativity, the Roman people were 
called Quirites. 

Numa employed his whole reign in reguUting, the 
affairs of religion and goyernjaeat*^ JIe-bi^U&;;VG?ai 
temples, among wnlcTi was the celebrated temple of 
Janus, which was never tp be shut but in lime o^ 
peace. 

The Roir;:;'^ monarchy was^elective ^ ; and we mL ' 
clearly disdb*i^„<in the elections of their kings, thij^^ 
spirit of liberty,' which prevailed in all the anr ient 
nations of Europe/ A man was quickly elevated or 
depressed by the voice of popular favor. 

In the early ages of the world, Italv was peopled 
with a hardy race of men, who lived/without govern- 
ment, without restraint and without any social order, 
except what had grown spontaneously from the die* 
tales of nature, and the force of habit. Their tribes 
or clans were little more than the connexions and 
denendencies of particular families, which had grown 
lerous, and were taught to combine and arm for 
purposes of mutual defence* /They lived free in 
— >ds, and roved over the plains, subsisting upon 

.j^ious Priscus and Tarqainius Superbus, are in English, moH 
called Tarquia the £Uler an^ Tarqain the Proud.— £IX 
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the fortune of the chase./ The country being highly 
favorabie/fo agriculture^bey were at length induced 
to choose out for themselves convenient settlements ; 
and this they did, as they were led by prospects of 
pleasure, honor, or advantage; and the extensive 
country became at length settled, and divided into a 
great number of small independent states or sove- 
reignties. -lEach of these, tenacious of its rights, 
honors, and territories— ambitious of military fame^ 
and thirsting for conquest, was continually seeking ad- 
tantage against all its neighbors. Hence arose per* 
petualwars, concjuests ana i^cvolutions./ A city was 
a state, a republic, a kingdom, op an empire ; every 
monarch was a general, and every citizen a soldier. 

A settlement of this description, founded by Rq* 
mulus, had for many years been seated on the banks 
of the Tiber. They had been repeatedly engaged id 
wars with their neighbors, and generally came off 
with advantage, f^or is it unlikely that they had 
during this period, outgrown (be surrounding states, 
in power, wealth, policy^ and general improvement. 
After Romulus, %ix kings successively had ascended 

f g^ throne, when in the reiga of /Tarquin the Proud. 

fiin event took place, whicn caused a^ revolution ia 
their government, and, probably^ was the first step 
toward their future aggrandizement. 

Tarquin, the present monarch, to secure the crowa 
in hi&own family, had murdered all the deseendaats 
of Tarquin the Elder, his grandfather, except Lucius 
Junius JBrutus, the son of a daughter of that prince, 
who feigned himself an idiot, to escape the tyrant's 
rage, and who was, on that account, called Brutus, or 
the fool. Him, the king kept in his house, for the 
)urpose of making sport for his children* Tarquin, 
y his cruel and naughty conduct, had acquired the 
surname of Superbus, or the Proud. He had waded 
to the throne through the blood of all the royal family, 
and every year of his reign was marked with acts 
•f cruelty and oppressive violence. His name ws^s 
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)>ecoine odious 4 and his people generally wished for 
nothing more than his downfall. This event, being 
intimatelj connected with the sudden elevation of 
the Roman states, deserves a particular attention* 

Sextus, the king^s son. while his father was at the 
head of the armv, besieging Ardea, a neighboring 
citj, violated the honor of Lucretia, a Roman lad^ of 

freat spirit, and still greater virtue. The illustrious 
eroine survived the disgrace long enough to ac- 
quaint her husband and friends with her misfortune, 
and to entreat them, as they regarded her memory, 
to take vengeance on her destroyer. She then drew 
a poinard from her robe, and plunging it into her 
bo^om, expired before their eyes* 

CoUatinus, her husband, and her friends, stood 
round her, petrified . with ^ief, and distracted with 
rage and despair. But their grief 'was for a moment 
arrested and turned into astonishment, when Brut«iS| 
the reputed fool, seized the bloody dagger, and lifting 
it toward heaven^ exclaimed, ^^ Be witness, ye gods, 
that from this moment, Tproclaim myself the avenger 
of the chaste Lucretia's cause ; from this mqment I 
declare myself the enerar of Tarquin, and his bloody 
house ; henceforth my life, shall be employed in oppo- 
sition to tyranny, and for the freedom and happiness 
of my country.^ He then told them, that tears and 
lamentations must now give way to the sterner senti- 
jnents of just reven^ ; and delivering them the poin- 
ard, still reeking with Lucretia^s blood, caused each 
of them to'^wear the same oath, which he had sworn* 
The Roman people flocked together from all quar- 
ters, and were struck with horror at the deplorable 
spectacle ; and were equally amazed to benold the 
-authority, and wisdom of Junius Brutus. The re- 
Tolt from the tyrant was general; and the senate 
^passed a decree^ depriving the king of all authority, 
and banishing him and his family forever from the 
iloman state J He lived, however, to give his country- 
mcA much trouble; for, though a detestable tyrant. 
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Toid ofevery principle of humanity and justice; yet 
he was bold, active, and vigorous, and found means 
to excite frequent disturbances, and even to enkindle 
dangerous wars against his country. 

We have now passed over 245 years from the 
founding of the Roman state ; and in looking back 
on this period we perceive few incidents 'particular- 
ly worthy to be drawn into this compend — nothing, 
which would reflect useful light on the character, or 
form useful combinations with the future history of the 
Romans. Like a single vessel, moving alone on the 
ocean, the Romans as yet remained wholly discon« 
nected with the affairs and destinies of the great na- 
tions, of which we have spoken in former chapters. 
But during this period, the Assyrian empire had fall- 
en ; Babylon was become a province of Persia ; and 
Cyrus had extended his dominions from the Indian to 
the Atlantic ocean; and a power was already prepared 
to eclipse forever the glory of the Persians. Greece 
was now fast rising ; the morning of her brightest 
dav evidently dawned. Before the fall of Tarquin, 
Miltiades, Leonidas and Thcmistocles were born. 
During this period, also, the Jews, having experienced 
a captivity of 70 vears, were restored by Cyrus, and 
had returned, and rebuilt their temple at Jerusalem. 
■ It may not be improper to close this chapter by 
noticing to the reader, that, in most of the earlier 
dates, such as those of the founding of Athens, 
Thebes and Rome, the Trojan war. Homer, Hesiod, 
and many others, Dr. Priestly stands almost alone, 
marking those ancient dates much later than most 
other chronologers. He has followed Sir Isaac New- 
ton, whose plan, however, as the Doctor acknowl- 
edges, has not been adopted by any other chronologer 
excepting himself. Newton's scheme avoids appa- 
rent inconveniences ; particularly it remedies the 
noted anachronism of iEneas and Dido, and gives 
those two celebrated personages an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted. But it is quite doubtful, 
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whether the queen of Carthage would nbi rather 
choose, that the, old chronology should remain in 
credit ; which places them about a century apart. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE,* FI^OM THE EXPULSION OF TARQUIN 
TO THE CONQUEST OF CARTHAGE. 

THE great and vigorous spirit of Lucius Junius 
Brutus, displayed in avenging the de^h of Lucretia, 
may be regarded as a brilliant specimen of that pow- 
er and grandeur of mind, in which the Romans sur- 
passed all -other nations, both ancient and modern. 
fln variety of genius and taste,j^he Greeks certainly 
excelled them 'J but in a masculine boldness — in a 
grave, dignified, martial energy, the Romans .were 
never equalled. Brutus and his associates were able 
to dethrone a powerful tyrant; to abolish a mon- 
archy, which had existed several centuries^ and Id 
organize and put in operation a new form of govern- 
ment, under which the Roman people rose to the 
sublimest heights of power, prosperity and splendor. 

The Roman government, during the reign of the 
kings, had, in its original spirit and design, embraced 
many of the principles of freedom. ;The king was 
assisted by a council, consisting of a hundred sena- 
tors, which number was increased at various times. 
These were men advanced in years, and venerable 
for their knowledge, prudence and integrity. The 
most important acts of government were generally 
sanctioned by an assembly of the people, or plebians, 
particularly, acts relative to peace or war, the raising 
of money, the appointment of chief magistrates, and 
the election of the monarch."^ 

•The word empire is here used in its popular sense, to represent 
merely government, or dorainioa, without reference to its form. 

14 
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But the kings, and especially (Tarquin,^ had, in U 
great measure, actej independently of all these salu- 
tary checks. To avoid these inconveniences, the 
kingly office was now abolished ; and, in the place 
of it,^two officers were substituted, styled consuls#A 

/Their ppwer was nearly as great, as that of the king ; 

(but the division of it, and the frequency of election^ 
which^was once a year, were considered as sufficiem 
checks. Junius Brutus and Collatinus,- the husbancj 
of the celebrated Lucreiia, were first chosen con- 
suls. 

This new form of government was brought to the 
brink of ruin; almost in th^ raomentof Uts formation.^ 

^he deposed monarch found means to organize a 
dangerous conspiracy among the young nobility of 
I Rome 5y he object of which was to effect a counter 
revolution, and replace himself on the throne ; and 
the brave and patriotic Brutus had the unhappiness 
to discover that two of his sons were among the ring- 
leaders in this daring plot. The nature of his office 
oompelled him to sit in judgment upon them ; and 
while, in this deeply interesting scene, all the specta- 
tors were melted into tears, in him the mest powerful 
pleas of natural affection were overruled by a sense 
of duty ; the parent was lost in the judge, and the 
agonies of parental sensibility disregarded before the 
tribunal of public justice. 'He pronounced sentence 
upon his sons, condemning them to deaths 

But this great man dki not live long to enjoy either 
the liberty, which he procured for bis country, or the 
honors, which he so justly merited. Tarquin, failing 
to recover his throne by mtrigue, next attempted it by 
arms. He prevailed on the Veians, a neighboring 
state, to espouse his cause, and to furnish him witn 
an army. Of this army, he took the command, and 

5ave the cavalry to be commanded by Aruns, his son. 
'hey were met by the consul with an equal force j 
and a general battle was fought, in which the Ro- 
aaoB claimed the victory, although dearly bought; 
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for, together with a nutebcr of their bravest citizens, 
the illustrious Brutus fell* in the first of the action^ 
Aruns, the son of Tarquin, had singled him out, and 
they encountered each other with such fury, that 
both were slain, and fell dead together by riutual 
wounds. The Veians, sufficiently humblea by this 
rebuke, were willing to make peace. 

But of all the enemies, whom Tarquin brought 
.against his country, |Porsenna, the king of Etruria^ 
was the most formidable. This prince, who was then, 
probably, one of the most powerful in Italy, seen^, 
|from motives of jealousy, to have been tviiling to en- 
gage in a war with the Romans. To him Tarquin 
applied ; and was soon furnished with 9 force, which 
at first bid fair to re-seat him on his throne. 

/Porsenna marched immediately toward Rome, at 
the head of a powerful army 5 and meeting with no 
resistance, he laid siege to the city. After several 
furious assaults and sallies, the seige was terminated 
ly one of those singular events, which strongly mark 
the savage ferocity and wonderful patriotism of the 
heroic ages. The length and strictness of the siege 
had reduced the city to the utmost distress of famine, 
when Mutius, a Roman youth of the most daring 
coui^age and desperate resolution, approached the 
camp of Porsenna, and finding access .to the place 
where the king stood with some of his officers, he 
proceeded to the group, and stabbed the person, 
whom he supposed to be the king, to the heart ; but 
it was the king's secretary. Mutius was seized ; and 
it was demanded of him, who he was and what were 
his designs. He told them, that he was a Roman, 
and that there were three hundred Roman youths, 
who, like himself, had determined to effi^ct the king's 
destruction. " Therefore," said he, " prepare for 
their attempts 5 and you shall see ^ that the Romans 
know how suffer, as well as to act." At jthis, he 
thrust his hand into the fire, and suffered it to burn 
with great composure. ' 
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Porsenna, amazed at such *intrepid bravery, was 
seized with a fit* ot generosity quite as enthusiastic 
and extraordinary, and ordered him to be conducted 
back to Rome, and at the same time, offered the be- 
sieg^ conditions of peace, which they accepted, and 
a period was put to the war. 

The Roman commonwealth, in every part, of its 
duration, was incessantly harassed with internal dis- 
putes, broils, divisions, intrigues and conspiracies | 
and they were generally settled(by the mediation df 
the sword,; t^hough not always by the sword of civil 
war. , Their bold, restless, active spirits were best 
gratified and soonest quieted in martial exercises ; and 
could only be controlled by martial law, Of course, 
theirs was, in most respects, a /fnilitary government/) 

/Ten years from the commencement of the Roman 
republic^ Largius was appointed first dictator. The 
title itself explains the general nature of this ofiice. 
The dictator was clothed with power to dictate, i. e. 
to direct all the branclies and all the officers of the 
governments IHis power was sovereign and absolute, 
as that of the most unlimited monarch.', He was 
only chosen in times of difiiculty and danger, when 
the utmost energy of the state was to be exertedx 
and his power expired at the end of a certain period. 

Sot)n after the invasion of Porsenna, and 15 years 
from the expulsion of Tarquin,' a contention arose be- 
tween the senate and the people, which gave rise to 
the appointment of Tribunes. These were officers 
.chosen annually from among the people. They were 
clothed with considerable powers, and were designed 
as the immediate guardians of the people against the 
power of the senate and consuls^ They were at 
first five, and afterwards ten in number ^ and seats 
were prepared for them near the dooi"^ of the senate 
house ; and they were, at times, called in to ratify 
the laws, \^hich were passed in the senate. 

The most eminent character, found in the first part 
of the annals of the ancient republic of Rome, is that 
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of jQulntus Cincinnatus*! His chief services were in 
the year 295 from the building of the city, and in 
the 50th from the fall of Tarquin. We have already 
mentioned the frequent disputes and divisions, which 
prevailed between the two orders of Roman citizens. 
These, which ran high on all occasions, had but a lit- 
tle time before this, come very near to rendine in 
pieces and extinguishing the republic forever. The 
popularitv, banishment, wars, restoration and death 
of Corioianus, so famous in the Roman history, can- 
not have a place in this brief narration. Those 
events, while they distracted tjje counsels and ex- 
hausted the resources of Rome, emboldened her en* 
f mies to make new aggressions. 

The forces of the iEqui and Volsci had invaded the 
Roman territories ; bad surrounded and were likely 
to destroy the consul Minutius and his army, who 
inadvertently suffered himself to be pent in between 
two mountains, whence he could not retreat but by 
encountering the enemy. At the same time, poh- 
tical disputes were carried on with such warmth a( 
Rome, that most men were wholly ruled by the most 
violent party spirit. All union and energy were lost j 
and the more discerning saw the ruiu of the com- 
monwealth impending. The Romans had, on a 
former occasion, experienced the great virtue and 
authority of Cincinnatus. To him, therefore, all eyes 
were now turned, as the most suitable instrument for 
delivering their country. 

In the 50th year from the expulsion of Tarquin, a 
solemn legation was sent to Q. Cincinnatus, from the 
senate, to invest him with the sovereign powers of 
dictator. /They found him industriously laboring in 
his field. He had a farm, consisting only of a few 
acres, which h^ cultivated with his own hands, for 
the support of his family. On the arrival of the 
senatorial message, he showed some concern for thS" 
neglect, with which he should be obliged to treat his 
plantation i but showed no markjs of vanity or pride 
I4# 
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* at his sudden elevation. He took leave of hisfamilr 
with apparent regret, and repaired to the capitoT. 
He immediately nominated, as a captain of his caval- 
ry, Tarquitius, a man in similar circumstances, and of 
like character with himself. 

He issued his orders with mildness, but with such 
authority, dignity and decision, as none can assume, 
excepting those great and vigorous spirits, which are 
formed for command. He gave orders, that every 
citizen, who could bear arms, should appear before 
&unset in the Campus Martins, with arms, and provi- 
sions for five days. •His orders were obeyed ; and an 
army was immediately assembled. At their head, 
the dictator began his march that evening; and be- 
fore day, came within sight of the hostile army. As 
ihey approached the enemy's camp, Cincinnatus or- 
dered his men to give a loud shout; which was heard 
by the blockaded army, and understood to be a token, 
that relief was near. The enemy, finding themselves 
between two armies, prepared for battle. A severe 
engagement ensued ; but the bravery and conduct of 
the dictator procured the Romans a complete victo- 
ry. The spoils of the enemy's camp were valuable. 
These, Cincinnatus ordered to be divided among his 
own army, without allowing the army, which he had 
liberated, to share with them in anything; holding 
it as a maxim, that, as they could not defend them- 
selves, they merited nothing. 

But, what is regarded as most remarkable in this 
transaction, Cincinnatus, though a poor man, took 
nothing of all the wealth, of which he had the con- 
trol and distribution, to himself. Nor would he ac- 
cept any thing from the senate, who regarded him as 
the deliverer of his country \ and, from gratitude for 
his important services^ would gladly have bestowed 
upon him the richest presents. Very many have celo- 
brate.d, but rert/yiw have imitated, his virtues. He 
WIS satisfied with the consciousness of having done 
his d ufy, and justly merited a great and lasting fame. 
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The year 302 from the building of the city, aiwl 
about sixty from the commencement of the republic, 
may be considered as an important era in the* history 
of Rome. The ^contentions between the various or- 
ders of the state, for privilege, prerogative, and pow- 
er, still raged without intermission, till, at length, 
about this period, all parties, growing weary of these 
disturbances, united in an expedient, which at once 
shows the wisdom and greatness of the Roman char- 
acter. They unanimously determined on introduc- 
ing a body of written laws ; whose influence might 
prevent as well as punish crimen and especially that 
thereby the decisions of the magistrates might be 
governed by known and fixed principles. 

(Posthumius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, three senators 
of high rank, whom the suffrage of the Roman peo- 
ple had declared worthy of so great a trust, were im- 
mediately sent to Athens and other Greek cities, to 
consult their laws, to extract from them a code of 
such as were most approved, and report them to their 
fellow-ciiizens in due time^ In the course of a year 
this business was accomplished. These ambassadors 
returned, and brought with them a body of laws, 
which they had (selected from the most celebrated 
systems of Greece. / /These were formed into ten 
tables, two others being sometime after added, mak- 
ing the number twelve. * This was that famous code 
of laws, known by the name of the " laws of the 
twelve tables." Many fragments of this body of 
laws remain until the present time. 

Nations in general, when they enjoy good gov- 
ernment and excellent laws, resemble a body in per- 
fect health — a body, in which the various animal and 
vital functions are complete and vigorous. Tbis now 
began to be the condition of Rome. Though it had 
not experienced much increase of territory, yet its 
numbtrs, strength, experience and wisdom, were fast 
rising to power and conquest. It must not, however, 
be understood, that Rome was yet free ffom political 
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disputes, or even from outrageous infractions of lair 
and iustice. That time she was destined never to see* 

When the laws of the twelve tables were adopted, 
a new kind of magistracy was created. Ten persons 
called decemvirs, (Vvere appointed to see to the ad- 
ministration of government, and to enforce the au- 
thority of the laws«\ Their reign was of short tlura- 
tion. It becan well; but ended in disgrace and mis- 
fortune. The term of their administration ended in 
the consummate villany of Appius, one of their num« 
ber, and in the affecting storv of Virginius and his 
daughter ; for which the reader must be referred to 
the Roman history. (To them, succeeded another 
kind of magistrates, called military tribunes ^ and 
these were again succeeded by consuls, according to 
the first form of the republic. 

But it would be improper, in this work, to. attempt 
to trace the Roman government through its tortuous 
course, or to enter into the various controversies of 
those early times. AVhoever expeots to find a free 
government without continual disputes, divisions, in- 
trigues, innovations and revolutions,* must be a 
stranger to the human character, as displayed in the 
history of nations. Where all power and authority 
originate with the people, and are under the control 
and direction of their suffrage, there is too wide and 
alluring a prospect for ambitious men to neglect. 
They never dici neglect it, and they never will. 

After Cincinnatus, the Roman history presents us 
with no character worthy of particular notice, till 
the times of the illustrious*Camillus;t nor with any 
considerable event, till the formidable invasion of 
Rome by the Gauls, under the command of Brennus* 
This will carry us forward through a period of about 
sixty years, during which, however, the Roman state 
had made considerable advances in population, ter- 

* Those, who lire in Uie Milknnium, will doubdess find such %gowem^ 
ment. When the Son of God shall make all the nations free, they will 
le free indeed \ and certainly, they wUl be fne from continual dispviet. 
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/itory and the art of wslr. Camillus had yielded the 
most important services to the state ; had conquered 
several cities, and by a long course of conduct, had 
risen to the highest honors among his countrymen. 

-This was sufficient to draw down upon him a storm 
of envy and jealousy, which all his wisdom, power 
and popularity could not sustain. The tribunes, 
always turbulent and clamorous, and often unjust and 
cruel, roused the public resentment against hhi^y 
pretending, that he had embezzled and secreted rmich 
of the plunder taken in the city of Veii ;) and they 
appointed a day, on which he was to appear before 
the people in his own defence. Conscious of his in- 
nocence, yet disdaining the mortifying indignity of 
sustaining a public trial before a people, whom he 
had laid under such high obligations, and whose re- 
sentment, he knew, had rather sprung from their 
envy of his virtue, than from any other cause/ he 
took leave of his friends and evaded the approacning 
storm by going into voluntary exile.') ^ 

The triumph of the tribunes and the plebians, on 
the fall of this great man, was of short duration. A 
storm far more terrible menaced the whole state, 
than he had fled to escape. 

We have, in a former chapter, had occasion to 
mention the Scythian hordes, which, in ancient 
times, inhabited the wilds of Europe and Asia — 
which, like an inundation, at various times, flowed 
down upon the more civilized nations ; or, like swarms 
of locusts, seemed to darken the sun and the air. 
The ancient inhabitants of Germany and France re- 
sembled them in those respects, in which they were 
most formidable. France was then called Gaul. 

^TB^ Gauls were men of great size and strength. 
They were exceedingly bold, fierce, and terrible in 
war. It is said, that even a glance of their eye was 
so terrible, as to dismay and affrighlen armies. A 
numerous body of these had, two centuries before 
this, crossed the Alps, and settled in the northern 
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parteof Italy 5 and had long been a terror to all the 
couiTff j% ( brennus^heir warlike chieftain, was at this 
tirae at their head, besieging Clusium, a city of £truria. 

The martial spirit of the Romans being roused a^ 
so near an approach of this hostile nation, and beine 
•arnestly solicited by that city .to send them aid, 
they despatched ambassadors to Brennus, to demand 
of him, what right he had to invade that city. :^he 
Gaul sternly replied, that the ^Trights of valiant ijicn 
lie in their swords :^' and demanded, in return^what 
right the Romans had to the many cities they had 
conquered. (J'he ambassadors, displeased with th« 
haughty style of Brennus, and most certainly, on this 
occasion, either forgetful or ignorant of their duty, 
immediately entered the city, and took an active pari 
in the war.") 

Brennus^was enraged at the conduct of the am- 
bassadors, and forthwith raising the siege of Clusium,. 
\he marched directly to Rome, probably glad of a 
jjretence for effecting a preconcerted measure^ 

Rome had now stood 364 years, and hadoeen a 
republic 119. Its territories were considerably ex- 
tended; and the city itself was become opulent, 
splendid and powerful The neighboring cities had 
fallen under its power ; and those more distant were 
wHling either to pay homage for their independence, 
or seek the alliance of the Romans. The Gallic king 
could not but believe, that if he conquered Rome, 
the empire of Italy would follow of course ; and per- 
haps one much greater. It will be remembered, that 
the Gauls, about this time, attempted both Greece 
and Asia, and that with considerable success. From 
the former, they were expelled by Sosthenes^ and 
from the latter, by Antiochus Soter ; as noticed in 
our view of Greece and Syria. 

The Romans were apprised of the a^pproaching 
danger, and sent an army, composed of the flower of 
their republic, to meet and oppose thje Gauls. 'An 
obstinate and bloody battle was fought, m which the 



Homans were utterly defeated, and their armr de- 
stroyed. Brennus,* elated with victory, ancf still 
breathing revenge and fury, continued his march to- 
wards Rome. Mn a word, he entered the city without 
resistance, burnt it to the ground,' and put the inhabi- 
tants to the sword.^ Nothing seemed now to remain 
of the Roman state capable of defending itself, but the 
.^ccleferated capitol ;j where a body of the bravest of 
the .Romans held out against every effort of the Gauls. 
Brennus, at length, grew weary of the siege, and 
proposed to the Romans, that if they would pay him 
^ne thousand pounds weight of gold^he would draw 
; off his army, and give them no further trouble. They 
^ accepted the proposal and the gold was produced. 
But while it was weighing, some of the Gauls at- 
tempted to kick the beam, to prevent a just weight. 
The Romans complained of so flagrant an injustice ; 
but Brennus immediately cast his sword into the 
balance, and gave them to understand, that their 
complaints would be useless — that they must think 
of nothing but compliance with the will of their im. 
perious conqueror. 

At that moment, intelligence was brought, that 
Camillus, the general, whom they had so unjustly 
banished, was approaching at the head of an army. 
He had heard of the calamities of his country ; and, 
having -raised a body of forces, was so fortunate, as to 
arrive at that critical moment, when his presence 
was necessary, and his exertions effectual, to the sal- 
vation of his country. (Camillus jenlered the place, 
where the business was transacting, and immediately 
ordered the Romans to take back the gold, whence 
it was brought ; telling Brennus, with an air as haugh- 
ty as that of the barbarian, that the Romans were ia 
the use not to purchase peace with money, but with 
('iron. 

The presence of this great man revived the droq)- 
ing spirits of his countrymen. They rallied round 
im standard; and eacouatering the barbarians witk 
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the most resolute bravery, defeated and almost en- 
tirely cut them off. Thus Rome was delivered from 
the most dangerous enemy, if we except Hannibal, 
that she was to see for many ages. 

The Roman people, in these ancifent times, exhib- 
ited the strangest mixture of bravery, superstition, 
barbarity, discipline, enthusiasm, levity and wisdom. 
They were continually engaged in war, and were 
generally successful. But the dreadful chastisement 
they received from the hand of Brennus and the 
Gauls, was attended by consequences as lasting, as 
deplorable. Their territories, still but small, were 
ravaged; their city laid in ashes; many of their 
bravest men killed in battle; and their resources 
severely drained, though not exhausted : for their re- 
sources, as yet, were not money, nor strong fortresses, 
nor large territories, nor numbers, nor powerful al- 
lies. Their resources consisted in firm, determined 
spirits; great souls, fearless of danger or of death; 
minds strong, bold, intrepid and persevering. ; To 
brave danger was to them the field of glory; and 
their only alternative was death or victory. They 
enjoyed victory or endured defeat with equal moder- 
ationj and this they were able to do beyond any 
other nation; because nature had endued them with 
independent, unconquerable minds, and with invinci- 
ble bravery and magnanimity. 

After the invasion of the Gauls, the Romans ^rose 
more experienced, more warlike, more formidable, 
than ever.'i We soon see them engaged in a war with 
th^lSamnites, the most ])owerful nation then in Itaiyi 
This war lasted many years and was attended with 
various turns of fortune ; and when it was likely to 
terminate in complete victory and triumph on the 
side of the Romans, an event took place, which 
seemed once more to threaten the existence of the 
Roman nation. 

The Saronites overpowered by the bravery and 
discipline of the Romans, sent for aid to Pyrrhus, the 
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celebrated kin^of Epirus, of whom we have already 
taken some notice. It was generally thought impos- 
sible for the Romans to contend successfully with 
this great commander. He had been formed in the 
art of war, upon the maxims and examples of Alex- 
ander and Epaminondas; and notwithstanding the 
degeneracy of the Greeks and Asiatics, from whom 
the military spirit had long since departed, had been 
able to inspire the armies he commanded with his 
own heroic virtues. He had found no equal in E^^pt 
or Asia. Happy would it have been for him, nad 
he pursued more closely the footsteps of Alexan- 
der, and especially had he kept at a distance from 
Italy; though even that might not have saved him 
from a collision with the growing power of the 
Romans. 

Pyrrhus immediately prepared to answer the re- 
quest of the Samni(es. He embarked from Epirus, 
with an army of yfenty thousand foot and three thou- 
sand horse, andlw^enty elephants; but in crossing the 
Adriatic sea, ^is fiScet was dispersed in a storm, and 
many of his Vessels were lost. Although his arma* 
ment was greatly diminished, he still thought the 
remnant more than a match for the rude and barba- 
rous people of Italy. His judgment of the Romans 
was probably not dissimilar to that formed of the 
American people before the revolutionary war ; at 
which time some imagined, that a few thousand regu- 
lar troops would strike an awe through the continent, 
and that the semi-barbarians of the colonies would 
never dare to face disciplined and veteran troops. 

But Pyrrhus found the Romans not so rude and 
barbarous, as he expected. The first view he had of 
their military order and skill, struck him with sur- 
prise; and the first victory he gained, in all probabil- 
ity, utterly extinguished his hopes of Subduing the 
Romans. It is worthy of remark how differently the 
Romans received this invasion of Pyrrhus, from what 
the Persians did that of Alexander. Pyrrhus found 
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ihe Romans ready lo receive him ; ^and when he of- 
fered to mediate between them and the Samnites, he 
was answered by Laevinus, the coiisul^hat the Ifb- 
man people neither respected him as a mediator, nor 
feared him as an enemyy 

The first battle was fought on the banks of the 
river Lyris. Pyrrhus drew up his army wifh the ut- 
most skill ; nor was there a want of skill and discern- 
ment in the order and movements of the Romans : 
and here was first seen contrasted the Grecian pha- 
lanx with the Roman legion: nor have the ablest 
tacticians been positive in determining which, on all 
accounts, was preferable. The loose array of the 
legion gave celerity lo its evolutions, and certainly 
admitted of various conveniences ; but the close and 
firm strength of the phalanx, by condensing the 
physical force, rendered its impression more certain, 
and its shock more dreadful. 

The field, on both parties, was managed with great 
skill, and was fought with the most determined bra- 
very. Motives of safety and of honor wrought pow- 
erfully with both generals, and both a^'mies; and it 
is probable, that few battles have been more severe. 
But the Greeks at length prevailed; and Pyrrhus by 
the aid of his elephants, which were sent among the 
Romans, gained a complete victory. The Romans 
were put to flight, leaving fifteen thousand men dead 
on the field of battle. But th^ loss of Pyrrhus was 
not much inferior : insomuch, that, while some were 
congratulating him on account of his victory, he is 
said pathetically to have exclaimed,, that another 
such victory would ruin him. 

^Pyrrhus once more tried the virtue of negociation. 
He sent Cineas, a man of great eloquence, who had 
been the scholar of Demosthenes, ambassador to 
Rome. But this attempt, like the former, was with- 
out success. The Romans were deaf to all proposals 
of accommodation short of Pyrrhus's retiring out 
of Italy. Neither eloquence nor bribery, neither 
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threats nor persaasions, could produce any effect on 
th»t haughty, determined people. The war was 
therefore renewed with gfeat vigor on both sides ; 
and various battles were fought, with more success to 
the Romans; till at length Pyrrhus was totally de- 
feated and his army cut in pieces^ Giving up all 
hopes, therefore, of feflfecting any tning against so 
brave and powerful an enemy, he was forced to em- 
bark in haste, and leave his allies to the inevitable 
fate of subjugation by the victorious Romans. Pyr- 
rhus, however, left a garrison in the city of Taren* 
tum, and advised the Tarentines to support their 
cause with what vigor they could, till he could have 
time to levy more forces in Greece, and return. But 
he probably had little expectation of ever returning 
to tnose shores, where he had experienced so severe 
a reverse of fortune. It is certain he never did re- 
turn ; nor did he ever seem to recover the current of 
his former good fortune* 

Th€<Tarentines^who had been the principal lead- 
ers in the war of the Samnites, were now left to 
struggle with the Romans ; nor would the struggle 
haveoeen long, had they not made application fov 
aid to another foreign power. While the garrison 
left by Pyrrhus, tyrannized in the city, and the Ro- 
mans were masters of the country round them, they 
applied to th^CJarthaginians Tor succour, as their last 
and only resorf. 

We have already made mention of the Cartha- 
ginians. As early as the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, they were powerful both by sea and land ; 
and furnished, according to some writers, an army 
of 300,000 men, who operated in conjunction witn 
the Persians. They were willing, it appears, to in- 
terfere with the Romans, of whose growing power 
they had lon^ been jealous.' They soon drew a 
powerful fleet into the harbor of Tarentum, with a 
view to check the progress of the Roman arms. It 
had not, however, the desired effect. The Romans 
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found means to corrupt and bring over the garrison 
to their intere&t ; in consequence of which tne dty 

' was taken, its walls and fortifications demolished, and 
the inhabitants were granted their liberty, and pro- 
tection from the Romans. 

The military spirit, as we have seen in the former 
part of this compend, passed from the Assyrians to 
the Persians^ from them to the Greeks, and from the 
Greeks to the Carthaginians. Though the origins 
of Rome and Carthage, according to many writers, 
were not very far distant, in point of time, yet the 
latter rose first to consequence ; and while Rome was 
only a single city, and the Romans an obscurr horde, 
the Carthaginians, by their fleets, kept the shores of 
the Mediterranean in awe, possessea the islands of 
that sea ; had, in fact, passed the straits of Gibraltar ; 
coasted down the African peninsula, and up the 
shores of Europe, through the British channel ; and, 
it is thought, had reached the coasts of Norway, if 
Bot even the shores of (he Baltic sea. ^hey form 
one of the numerous proofs, and one not the least 
splendid, of the power and consequence, which com^ 
merce will give a nation. 

We shall here digress a moment, by giving a brief 
sketch of the rise and greatness of Carthage ; a 
power, which held a long and doubtful contest with 
Rome for empire ; nor would she have failed in that 
contest, if while her fleets and armies were victorious 

. abroad, she had not been weakened by disunion, and 
rent by factions at home. 

Carthage was founded l^ ^ colony from ancient 
Phoenicia, a country lying at the east end of the 
Mediterranean, whose chief cities were Tyre and 
Sidon. ' If we might rely on Virgil's authority, this 
famous city was founded by Dido, the sister-in-law 
of Phygmalion, king of Tyre, about the time of the 
destruction of Troy. According to the story of the 
Latin poet, iEneas, the Trojan prince, who had escap- 
ed the ruins of hfe country, was driven by a storm 
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^n the coast of Africa, and there had an interview 
with Dido, the founder and queen of Carthage. 

* That virtuous and lovely aueen, whose constancy 
to the memory of her husband Sichaeus, even surpass- 
ed the fame of Penelope, received the fugitive Tro- 
jans, rescued them from the utmost distress, and pro- 
tected them from the barbarous customs of the hostile 
people, on whose shores they were cast. To reward 
her for this, a plot was laid in heaven, among the ' 
principal deities, for her destruction. Cupid the god 
of love, was sent down to assume the form of Asca- 
nius, the son of ^neas, to inflame the passions of 
Dido, while Venus lent all her aid to the hero him- 
self. So soon as the powers of heaven combined, 
had enabled him to triumph in the most complete 
seduction of his benefactress, Mercury comes flying 
down in all haste to apprise him, that it is now time 
to be gone. And, like all other villains, whose 
triumph over innocence is followed with indifference 
and disgust, he hastens away, ^he queen, unable to 
bear his enormous ingratitude and peerless atrocity, 
kills herself in despair. 

Did it accord with the temper and genius of Virgil 
to make his favorite hero the instrument of such dis- 
tress 'and distraction to innocence and virtue ! Did 
he think, it would do honor to the gods of his country 
to father upon them as dark a plot, as ever was fabri- 
cated in hell? Did he think it would be an additional 
gem in the diadem of j^Sneos, to make him trample on 
the virtue of the Tyrian queen ? Or, in a word, did 
he imagine, thai, by tlie introduction of his wonted 
machinery,* a vert of sanctity would be thrown over 
the whole, and cover a!! its deformities? 

But, though it woukj seem extraordinary, that 
Virgil should, through ignorance or choice, fall into 
such a glaring nnLicKrornsm. jei it is certain, that the 
best authorities phice tlie founding of Carthage at a 
great distance from the <ivi^ true t ion of Troy. Ac- 
cording to the nf>!uion of tHp learned Boc hart, the 
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citj of Carthage was built about the time of Joshua's 
conquest of Canaan. The territories of Tyre and 
Sidon were allotted to the tribe of Asher ; and manjr 
of the PhcBnicians, at that time, to aroid a war of 
extermination, went on board their vessels, and 
sought for new establishments. A company of them 
landed and made a settlement on the African shore, 
a few miles from where the city of Tunis now stands. 
There they laid the foundation of Carthage. But 
this was two centuries and a half before the siege of 
Troy. Bochart, in this opinion, has followed the 
best ancient authorities ; and he has been followed 
by the ablest chronologers since his time, who, more- 
over, fix the emigration of Dido to the African shore 
nearly two centuries and a half after the Trojan war. 
The Carthaginians, descended from apeople, whoqi 
long voyages and extensive commerce had rendered 
enterprising and bold, followed the footsteps of their 
mother country ; and soon went far beyond her* 
Their commerce, which embraced almost every 
species of traffic, extended to all parts of the known 
world. Their ships were in the Mediterranean and 
Read seas, and in many parts of the Indian and At- 
lantic oceans. 

But we cannot notice here their wars and revolu- 
tions. They seem however not to have interfered 
much with the great monarchies of Asia; and it is 
certain, that their power by sea was, in general, their 
security against invasion. The first notice, we have 
taken of them, was in the invasioo of Greece by 
Xerxes. Him they furnished with an army to invade 
Sicily ; which invasion, by means of weakness in the 
directing head, proved unfortunate in all its parts. 
But Sicily, however, and most other islands in the 
Mediterranean, soon after that invasion, fell under 
the power of Carthage. 

.Under the name of a rc'public, the Carthaginians 
were generally governed by a set of powerful men, 
who never wanted for means to procure their own 
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appointment to the most important oflBces.) Korean 
it be said, that Carthage ever enjoyed the free and 
independent spirit of Rome. 

The government and policy of .the Carthaginians, 
as indeed of all the ancient nations, was interwoven 
(%ith their religion. ; For the sake of illustrating this 
by example, I have inserted a passage from Rollings 
Ancient History, which he has taken from PolyBius. 
The passage is found in the words of a treaty between 
the Carthaginians and the kin^ of Macedon, and will 
show us the solemn manner in which their treaties 
were formed. " This treaty was concluded in the 
presence of Jupiter, Juno and Apollo ; in the pres- 
ence of Daimons, of the Carthaginians, of Hercule), 
and tolaus ; in the presence of Mars, Triton, and 
Neptune ; in the presence of all the confederate 
gods of the Carthaginians, and of the sun, moon and 
earth ; in the presence of the rivers, meads and 
waters ; in the presence of all those gods, who pos* 
sess Carthage.^' 

The government of Carthage, much like that of the 
Roman republic, consisted of (three orders^ The 
Suflfetes, of which there were two, answered in most 
particulars to the consuls of Rome. They were ap- 
pointed annually, and are called sometimes kings, 
dictators or consuls. Their power was great. The 
Senate consisted of men most remarkable for wisdom 
and prudence, and formed their council of state. 
Their number is not known. The whole body of 
the people composed the lower order. But the peo- 
ple generally submitted all matters of government to 
the senate. Towards the conquest of Carthage, 
however, by the Romans, the people grew turbulent, 
factious and rebellious, and being led by aspiring 
demagogues, they interfered ; and finally subverted 
the state. In general, their government was suffi- 
ciently virtuous to give security to private property, 
and consequently to promote industry and enterprise: 
but it was frequently cruel, tyraniaJcal, tumultuary 
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and impolitic. When Haffnibal was upon the point 
of conquering Rome, a faction in <he senate of Car- 
thage ruined nim. JBut there must be a cause for 
the dissolution of all governments, states and empires. 
Even Rome, after having flourished her day, fell 
into disorder, confusion, weakness and ruin. 
(The Romans were now masters of Italy f; an ex- 
tenjive, fertile, and in many parts, a jDopufous coun- 
try. 'We have now no meefns of coming at the pro- 
bable number of inhabitants; but Italy now sus- 
tains twenty millions of people, notwithstanding the 
great degeneracy of morals and want of industry, 
which prevail in that country. From various cir- 
cumstances, which attract our notice in the Punic 
war, we may safely conclude, that Italy then con- 
tained several millions of people. 

The resources of the two powers we are now con-- 
sidering, were very different, but very great. Car- 
thage, by extensive and prosperous oommerce,\had 
amassed the wealth of the world.^ She abounded in 
gold and silver, and in every species of valuable, ele- 
gant and luxurious merchandise. She had also an 
immense population. The northern shores of Africa 
were then the granary of the world ; they were fuH 
of people ; they were the fruitful nursery of armies ; 
and the number of their vessels was prodigious. But 
the Africans, at this time, were neither inebriated 
bv luxury, nor yet enervated by their warm climate. 
They had powerful armies ; and it was their good 
fortune to have a number of great generals, who were 
perhaps never surpassed in some essential points of 
the military character. ^^ They were crafty, intrepid, 
brave; and especially they were impetuous and 
almost irresistible in their modes of attack. 

The Romans were as yet poor : they were actuated 
by patriotism and love of glory. Their courage was 
cool, but firm and unshaken ; and was always most 
thoroughly roused by the greatest danger. They 
were inured to hardships, and were, in one word,, a 
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nation of soldiers : for, as Cineas told Pyrrhus, that 
every one of tWeir senators was fit for a king, so he 
might also have said, that^very one of their soldiers 
was fit for a general. 

Such being the contending parties, it will not be 
thought extravagant, when we observe, that the con- 
test between Rome and Carthagf was conducted .with 
the firmest spirit, and the greatest resolution ; that it 
was the most equally matched, and vigorously fought ; 
in short, that it was the most severe, whether we re- 
gard the extremity, extent, or duration of its opera- 
tions ; and the most illustrious, whether we regard 
the characters concerned, or the consequences which 
followed, of any found in the annals o^ history) for, 
in this contest, the two greatest powers in the world 
were engajged ; and it was certain, that whoever was 
victorious must remain without a rival. 

The expulsion of Pyrrhus from Italy, and reduction 
of the Samnites and Tarentum, completed the subju- 
gation of Italy, and left the Romans masters of the 
garden of Europe. They must now find new fields 
of glory. The prospect northward was uninviting. 
There lay the Alps and the fierce nations of Gaul. 
Eastward lay Greece, separated from them by the 
Adriatic sea, which was possessed by the fleets of 
Carthage. Sicily, divided from them only by a nar- 
row strait, allured them by its immense riches, and 
was easy of access ; but there the grasping power of 
Carthage had already unfurled its victorious stand- 
ard- 

Hiero, king of Syracuse, was engaged in war wjth 
the Mamertines, a small Sicilian state ; and being 
hardly pressed, he called in the Carthaginians to his 
aid, who presentlv furnished him with prompt assist- 
ance bv sea and land. The Mamertines, seeing 
themselves thus overmatched, immediately sent to 
the Roman senate, and put themselves under the 
protection of the Romans. The senate, still mindful 
of the interference of the Carthaginians in the siege 
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of Tarentum, determined now on a trial of strength^ 
and without further delay, declared war against Car- 
thage.^ Thus commenced what is commonly called 
the first Punic war.* 

It was soon perceived by the Romans, that any ad- 
vantage they might gain in Sicily over their adver- 
saries, could neither be very important, nor perma- 
nent, so long as their adversaries were masters of the 
seas. As chimerical as it might seem, they deter- 
mined to remove this impediment. Their own im- 
mense peninsula furnished them with numberless 
harbors ; their forests afforded them timber ; their 
genius promised them skill ; and their hardy sons 
might easily become. excellent seamen. About the 
same time a Carthaginian vessel falling into their 
hands, they took it as their model, and went without 
delay to building a fleet. In a short time, a fleet was 
built and eauipped for sea. Of thjs naval armament 
Duillius took the command ; and immediately putting 
to sea, ^he encountered and defeated one of the prin- 
cipal fleets of Carthage, sinking 6r destroying fifty of 
their ships.; A victory so brilliant and so unexpected, 
and achieved by the infant navy of Rome, gave man- 
kind new ideas of the capacity a;id genius of the Ro- 
man jpeople. But we cannot descend to a minute 
detail of particular events. The Romans, having 
gained several advantages both by sea and land de- 
termined without delay to carry the war into Africa, 
in hopes of terminating it by one decisive effort. 

They soon fitted out a fleet more powerful than the 
former, and prepared to make a aescent upon the 
coast of Africa, This army was commanded by p,e- 
gulus,\at that time considered the greatest generaJ ia 
Rome"^; a man eminent for integrity, bravery and all 
the virtues of the patriot and hero. Regulus was no 
sooner at sea, than he was met by the fleets of Car- 

•The wars between the Cartbaginians and Romans, are called Punic 
wars, because the ancient Carthaginians were Phenicians.— £d. 
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thage. A battle ensued, in which the Romans came 
off with complete victory and triumph. They land- 
ed, and encountering an array composed of the flower 
of Carthage, once more obtained a signal victorv. 
In consequence of which, many towns and cities sub- 
mitted to the Roman army. Such a series of severe 
defeats and heavy losses filled Carthage with griefj 
terror and astonishment; and it was apprehended, 
f that the Romans would immediately complete the 
' conquest of Africa. ) 

But it should be remembered, that the histories of 
these transactiogs were generally written by Roman 
pens. Allowance must, therefore, be made for such 
glosses and colorings, as might be expected from a 
people, unwilling to acknowledge the military merit 
of other nations. The Carthaginians, in this extrem- 
ity, sent to Lacedemdn, and requested/Xantippus, a 
celebrated Grecian general^to command their armies. 
Their request was granted ; and the almost desperate 
affairs of Carthage assumed a new form. 

This brave and gallant commander soon appeared 
at the head of an army; gave battle to the Romans; 
defeated them with dreadful slaughter, and Reguius, 
the Roman general, was taken prisoner. It is re- 
marked by some, that events either fortunate or dis- 
astrous, seldom come alone. This remark holds good 
in the present case 5 and fortune seemed now willing, 
for a while, to shift sides. The Roman senate, almost 
at once, received intelligence of the loss of Reguius 
and his army, of the total loss of their fleet in a storm 
at sea, and of the capture of Agrigentum, their chief 
town in Sicily, by Kasthalo, the Carthaginian gene- 
ral. Having put another fleqt to sea, it was also 
driven ashore and wrecked in a storm. 

It may be presumed, that the*fleets of those times 
were but poorly built and equipped to resist the dan- 
gers of the sea; and if to this idea we add that of 
their ignorance of the art of navigation, it is matter 
of wonder, how they accomplished what they cer- 
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tainly did on the sea. To perform long voyages 
without a compass, must b6 attended with continual 
perplexity ancl danger. The Romans discovered this 
to their cost : and Eutropius remarks, that(lhey were 
so disgusted and chagrined with these disasters at sea, 
that they in a measure abandoned forever all naval 
enterprise. ) But their prosperity on the land was 
ultimately more than a counterbalance. They al- 
ways, however, had ships enough to transport their 
armies wherever they wished to send them ; and 
they did in fact after tnis, gain severaJvictories over 
the Carthaginians at sea. . . - 4^ 

Regulus, in the mean time, was^rown into a dun- 
geon, where he lay some yearsJ^TOle the war pro- 
gressed with vigor, but with no material advantage on 
either side. At length, however, as the bravery of 
the Romans was fatigued, and the treasures of Car- 
thage no less exhausted, the Carthaginians thought it 
a favorable time to propose conditions of peace. To- 

f ether with their own ambassadors, they also sent 
legulus home upon parole of honor, exacting from 
him a promise, that he would return, provided the 
Romans did not accept of their conditions. The con- 
duct of Regulus, on this occasion, has been justly cel- 
ebrated through all succeeding ages. Although he 
knew, that the severest torments awaited his return 
to Charthage, yet, as the guardian of the honor of his 
country, he sutf^red no private consideration to in- 
fluence his conduct. He strenuously opposed a 
peace, but upon terms as humbling to Carthage, as 
they were advantageous and honorable to Ri3me.^ 

The great and noble spirit, he manifested, revived 
the courage of his countrymen, and determined them 
to prosecute the war^ But as for himself he return- 
ed to Carthage, ana was put to death with the most 
dreadful and lingering torments. This he foresaw, 
and laid down his life voluntarily for the good of his 
country. Patriots, like Regulus, are as scarce, as 
those are plenty, who, in the midst of the most pom- 
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pious professions, would sell or sacrifice their country, 
to advance their own private interest. 
. After the death of Kegulus, the affairs of Carthage 
experienced an evident and rapid decline ; and the 
Roman arms prevailed in all directions, till the Car- 
thaginians found it necessary to make peace pn the 
most dishonorable terms/ These were, that they 
should evacuate Sicily and the neighboring islands ; 
give up all their prisoners and deserters without ran- 
som ; keep all their ships of war at a distance from 
the Roman dominions; never make war with the 
Roman allies ; pay down a thousand talents of silver, 
and two thousand and two hundred more, in ten 
years^ To these conditions Carthage acceded ; and 
thus ended the first Punic war, in the year 513 from 
the building of the city. 

The Romans themselves were willing at this time 
to take breath ; for though, in this war, they had 
generally the advantage, yet it was an advantage 
dearly bought ; and they often perceived the balance 
to fluctuate; sometimes to turn against them. In- 
deed, their scene of operations was wide; their ex- 
ertions extreme and long continued,, in combatting a 
great and powerful people, who, though less warliJke, 
tertainly possessed superior resources. At this 
.period, while Rome enjoyed profound peace, and the 
temple of Janus was shut, several events took place 
strongly connected with the chain of causes, which 
was to elevate her to the summit of empire and glory. 
A passion for elegant literature, for the first time, be- 
gan now to appear ; particularly the Grecian drama 
began to take place of the low^ wretched and smutty 
satire, as it was called, which hitherto had only been 
known at Rome ; and, from this period, the strong 
genius of Rome labored perpetually upon Grecian 
models. They never could equal their masters irt 
dramatic composition ; but, in many other species of 
writing, they not only equalled, but excelled ; and even 
merited the honor of inventing several of their own* 

16 
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Between the first and second Punic wars, the tem- 
ple of; Janus did not continue long shut. The fierce 
and barbarous nations of Graul, judging it now a con- 
venient time, when the Roman armies were disband- 
ed, and the spirit of war seemed quiet, once more to 
make an attempt upon Italy, they crossed the Alps, 
and poured down in an immense swarm into the fruit- 
ful country of Etruria. But they learned their error, 
when too late. They were surrounded and cut in 
pieces almost to a man. Yiridomarus, their king 
was slain bv the hand of the celebrated Marcellus, 
who was called the sioord of Rome. They, as might, 
be expected, begged and obtained a peace. 

The Carthaginians, who had beeB compelled by ne- 
cessity to accept the most inglorious terms of peace, 
were now measurably recovered from the calamities 
of an unfortunate war, and delefmined once more on 
a trial of strength with the great and formidable pow- 
er of Rome. They were, indeed, excited and roused 
to this measure by one of the mojst extraordinary men, 
who has ever appeared in the world. Hannibal, on 
whom the command of the second Ponic war devolv- 
ed, had been, from his childhood, a sworm enemy to 
the Romans. It is said, that when he was but nine 
years old, his father, Hamilcar, who was himself a 
great^nd skilful general, caused him to take a solemn 
oath,;jiever to be in friendship with the Romans^,* 

The Carthaginians began the war by besieging 
Saguntum, a city in Spain, in alliance with the Ko- 
mans. An embassy was immediately despatched to 
Carthage, complaining of this infraction of an ex- 
isting treaty. This remonstrance failing of success, 
both sides once more prepared for war, in a manner 
suited to the greatness of the contending parties, 

Hannibal, who was then in Spain sent a part of 
his forces into Africa, left another part under the 
command of Asdrubal, his brother, to carry on the 
war in Spain, and at the head of about 50,000 select 
troops, and a formidable body of cavalry, as stated by 
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Cornelius Nepos, he directed his inarch towards Italy. 
Out of Spain, he passed over the Pyrenean moun- 
tains into Gaul, where he encountered and dispersed 
the barbarous and hostile tribes, who opposed him. 
He crossed the Alps with his army, an enterprise, 
considerinff that it was performed in the dead of 
winter, truly stupendous and astonishing. Since the 
heroic achievements of Hercules, no army had ever 
crossed those lofty ridges, where vast declivities, 
frightful steeps and dreary wastes, received in suc- 
cession, the adventurous traveller; where nature's 
roughest aspect derived additional horrors from the 
ravages of winter ; and the frequent and desperate 
attacKS of fierce savages, isscring from the caverns 
and grottos of these inhospitable f ocks, increased the 
dangers of every step. 

This arduous enterprise was accomplished in about 
two weeks, but with the loss of nearly half the army. 
But nothing could repress the ardor of Hannibal. 
He was now on the plains of Italy 5 he must conquer 
or die. 

The Romans, who carefully watched Hannibal's 
motions, received intelligenoMSy the swiftest cou- 
riers, that he was crossing the Alps at the head of a 
powerful army. So bold an enterprise, likely to be 
attended with important consequences, excited con- 
siderable sensations at Rome. But what could the 
Romans fear ? The bravest nation in the world, skill- 
ed in the art of war by the experience of ages, they 
had triumphed over every enemy: even Pyrrhus, 
the greatest general of his time, could not stand be- 
fore them. And in a former war, they had, at the 
gates of Carthage, prescribed to her, conditions of 
peace. But now they wertffar more powerful, by 
increase of numbers, wealth and experience. 

But w^ cannot particularize the events of this war. 
Hannibal first defeated Scipio, who met him near the 
river Po, with a numerous army, soon after he had 
entered Italy.* A few days after this, he encountered 
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another army, commanded byiSemproniu8,\on tbe 
banks of the Trebia. This army^erouted with great 
slaughter. The third army, commanded by Flamin- 
ius, He cut off near the laKe of Thrasymene* The 
news of these succes3>ve defeats, spread consterna- 
tion and dismay through Italy; and many of the 
Cisalpine Gauls immediately declared for Hannibal, 
and flocked to his standard. And the Sicilians, who 
found that masters near at hand were more to be 
feared than at a distance, now generally shewed a 
disposition to Join the conqueror. 

In this alarming state of things, the mighty genius 
of Rome, which never failed to open to her new 
resources, suggested a means of checking the rapid 
progress of Hannibal. Fabius Maximus was appoint- 
ed dictator, a man of great subtilty and craft, as well 
as an able and experienced commander. To him, 
was committed, as to the last resort, the defence of 
the republic ; and he undertook that arduous task^ 
by a mode of warfare hitherto unknown to the Ro- 
mans, but since their time often practised with suc- 
cess ; and by no one more illustriously than by him, ^ 
who may be styled the shield of the American people. 
The Romans could bring no force into the field, 

yhich C"M|d stand bnfnrfi qi^pnibaJ — -F^bius^ there* 

fore, endeavored to keep out of his way, but to watch 
his motions ; to hover about him ; cut off his foraging 
parties ; to disturb and weaken him by indirect 
means ; to harass at one time his van, and at another, 
his rear; and especially to let no opportunity slip 
of annoving him, or, as it might happen, of gaining 
a signal advantage. And in pursuing this system, 
he in fact gained several considerable advantages, 
and at length inclosed irim in a place, from whence 
he could not extmate himself without diflBculty arid 
danger. 

But no enclosures were suflRcient long to detaia 
him, whom no force could withstand, when at liber- 
ty. By a stratagem, he outwitted ev«n Fabius, and 
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gained once more the open country. And now the 
calamities of Rome seemed drawmg toward their 
crisis. '^The command of Fabius expiring, Terentius 
VaiTO, a man of rash, impetuous courage, was ap- 
pointed in his place, who advanced against Hannibal 
with 90,000 men, the flower and strength of Italy^ 
Superiority of numbers, honor, shame, courage, the 
ancient fortune and glory of Rome — in short, i-esent- 
ment, rage and despair, all seemed to unite their in- 
fluence upon the minds of the Romans, and to lead 
them on to victory and vengeance. They fought, 
and were cut in pieces almost to a man. Fifty, some 
say seventy, thousand were left dead on the field of 
battle ; and it is said, that three bushels of gold rings 
were sent to Carthage, which were drawn from the 
fingers of Roman knights. 

* Hannibal has been generally, perhaps'justly, cen- 
surec( for not immediately investing Rome. Indeed 
some^istorians relate, that Mahcrbal, one of his 
principal officers, told him at the time, " that he knew 
how to conquer, but not how to improve his victory ; 
and that if he would march immediately to Rome, 
in three days they should sup in the capital.'' It ap- 
pears, that Hannibal had at this time but about 40,000 
foot forces, and not half that number of cavalry. If 
this be true, it would seem sufficient reason for • his 
delaying the siege of Rome. Although many Ro* 
mans had been killed in the war, yet there were 
vast numbers remaining; and of their courage, he 
had no reason to doubt. Had Carthage at this mo- 
ment invaded Italy with several other armies ;*. had 
she furnished Hannibal with three times the number 
of men he had, which she might have done, Rome 
might have been conquered. But while Hannibal 
was victorious in Italy, the government of Carthage 
was embarrassed, distracted, and rent by factions. 

Immediately after the battle of Cannae, Hannibal 
despatched his brother Mago, to Carthage, to carry 
an account of his decisive victory, and to dcma^^d 
J6* 
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more troops, in order to complete the reductbn of 
Rome. But alas ! what can equal the blindness and 
rage of popular fury? lanno, a powerful dema- 
gogue ill the senate of Carthage, ever bent on frus- 
trating the measures of Hannibal, prevailed against 
the request of Mago. And although an order was 
given for the raising of 24,000 foot and 4,000 horse, 
yet when those forces were levied in Spain, they 
were sent another way, and never acted in that di- 
rection, where their aid would probably have ena- 
bled Hannibal to finish the war. Nor is this the 
only instance, where ambitious men have sacrificed 
their country, and even themselves to their own party 
views. 

Instead of wondering, that Hannibal did not imme- 
diately conquer Rome, nothing, indeed, can be more 
astonishing, than that he was able, with an army re- 
duced to about 24,000 to maintain his ground for 
many years. 

Hannibal, however, carried on the war, and kept 
possession of the finest pans of Italy^ for upwards of 
fifteen years^ But the country was large, and the 
Romans, taught by adversity, and being fully recov- 
ered from their first consternation, found means to 
evade bis impetuous valor, and make effectual oppo- 
sition, without hazarding general battles. Rome 
owed its ultimate deliverance to several great men. 
Fabius, Marcellus, and Scipio, afterwards surnamed 
Africanus, led the Romaii armies, and managed (heir 
affairs with equal courage and prudence. Though 
they could not drive Hannibal out of Italy, they led 
armies into Spain and Sicily, and finally into Africa, 
where the war became so threatening, that the Car- 
thaginians were obliged to recal Hannibal,, to defend 
their own dominions^ Hannibal returned, but too 
late. The Carthaginians were too far gone, to be 
rescued by mortal prowess. 

Historians have generally allowed, that Alexander 
wa« the first of warriors. But if they allow the Ro- 
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mans to have been the most warlike of the ancient 
nations, it will be difficult to say, why Alexander 
should take precedency of Hannibal. What com- 
parison could the Persians bear with the Romans ? 
Hannibal, it is true, did not conquer Italy ; but what 
did he do? He defeated, and nearly destroyed, four 
principal armies in succession. His own army was 
not large, nor was it recruited. The Gauls and 
other people in Italy,^who espoused his cause, were 
not to be depended on ; arid of his own regular force, 
there must have been a constant diminution. Many 
of the bravest Roman generals, he slew ; their most 
wise and crafty, he outwitted; and their greatest and 
most consummate, he out-generalled. In the field, he 
was more than a match for Marcellus, and in policy, 
for Fabius. Even Scipio Africanus did not conquer 
him, till he was overpowered and crushed by for- 
tune- 
No one can deny, that in the limes of the Punic 
wars, the Romans were far better soldiers than the 
Carthaginians; but that they ever had an abler gen- 
eral, there is reason to doubt. 

On Hannibal's leaving Italy he found the affairs 
of his country in a situation nearly desperate. He 
had with him the remnant of those soldiers, with 
whom he had fought fifteen years in Italy ; but they . 
were covered with scars; worn out with toils; and 
their spirits broken with labor, misfortune and dis- 
appointment; nevertheless, he encountered Scipio 
the younger, whose army was far superior to his 
own, and did every thing which prudence and valor 
could do. (He was overpowered and obliged to seek 
safety by flight.; 

(This was the end of the second Punic war. The 
Cai-lhaginians were now willing to make peace upon 
any terms; and the Romans dictated such terms, as 
they saw fit. But that unhajipy people did not long 
enjoy the benfit even of a treaty, which, while it 
left them the name, deprived them, in reality, of in- 
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dependence. The Romans renewed their ezactions 
with the haughtiest tone of despotic insolence. Sub^ 
mission was now in vain ; the miserable inhabitants 
of Carthage were ordered to leave their city, which 
was, by a decree of the Senate of Rome, condemned 
to be utterly demolished. Carthage, roused by de- 
spair, although bv the most base and shameful treach- 
ery completely disarmed, now made her expiring ef- 
fort. The people shut their gates, fortified their 
walls and towers, and with incredible industry, fabri- 
cated such arms, as the time allowed. They made a 
nobk resistance. But the repeated and furious as- 
saults of a great and powerful army, could not long be 
resisted. The city was taken by storm, and together 
with its inhabitants, perished by fire and sword. 

Thus ended Carthage, one of the most renowned 
cities of antiquity^ 46 years before Christ, 607 from 
the building of Rome, and above .^ thousand years 
from its foundation." 

But Hannibal, destined never to grace a Roman 
triumph, long survived the ruin of Carthage. Still 
retaining his enmity to the Romans, he maintained 
in every place the unequal struggle, endeavoring, by 
any means, to annoy them or to enkindle war against 
them. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

BRIEF HISTORICAL VIEW OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE, FROM 
THE FALL OF CARTHAGE TO THE REIGN OF CQMMODUS, 
CONTAINING A PERIOD OF THREE HUNDRED AND TWELVE 
TEARS. 

IN the infancy of Rome, she had many wars, but 
few conquests ; in her^maturity, she had few wars 
and many conquests. When the power of conquest 
failed, Rome no longer hM a ri^* Her wars, or 
rather invasions, after that event, were generally of 
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her own seeking 5 and they were many. Rome was 
no sooner able to say, " Carthage must be destroy- 
ed," than, in her heart, she also said, The empire of 
Alexander shall he mine. First Macedon felt her 
grasp, and Perseus was hurled from the throne of 
Philip and Alexander ; at which time she graciously 
gave the Greeks their liberty, i. e. gave them law. 

Attalus, king of Pergamus, dying about this time, 
left his kingdom to the Romans, by will ; or, in other 
words, seeing the world sink beneath their power, 
he preferred giving them a bloodless victory, and 
cloaked an ignoble dereliction of right, under the 
specious name of a voluntary donation. Antiochus 
the Gr^al, king of Syria, was destined next to fall 
before them. He was at this period, the most pow- 
erful and opulent prince of all Alexander's succes- 
sors ; and had he accepted the advice and aid of 
Hannibal, there would have been at least a chance 
for his escaping the allrgrasping power of Rome. 
Bu^Jie, fearing lest, if any thing should be done, 
Hannibal would have all the creditNv^s careful to 
go directly contrary to the advice m that general. 
The Romans defeated him almost without loss of 
bloody strigped_him.,Q£-a-gF€ a t part of -fais domin- 
ions ; tKumphed over him; extorted from him an 
immense tribute; and left him only enough to grace 
the triumph of another campaign. 
^ Two other great cities shared the fate of Carthage, 
and nearly at the same time. Corinth,* one of the 
noblest cities of Greece, was utterly destroyed Iqr 
Mummius, the consul, for offering sbme indignity to 
the Roman ambassadors; and also Numantia, the 
t;apital of Spain. This city, after sustaining a siege 
oiF ifourteen years, was reduced by Scipio. The in* 
habitants, being unable to hold out any longer, fired - 
the city <>ver their own heads, and all perished in 
the flames ; and Spain became a Roman province. 

* Cicero calb Corinth ♦*Lumen totiw Greci»," the light of all Greec«« 
—Ed. 
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The corruption of the senate, and the sedition and 
fall of the Gracchi, together with various disturb 
bances, next arise to view, in tracing the historj of 
Rome. Then follow the reduction of Numidia, and 
the civil wars in the republic, excited by t^e ambi- 
tion of Marius and Sylla, which terminated in the 
perpetual dictatorship of the latter. Bat it will not 
comport with our present design to enter into a detail 
of these particular events, 

Rome was perhaps never more powerful or happy, 
than in the days of Scipio Africanus, or about the 
times of the runic wars. She then experienced 
great misfortunes and calamities; but those untoward 
events^ instead of weakening or exhausting her, caIN 
ed forth, nay, even created, new energies. From 
the invasion of Hannibal, she rose invincible ; and 
while that consummate warrior held his ground in 
Italy, she sent armies into Spain, Africa, Greece and 
Macedon. A great part of those ^mense regions, 
which Alexander subdued, soon shared the fate of 
the empire of Carthage ; and in those days, with the 
Romans, to proclaim war was to insure a triumph ; 
and to invade, was to conquer. 
- When we.look for a period in the Roman history, 
in which there is the greatest union of power, wis- 
dom, virtue and happiness, it will doubtless be found 
not far from the times, of which we are now speak- 
ing. The Romans, in earlier times of the republj^ 
were more virtuous and patriotic than now; but then 
they were weak. In the Augustan age, they were 
certainly more enlightened, scientific and polished ; 
but then they were less brave ; or if not less brave, 
their virtue was forever gone, and with it, the foun- 
dation of their prosperity and happiness. 

The conquest of Africa, Asia and Greece, at once 
poured into the Coffers of Rome immense, incalcula- 
ble riches. On this almost boundless tide of pros- 
perity, a set of men were soon seen floating, of a 
very different character from Cincinnatus, Fabricius 
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and Regulus. To the most desperate bravery, they 
united unbounded ambition; and to the strongest 
expression of regard to their country, they united a 
total want of principle. The wealth of the world, 
like a mighty river, poured into Rome ; and many 
individuals acquired fortunes, which transcended 
royal magnificence. 

^ The elevation of Rome to such an astonishing 
might of power and splendor, drew to her, men of 
parts, of taste, of ambition and enterprise, and in 
short, men of every description, and almost every 
nation. The descendants of the ancient Romans, 
soon became few in comparison with the immense 
multitudes, who by some means or other, acquired cit- 
izenship, or obtained a residence in Italy ; and Rome 
herself experienced as great a change, as the nations 
she conquered. While she drew arts, elegance and 
science from Greece, she drew wealth, luxury, eflFem- 
inacy and corruffton from Asia and Africa ; and she 
drew a swarm of hungry fortune-hunters from every 
corner of the earth, who penetrated her inmost re- 
cesses ; outnumbered and #verwhelmed her ancient 
people 5 in short conquered their conquerors, cor- 
rupted their morals, and put a Qgal period to their 
liberties. ' * 

The civil wfts of Rome, which soon followed the 
period of which we have been speaking, unfold to the 
reader, a spectacle equally dreadful and disgusting. 
Many persons, who had witnessed the destruction of 
Carthage, were still alive^ and saw all Italy deluged 
in* blood, ^by Mar i us and Sylla. From the destrutv 
tion of Carthage to the perpetual diclatorship of Syl- 
la, wa^'a little rising of seventy years. During the 
latter part of this periofl," Lucius* Sylhi, envying the 
power and glory of C-dius Marius,; involved the re- 
public in a most bloody, disgraceful and destructive 
war. After various lurnsj which iheir affairs took in 
the progress of this evcnlful struggle; after they 
bad destroyed half a million of men, inchiding the 
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abrogating manjr of the tyrannical laws of Sylla, 
Crassus employed his amazing wealth in donations, 
distributions of corn anoong the poor, in public feasts 
and entertainmentsj and it is said, that he supported, 
at his own private expense, the greatest part of the 
citizens for several months; expenditures suflBcient to 
have exhausted the treasures of the greatest princes. 
In the progress of their contests for power, their ani- 
mosities broke forth on every occasion, in opposition 
more or less direct, and by means more or less violent. 

At this perod, while the destinies of Rome «eem« 
ed to hang in doubtful suspense, three characters ap- 
peared of very different complexions, but equally ex- 
traordinary, equally to be remembered, but with very 
different sensations, in posterity; Catiline, Cicero, 
and Cesar, One of these men procured for himself 
immortal fame by his atrocious villany ; one, by his 
unrivalled eloquence ; and one, bv his ambition, bra- 
very and good f mtme . • 

Julius Cesar may be regarded as the greatest of 
the Roman commanders. In him the military genius 
of Rome displayed its utmost strength and perfec* 
tion ; but, as yjet, he was not known in that group of 
great characters and personages, who, now inflamed 
with ambition, were preparing to crave and divide 
4he world among them. Lucius Catiline is allowed 
by all writers to have possessed every quality, of 
a ereat man, but integrity and virtue ;* instead of 
which, he held e\ery principle, and practised every 
vtee, which could form a most infamous, atrocious 
and abandoned villain. Possessed of a body and 
mind equally strong and vigorous, he was bold, cn- 

♦ There is n(f more difficulty in conceiving, that a man may be great, 
without goodness, than that a mountain may be great, without beauty. 
If goodness is essential to greatness, then, neither Rorodbu. nor Theniisto- 
cle^, nor Brennus, n(^^hiiip, nor Alexander, noj;.-liiiifliba1, nor Marius, 
ror Mithridhtes, noiiJCesar, nor Mahomet, flor Genghis R»an, nor^ 
Bajnzet. nor Tamerlane, nor Solyman, nor Charles V. — was a great man. 
If goodness is essential to grcjrtness, then, to gay of any great man, that 
he IS giKMl, hiust be sopei-fluous.— Ed. 
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terprising and industrious. He hesitated at uo cru- 
elty to gratify his revenge ; he abstained from no 
crime, which could subserve his pleasures ; he valued 
no labour or peril to gratify his ambition. Catiline 
perceiving himself not among the most favored 
rivals, who were courting the mistress of the world, 
determined on getting her into his possession by 
violence. His end was the same as theirs ; but his 
means were more unwarrantable. He planned and 
organized one of the deepest, most extensive and 
daring conspiracies, recorded in history. i The lead- 
ing objects of his conspiracy were, to put out of the 
way by one general massacre, all who would be likely 
to Oppose his measures; to pillage the city of Rome; 
to seize all public treasures, arsenals and stores ; to 
establish a despotic government; to revolutionize 
the whole republic; and to accomplish all these 
measures by an armed force. 

This sanguinarjj plot Wars detected and crushed by • 
Cicero, the great and justly celebrated orator of 
Rome. The accomplices of Catiline were seized 
and put to death ; and Catiline himself, who had as* 
sembled an army of twelve thousand men, was en- 
countered, defeated and slain. 

But if Rome escaped this threatening gulf, it was, 
that she might fail into a snare, apparently less 
dreadful, but equally strong and conclusive as to her 
fate. Her days of virtue and glory were past ; hence- 
forth, she was to be ruled with a rod of iron. The 
dissentions of Pompey and Crassus were quieted by 
the mediation of Cesar^ who stepped in between 
them, outwitted them both, and became the head of 
the first triumvirate. Having amicably agreed to 
govern in copartnership, Pompey chose Spain ; Cras- 
sus chose the rich and luxurious province of Asia; 
and to Cesar were allotted the powerful and warlike 
nations of Gaul, as yet unconquerdd. What was the 
result ? Pompey basked for a moment in the splen- 
dors of Rome; and his fame was trumpeted by th« 
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eloquence of Cicero. ' Crassus was slain by the Par- 
thians, endeavoring to enlarge bis terrlfories, and 
Cesar conquered the Gauls in a thousand batllts. 
Pompey could not bear an equal, nor Cesar a supe- 
rior. They were mutually jealous; they differed: 
they prepared for war. 

The senate and nobility of Rome, and pride and 
strength of Italy sided with Pompey. Cesar relied 
wholly on those veteran legions, with whom he had 
subdued the fierce and martial tribes of Gaul and 
Germany. No other civil war ever equalled this. 
It was a melancholy sight to see Rome given up to 
tyranny and blood — to sec that august and venerable 
republic forever abandoned to her evil genius. These 
were not the feeble bickerings of petty controversy. 
Marius and Sylla, the leaders of the former civil 
broils, bore little comparison with Cesar at the head 
of his legions, or with the great Pompey, who could 
almost raise armies out of the earlh oy the stamp of 
his foot. 

This eventful struggle was at length closed by the 
battle of Pharsalia, rendered truly famous by the 
grand object, for which they fought, the greatness of 
the force employed on either side, and by the trans- 
cendent reputation of both commanders. The Ro- 
man empire was the prize ; and both the armies and 
the generals were the best the world could afford. 
Pampey was utterly defeated ; and many of his 
army, won over by the magnanimous clemency and 

5enerosity of Cesar, were content to change sides, 
'he conduct of Pompey in this battle, which was to 
decide his fate, has ever" been considered as strange 
and unaccountable. So far was he from displaying 
that courage, intrepidity and fortitude and those 
powers of command, which he was supposed to pos- 
sess, that, from the very first onset, he appeared like 
a man frightened Out of his senses 5 he scarcely at- 
tempted to rally his men, was among the foremost 
that fled, and never made another efltort to retrieve 
his cause. From facts so glaring, we are almost in*^ 
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^ced to believe, that much of Porapey's greatness 
as a soldier and commander, consisted in the ele- 
gant drawings of Cicero, and other partial writers. 
The true test of bravery, skill and fortitude, is to see 
them displayed, where they are most necessary — to 
see them shine in danger, surmount difficulty, and 
triumph over adversity. 

Yet no one can doubt that Pompey was a man of 
great and splendid talents. But who could equal 
Cesar ¥jl man supereminent in the whole extensive 
range cm intellectual endowments. Nature seemed to 
scant him in nothing. Among philosophers, math- 
ematicians, poets and orators, Tie could shine. He 
could plan and execute; he coBld negotiate or fight; 
he could gain and improve an advantage. For seven 
years in his Gallic wars, his life was a continual series 
of fatigues and dear bought victories ; and no general, 
but one as great as Cesar, could have encountered 
him without apprehension and dismay. 

The battle of Pharsalia was fought 48 years before 
Christ, and 705 from the building of the city. Pom- 
pey fled an unhappy exile into Egypt and was there 
miserably murdered by the command of Ptolemy. 
Thus the reins of government fell into the hands of 
Cesar; and he was left undisputed master of the 
world. The clemency of Cesar, on this occasion^ 
was as illustrious, as his victories had been. He 
entered into no measures against many persons, who, 
under professions of neutrality, had evidently sided 
with Pompey. He did nothing, which bore any 
resemblance to the horrid proscriptions of Marius 
and Sylla. He endeavored, in most instanccj^ ta 
forget and forgive. 

But the reign and triumph of Julius Cesar were 
*short. He soon fell a sacrilice to that spirit of fcee- 
dom 'and independence, which had raised his country 
to her exalted rank ; for though the demons of dis- 
cord, ambition and party rage, had now for a long 
period, aimed all their shafts at good and virtuous 
j7# 
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men; though torrenlsofthc richest blood had flowed 
incessantly for many years; yet some men were 
slill left, whose constancy and virtue ever stemmed 
the strong current of the limes. Cato and Cicero 
were still alive, whose stern virtues and commanding 
eloquence continued to remind the Romanb of their 
better days. 

From the battle of Pharsalia to the death of Cesar 
was four years. During this period, he went on and 
' prospered. By a rapid series of journeys and ex- 
peditions, - he saw, awed and subjugated all places 
and all opposition. His arm pervaded, bis vigilance 
detected, his spirit animated, his generosity won, and 
his power crushed, in all directions. His great and 
active genius seemed universally to bear down all 
before him : but in reality, not all. At length a plot 
was laid, as it were in his own bosom, which hurled 
*him in a moment from the high summit, whither he 
had climbed. 

Brutus and Cassius, at the head of about sixty 
senators, entered into a conspiracy to take him off 
by assassination. Their object was to arrest the pro- * 
gress of despotic power, to restore the authority of the 
senate, and the ancient forms of the republic; an ob- 
ject laudable in itself, but, alas, how far from being 
practicable ! Their plot was deeply laid, but seems 
to have been carried into effect not without a won- 
derful concurrence of accident, or rather of provi- 
dence. While Cesar was on his way to the senate- 
house, where he was to perish, a slave, it is said, who 
ha(^discovercd the .conspiracy, pressed forward in 
the crowd to apprise him of his danger, but could not 
:et to him for the press. Another peraon* put into 
lis hands a paper, which would have saved him, 
containing an account of the conspiracy. This he 
handed to his secretary, without breaking the seal, 
i^fter he was seated in the senate-house, the conspi- 
rators approached and despatched him with their 

* Arteiridoras, a Greek Philosopher. 
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daggers, without resistance, and retired to the capi- 
tol, where they put themselves in a state of defence* 

Thus fell the first and doubtless the greatest of the 
Cesars, in the 56th year of his age, and in the 4th of 
his sole administration. No Roman ever achieved 
more arduous enterprizes, than he. He rose to su- 
preme power, in opposition to men of great abilities 
and of much greater resources than himself. What- 
ever standing he acquired, he maintained ; and his 
enemies could only destroy him by treachery under 
the mask of friendship. Rome did not owe to Cesar 
the loss of her liberties; they were lost before he 
was born. He was allured to seize the dazzling 
prize, which to all observers, had evidently become 
the sport of fortane, and was liable to be grasped by 
him, who was boldest and most lucky. Had Pompey 
prevailed over Cesar, it is highly doubtful, whether 
Rome would have experienced a happier destiny. 

The fall of Cesar seemed only to accelerate th^ 
establishment of imperial government. \Octavius, 
the grand nephew of Cesar, and heir, by will, to his 
fortunes and name, was soon at the head of a new 
triumvirate, viz. himself,.Mark Antony and Lepidus. 
This new triumvirate, proclaiming themselves the 
avengers of Cesar, now hastened to make war lipon 
the conspirators, whose army was headed by Brutus 
and Cassiu^ Had the Roman people destred their 
ancient liberty, which they certainly would, had they 
understood the import of the word, or had they en- 
tertained any just notions of freedom, they now en- 
joyed an opportunity of regaining it: but so far 
from that, the triumvirate were able to excite the 
popular indignation against the conspirators, and in 
fact, gained the people over to their cause. The 
standard of liberty was deserted, and the wretched 
infatuated people w€re now employed in rivetting 
those chains, which were never more to be brol^en. 

The conspirators were crushed with little trouble ; 
atM] in shedding the blood of the last patriots »f 
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Rome, the sublime Cicero fell a victim to the merci- 
less rage of Antony, and the base and cruel policy of 
Octavius. 

It soon appeared that the triumvirs had combined 
.with no other view, than as a present expedient, 
which was to be laid aside when occasion should of* 
fer. Accordingly Lepidus was soon rejected; and 
as he was neither a soldier nor a statesman, he had 
no means of redress. Antony and Octavius presently 
differed, and once more marshalled the forces of that 
mighty people under their hostile standards. ' Their 
quarrel was decided at the batde of Actium; a short 
time after which, Antony expired in Egypt, ^nd left 
Octavius without a competitor. 

In the 30th year before Christ, and 724th from the 
building of Rome, commenced the imperial reign of 
Octavius, under the titles of Emperor and Augustus. 
Rome now became an empire in the more strict and 
proper sense of the word ; and'notwithstanding the 
degeneracy of the Roman people^ it continued for 
several centuries to be the most powerful empire in 
t^ancient world. 

The commotions and wars, the luxury and wealth, 
the corruptions and loss of public virtue among the 
Romans, did not extinguish, but rather called forth 
and perfected, their genius for literature. The 
sciences were assiduously cultivated; and men of 
leaitiing, received the warmest patronage and the 
amplest encouragement from those great and opulent 
men, whose wealth was immense, and whose traffic 
was in states and kingdoms. Indeed, many of those 
great men were themsdves the favorites of the 
muses. 

They studied the liberal sciences and elegant arts 
with a diligence scarcely known in modern times. 
Scipio Africanus, according to the testimony of Cice- 
ro, was as eminent for mental improvement, as he 
was in the art, of war. Cato was a man of great 
learning and wisdom; and those great men who 



composed the two triumvirates, especially the first, 
were highly accomplished in the liberal sciences. 

When we consider that Cicero was a professional 
man ; that for a course of years, many of the most 
important causes in the vast republic were ably 
managed by him ; that he was a statesman and a 
great leader in the politic of his times ; that he was, 
at times, a civil magistrate, a soldier and a governor, 
and patron of provinces, we may truly be astonished 
at the extent and success of his studfies. His volu- 
minous writings, which have come down to us, and 
which form the most perfect standard of classic ex- 
cellence, leave us in aoubt which to set foremost, 
the strength of his understanding, or the powers of 
his imagination ; or which we shall admire most, his 
genius or industry. It is no partial admiration, by 
which those writings are preserved. The united 
voice of all enlightened nations has declared their 
merit and judged them worthy of immortality. 

The same may be said of the writings of Virgil 
and Horace and many others. But the approbation 
of men of taste and learning, in all nations, has set 
the literary productions of the Augustan age above 
all panegyric. They will be read and admired as 
long as works of genius and taste are held in esti- 
mation. 

The Roman empire now appeared in its utmost 
splendor. Though less virtuous and happy, and 
probably less powerful, than in former periods, yet 
the concentrated wealth of the world, the external 
pomp of so vast a monarchy, threw round her a daz- 
zling glory, which the most distant nations beheld 
with admiration and dread. Ambassadors from re- 
mote kingdoms daily arrived to do homage, to court 
alliance, or solicit protection. 

Augustus held the reins of government : there was 
no competitor — no rival. The people, long fatigued 
with war, were glad to enioy peace, though under 
the reign of a despot* There was no Brutup nor. 
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Cassius to conspire or to assassinate. Cato was do 
more ; and Cicero, one of the last luminaries of 
Rome, had bcea murdered, and his bead and hands 
cut off and fixed upon the tribunal, where the thun« 
ders of his eloquence had so often struck terror to 
the hearts of tyrants, - The spirit, which animated 
the Romans in the days of Fabricius, was gone for- 
ever. Liberty had taicen her flight from the earth, 
or had retired to the sequestered bower of the sav- 
age, while gorgeous pride lifted her head to heaven, 
and trampled on innocence, equity and law. ^ 

{ Augustus was an artful, insidious tyrant.^^ While 
One of the triumvirate, he had been careful to des- 
troy all the virtuous men, who had escaped the bloody 
proscriptions, the civil wars, and the violent commo- 
tions, which were before his time. When his power 
was confined, be endeavoured to fascinate the peo- 
ple ; to lull them into security ; to inebriate them 
with luxury ; to dazzle them with his pomp and glo- 
ry I and by all possible means to extinguish in them 
Ihe true Roman spirit, and so to qualifv and sweeten 
slavery itself, as to cause them to drink it down with 
a pleasing relish. He succeeded s for never was a 
people more changed in temper, haoit, mode of think* 
ing, and national character. 

But detraction itself cannot deny, that Augustus 
was a general, a statiesman, and a very great man. 
Though void of the magnanimous spirit of Cincinna- 
tus, Brutus, and Begulus, yet he affected to revere 
the character of the ancient Romans, and seemed de- 
sirous that a semblance of freedom should still mark 
the character of his countrymen. (When he saw 
himself in the undisturbed possession of empire, the 
severities of his administration relaxed; and he held 
the reigns of government with lenity, dignity, and 
wisdom. Few monarchs have enjoyed a longer or 
more prosperous reign. His genius was less war- 
like; than that of Julius Cesar; yet in the course of 
bis reign, he had various opportunities '6T showing 
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liraself capable of commanding armies and of di- 
recting very extensive military operations. But his 
freatness was of the tranquil and pacific kind, and 
e shewed Iittle»ambition to enlarge his dominions. 

The reign of Augustus was active, energetic and 
long. It was his boasl/that he found Rome built of 
brick ; but that he left it built of marble. \ 

In the 30th year of the reign of Auj^stus, Jesxis 
Christy the Son of God^ was born. The principal na- 
tions of the known world being reduced under one* 
head, and wars and commotions, revolving through 
long tracts of time, now terminating in one immense 
dominion, the troubled elements of human society 
sunk into a universal calm. Thirst for conquest was 
satiated with blood; the ambition of one was grati- 
fied, while that of millions was left without hope, 
il'he spirit of war, wearied with universal and almost 
perpetual carnage, seemed willing to enjoy a mo- 
ment's slumber, or was hushed to silence by the ad- 
vent of the Prince of peace. 

Jesus Christ was the son of David, the son of 
Abraham. The house of Jacob seems to have been 
preserve^K^ order to give birth to this wonderful 
personageTr^ Abraham was born 1996 years before 
Christy ancl was the ninth in direct descent from 
Noah, who is commonly reckoned the tenth gene- 
ration fiom Adam. Abraham flourished about the 

* Itis in the highest degree probable, that Christ was horn four years 
sooner, than the date generally assigned ; and therefore, that he was 
born in the 26th year of Augiistus.- This is the general opinion of the 
learned. It is, therefore, supposed, that in A. D. I, accowling to the 
vulgar era, Jesus was really four years old. This mistake with regard 
to the true time of our Saviour's incarnation, arose from the circum- 
stance, that the Christian era was not used in chronology till A. D. 327 
or 632. In that year, it was adopted by Dionysius the Little, who ap- 
pears to have made a mistake of four years in his calculation, which was 
not discovered, till more than 600 years afterwards, when it would have 
l)een extremely difficult, if not impossible, to change the vulgar era for 
the true one. Besides, the learned are not universally agreed with regard 
' o the year of the incarnation ; whether it was 4 or 2 years, before th« 
% ulgar fera. — Ed. 
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time of Xerxes or Baloeus, king of Assyria, and abdut 
200 years before iEgialius founded the oldest of the 
states of Greece. Ja.cob the grandson of Abraham^ 
removed his family, consisting of about 60 persons, 
and his effects, into Egypt, where his posterity re- 
mained and increased astonishingly, for more than 
two centuries. 

Moses, the Hebrew general and lawgiver, led the 
Israelites out of Egypt soon after the reign of Sesos- 
* (ris, or in the reign of Pharaoh Amenophis, who was 
drowned in the Ked Sea. The Israelites settled in 
Canaan about the time of the foundation of the first 
states of Greece, and about the time of the founda- 
tion of Carthage, as already stated, ^leven centu- 
ries before the birth of ChristJlhe form of the He- 
brew government was changed from a kind of aris- 
tocratical republic, or, as it is frequently called ^ 
theological writers, a theocracy, to an absolute mo- 
narchy ; and Saul was elevated to the throne. 

In the year,'975 before Christ^the ten tribes re- 
volted from the house of David, and set up a separate 
kingdom, which continued 215 years^and was then 
sut^ued, and carried into captivity, by Shalmanazer^ 
king of Assyria, before Chris( 754; The kingdom or 
Judah was governed by the house of David till the 
year before Christ 588, making, from the accession 
of Saul, 507.years ; when Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylen, invacW and conquered Judca, and carried 
the Jews to iSabylon ; where they remained 70 
years. 

In the first year of the reign of Cyrus, king of Per- 
sia^ 536 years before Christ, the Jews, by a royal 
edict from the Persian monarch, were liberated and 
sent home to their own land. They were under a 
nominal subject to Persia,* till that kingdom wag ^ 
overturned by Alexander. , 'i'hey then fellfto the 
Syrian empire, and suflcred much from tho tyranny 
and impositions of the dynasty of Aniiochus, till the 
Syrians failed before the power of Rome. They 
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were frequently visited by the Greek and Roman 
generals ; but their existence, together with their 
temple and worship, were prolonged till/ 20 years 
after ChristXwhen Titus Vespasian destroyed Jeru- 
salem, togemcr with upwards of a > million of the 
Jews. i^The remnant of ihem were scattered into all 
nations :- and what is remarkable in their history, 
they still exist, after 18 centuries, and are distinct 
from all other nations, persevering in the religion of 
their ancestors., 

( God had proihised to Abraham, that in his seed, all 
nations should be blessed. This glorious promise be- 
gan to be verified, when God by his marvellous inter- 
position, redeemed the house of Israel out of Egypt, 
and gave them an exhibition of his character, in a 
, code of lawsj which comprised a perfect standard of 
moral rectitude. But it was more amply verified, 
ivhen the Son of God appeared in the world, and, by 
his life and doctrines, and death, and resurrection, 
fulfilled the predictions and illuminated the shadows 
of the Mosaic dispensation, and opened the way 
for the promulgation of the gospel through the 
world. 

That Jesus Christ was a divine person, sent of God 
to enlighten and redeem the world, seems to rest on 
two important pillars of evidence, either of which 
would be* sufficient to give it independent support. 
These are, '1st, credible testimony; and 2d, the 
superior excellency of that religion, which he taught 
and practised. The truth of the gospel re^ts on the 
fullest testimony, and of that character and kind 
which mankind have never questioned; and as to 
the excellency of the religion of Jesus Christ, let 
unbelievers deny it if they can, or if they dare, if 
they dare pretend ^hat justice, integrity, benevo- 
lence and virtue, are unlovely, and ought not to be 
practised by men, or if they can deny, that these* 
and these only, are what the gospel requires, then 
they can also deny, that the gospel holds up a per- 
18 
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feet rule of life, and then may they pretend, that it 
ought not to be practised by men. 
^The testimony, on which the Christian religion 
chiefly relies, respects and substantiates the following 
things 2* 

I5 The genealogy or true descent of Christ from 
David ; 

2. The life and character of Christ; 

3. His doctrines; 

4. His miracles; 

5. His resurrection. To all these things, there is 
ihr most full and perfect testimony. 

The excellency of the Christian religion appears 
in the following articles; 
1 • The character of God ; 

2. The character of man ; ^ 

3. What God requires of man ; (Thus far the gos- 
pel fully establishes the law of Moses. But it goes 
farther.) 

4. The method of pardon, through the atonement 
of Christ; 

6. The constitution and character of Christ's ' 
church; 

O, The resurrection of the dead ; 

7. The rewards and punishments of a future state.^ 
In general, it may be said, that the gospel requirrs 

nothing of mankind, but what is for their good ; and 
it forbids nothing, but what is injurious, A man con- 
forming to all the requirements of Christianity would 
be perfect; he would be without a fault. Whatever, 
therefore, may have been the origin of the scheme, 
nathfng more, nothing better could be looked for, in 
one which was known to be divine. Those, who 
would wish to pursue these inquiries, and examine 
duly a subject of such vast importance, are recom- 
mended to read Paley's " Evidence of Christianity." 
The reign of Augustus, if we include his twelve 
years with the triumvirate, was 5S years. No em- 
peror of Rome displayed greater penetration, or 
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more extensive and profound policy : and few men 
could have succeeded so far in undermining and abol- 
ishing the power of the senate, and in changing the 
nature, yet preserving the forms of the ancient gov- 
ernment. C^l^he central point of all his movements 
and aims, was to extinguish the republican spirit, and 
to render monarchy strong and permanent) and this 
he did so effectually, that the Romans, ever after, 
tamely submitted to slavery, and for the most part, 
under the fangs of a set of infamous monsters, as no- 
torious for weakness and folly, as for pride and cruelty. 

It would be useless, in this compend, to mention 
particularly the lives and ch^'acters of the immedi- 
ate successors of Augustus.(f In the most important 
respects they are alike, only that each one according 
' to his time and talents, generally imprpved upon the 
vices and villanies of his predecessors. 

Tiberius, the son-iri-law and successor of Augustus, 
reigned 23 years. An elegant historian has said that 
he was "a monster of perfidy, ingratitude, and cruel- 
ty." To him succeeded Caius Caligula, who reigned 
only four years, and "whose life," says the same au- 
thor, " was a continued scene of debauchery, much 
worse than that of his predecessor.'' Caligula was 
succeeded by Claudius, his uncle, who was little bet- 
ter than an enfeebled, inconsistent, vicious ideot ; at 
first promising to do well, but speedily falling into 
every outrage and atrocity. He reigned 14 years. 

Nero, was the first of the emperors under whose 
administration the empire was generally dishonored, 
and the Roman name treated with ignominy and con- 
.tempt. Had it not l^^en for the conduct pursued by 
some of his successors, it might have been thought, 
that nothing could equal his folly and madness, or the 
astonishing crimes he perpetrated against humanity, 
reason, and nature. <vAlmost every act of the life of 
Nero was an outrageous, horrid crime. He murder- 
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ed many of the noblest citizens of Rome ; among 
whom, the celebrated Seneca fell a sacrifice, and 
several other philosophers and writers of great dis- 
tinction. He murdered his wife and his mother, and 
set fire to the cily of Rome, and while it was burn^ 
ing, dressing himself in the garb of a player, be re- 
cited some verses on the destruction of Troy. 

Nero proceeded to such lengths, as at last to be- 
come an object of terror and detestation to mankind. 
The senate declared him an enemy to his country ; 
the army revolted ; and people of every description 
combined to crush a detestable wretch, whom the 
earth could no longer bear, Nero reigned almost 
14 years; and in him the family of Augustus became 
extinct, 55 years after the death of that emperor. 

GalbR, Olho, and Vitellius, rose one after another, 
and fell in quick succession, all disappearing in the 
short space of eighteen months. They assumed the 
imperial purple only to disgrace the throne, to give 
innumerable wounds to the empire, and to attach 
perpetual infamy to their memory. 

If we except the horrors of the cruel reign of Do- 
mitian, the younger brother of Titus, Rome was now 
favored with seven monarchs in succession whose 
virtues adorned the throne, and whose energy and 
wisdom restored and invigorated the empire. 

Vespasian succeeded Vitellius in the 70th year of 
the Christian era ; and, in a prosperous rei^n of nine 
years, restored the Roman name to its ancient splen- 
dor. He recovered several provinces, repelled afl 
invasions, restored order, harmony, and military 
discipline, and, in fact, extendejl the bounds of the 
empire. Titus, his son and successor, was a prince 
of great virtue. His excellent endowments and ele-* 
gant accomplishments rendered him exceedingly 
dear to his subjects. In his reign, Jerusalem was 
-destroyed. This prince, in a short reign of two 
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yearj^^displayed a degree of wisdom, moderation and 
self-cdmmand, which perhaps no Roman emperor 
ever attained to before or since his time. The hap- 
piness of hi people was regarded by him as the 
greatest glory of his reign. During this reign, hap- 
pened that eruption of mount Vesuvius, in which 
Phny, the celebrated philosopher, was destroyed. 

Tiius was succeeded by/^ Domitian^ his younger 
brother, whose vices and cruelties werd^ surpassed by 
none of his predecessors. After him followed five 
princes in succession,^ whose names will ever adorn 
the history of Rome. ,^ They were Nerva, Trajan, 
Adrian, Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus. These great men swayed the sceptre for about 
80 years. .They did whatever could be expected 
from the greatest of men and of princes, in rendering 
the adofiinistration just, energetic, and wise, and in 
making their subjects happy. But if the Roman peo- 
ple, even in the limes of Augustus, had fallen from 
their ancient glory and virtue, if they had lost that 
greatness and independence of mind, which raised 
the republic to conquest and renown, what now must 
have been their stale, after beir^g prostrated, and de- 
graded for a century by the worst of government ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

QENERAIi OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROMAN HISTORY, FROM 
THE ACCESSION OP AUGUSTUS TO THE DEATH OP MAlt- 
CU9 AURELIUS. 

IN our commencement of the Roman Instorj'^, it 
^ jbserved, that a formal abridgment would scarce- 
1 - -'^emed necessary, on account of its being much 
1 mderstood, than any other ancient history; 

s — ecially, as Dr. Goldsmith's abridgment is 

js '►^••'^ufirh this country and the very thing, in 

18* 
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all respects, which the young reader ought to take in 
hand. We have therefore glanced rapidly over it, 
Tvholly omitting to mention the times and revolutions 
before Romulus, as generally fictitious, touching 
slightly on the reign of the kings for 245 years — over 
a single citv, or a territory not larger than a town- 
ship, as bemg scarcely worthy to fill up the lucubra- 
tions of a folio ; much less to go into a compend, 
where a few principal events only can be noticed. 
And to give the reader a just impression of that 
part of this history, which is best known and most 
important, it has been thought, that some general 
observations, directing the mmd to a comprehensive 
view of a whole period, would answer a better pur- 
pose, than a dry skeleton of names, begirt only with 
vices and enormities. 

The period now before us contains about (210 
years, )^iz. from the accession of Augustus, to that of 
Comoiodus. Concerning this period, we shall note 
a few things : and 

1. The Roman empire, during this period, con^ 
tained the middle and southern parts of Europe, the 
norlhcpn parts of Africa, and the western parts of 
Asia. V In the directions and advice of Augustus to 
his stfccessor, it was warmly recommended^ that the 
empire should not be enlarged.^ Accordingly, the 
weak and efleminate empej|ors had no inclination nor 
ability to do it ; and the valiant and warlike gener- 
ally found business enough in defending what they 
already had; while the wise and prudent were sen- 
sibly impressed with the propriety of the advice of 
Augustus. The empire was, indeed, of vast Extent j 
and, if we cast our eyes upon a map, we shall directly 
see, that it comprehended, as an elegant historian 
remarks, " the fairest part of the earth, and the most 
civilized porlion of mankind."* 

» Gibbon* 
• Though Gibbon has some excellences besides his " elegance," the 
joung i'3ader mast be cautious not to imbibe his stiffiaess, his affecutoOB, 
and especiaUy, bis olatcunty. - Ed^ 
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During this period, however, very considerable ad- 
ditions were made to the empire, and 1 believe, more 
or less, in the three quarters of the globe. In Europe, 
the Gallic and German provinces were enlarged, the 
island of Great Britain was suixlued, and several 
large countries on this side and beyond the Danube, 
as Illyricum, Dacia, Pannonia, &:c. The emperor 
Trajan, in order to prosecute the war with the Da- 
cians, erected a stupendous bridge across the Danube ; 
the ruins of which remain to this day, and afford a 
sublime specimen of ancient architecture. 

2. The cruelty, depravity, folly and enormous 
vices of the emperors generally, form a striking fea- 
ture in this period. They seem to have been utterly 
lost to all sense of justice, honor and duty. Had 
they followed the examples of Julius or Augustus 
Cesar, the Romans would scarcely have had reason 
to regret, the establishment of a form of government, 
which rescued them from deplorable wars and wast- 
ing revolutions, urged on by the rage of various pow- 
erful parties, succeeding one another. Indeed it is 
surprising, that the illustrious examples of those great 
men should be deserted immediately, and so soon for- 
gotten ; and it can be accounted for in no other way, 
than by supposing, that the reins of government fell 
into the weakest and vilest of hands. When we con- 
sider the advantages, the first emperors of Rome pos- 
sessed, it can scarcely be doubted, that many of them 
were the lowest, the most detestable and abandoned 
villains, that ever swayed a sceptre. The kir^s-of. 
the Ottoman Turks, though barbarous and bloody 
tyrants, 'were almost without a stain, in comparison 
with those "harpy-footed furies."* The Henries 
and Edwards of England, the Louises of France, the 
Russian, the Gothic and Chinese monarchs, . were 
sages, philosophers, philanthropists and saints, ia* 
comparison with them : nor can we read the history 

* The harpies were fabulous monsters, that polluted and spoiled 
whatever they touched.— Ed. 
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of Rome without wondering, how it w^s possible for 
Ihit once powerful and magnanimous people, to be so 
sunk and depraved, as to endure the tyranny of such 
m )nsters, instead of hurling them with indignant 
scorn, from the throne they so deeply disgraced. 

3. If the fate of Poland, in our own limes, stands 
as a beacon, exhibiting to the nations of the earth, a 
dreadful testimony of the effects of bad government; 
we may certainly derive a stiil stronger testimony 
from this period of the Roman history. The wars of 
Marius and Sylla, of Cesar and Pompcy, and of Au- 
gustus and Antony, had demonstrated the power of 
individuals to enslave the state. Those wars -had 
almost exterminated the ancient Romans; had ex 
tinguished almost all the great and eminent families, 
and quite all the great men, who dared to speak and 
act like Romans, j At the same time, an immense 
multitude of foreigners from all parts of the world, 
poured into Rome; and the army, which always 
governed Rome, was composed of a mercenary, rapa- 
cious crew, as void of public spirit, as of all sense of 
justice and honor. An empire, governed by a prince 
as profligate and abandoned, as weak and ignorant, 
and who was merely the tool of a mutinous, ill-disci- 
plined and vicious soldiery, must certainly experi- 
ence the worst of governments; and must feel their 
woi*st effects. Accordingly, the lustre of Rome fad* 
ed ; her power decayed ; her virtue and happiness 
were forever lost ; and she was abandoned to every 
evil and calamity. 

From various internal causes, the strength of the 
Roman empire declined greatly, during the two first 
centuries of the Christian era. She was not only 
absolutely but comparatively weaker. Many of the 
Asiatic provinces seemed only to observe a nominal 
subjection ; and the Parthians, especially in that 
quarter, gained strength, rose and triumphed, and 
set Rome at defiance. The nations of Gaul and 
Germany grew strong, and often shewed signs of re- 
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volt, and even indications, that they were one day to 
trample upon the ashes of their conquerors. 

4. The Romans soon gave melancholy proofs of 
the decay of learning, as well as of civility and po- 
liteness. We have spoken of the deplorable fate of 
Cicero. Augustus, under the infamous pretence of 
appeasing the resentment of Mark Antony, had mur- 
dered and mangled that greal man. The crafty 
tyrant well knew, how necessary it was for him to 
silence that eloquence, which must have shaken his 
throne, and exterminate that virtue, which must 
have thrown continual embarrassments in the way of 
his ambitious schemes. Maecenas, the great friend 
of Virgil and Horace, still lived ; but he only lived 
as a flatterer, to form new modes of adulation, and to 
act the cringing parasite. 

In the course of the r«gn of the twelve Cesars, 
the Roman horizon, which had been once illuminate 
ed with one immense constellation of poets, orators, 
philosophers, statesmen, heroes and sages, was left 
in dreary darkness. And if we descend to the 
reign of Commodus, we shall see few lights, on that 
once splendid horizon, but such as most resembled 
the horrid glare of Tartarean fires. 



-•* From those flames 



No light, but rather darkness Tisible 
ServM only to discover sights of wo t** 

Yet the names of Seneca, Lucian, Pliny, Josephus, 
Quintilian, Tacitus, Juvenal, Plutarch, Justin and 
Galen, were scattered down this tract of time ; long 
after which Longinus flourished : and Marcus Aure- 
lius, the emperor, was a great philosopher, and an 
ornament to the republic of letters. 

5. It will be proper in this place to notice to the 
young reader, the nature and form of the Roman 
legion, a military establishment and grand instrument 
of the Romim power, by which Rome conquered 
and governed the world. It had been improving 
through every period of the republic, and greatly so 
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by Julius Cesar , as well as by some of his succes- 
sors. 

The main strenj^th of the legion consisted in a 
body of infantry, divided into ten cohorts and fifty- 
five companies, which companies were more or less 
fall. Each cohort was commanded by a prefect or 
tribune ; and each company by a centurion. The 
ifirst cohort, which always claimed the post of honor 
and carried the eagle, contained 1105 soldiers, the 
most approved for bravery and fidelity. The re- 
cnaining cohorts consisted each of 555 ; and the in- 
fantry of a legion, in its most improved state, amount- 
ed i(i 6,100 men. Their arms, which were uniform, 
consisted of a helmet with a lofty crest, a breast- 
plate or coat of mail, greaves on their legs, and on 
their left arm a concave buckler, of an oval form, 
four feet in length and two and a half in breadth. 
This buckler was formed of light wood, covered with 
bull's hide, and strengthened with plates of brass. 
Thep/um, a long and heavy spear, was the most 
Cfiective of the Roman weapons. With this they 
usually conquered. It was about six feet long, and 
terminated in a triangular point of steel, eighteen 
inches in length. This dreadful javelin, when 
* launched from the vigor of a Roman arm,' often 
pierced helmets, breast-plates and bucklers ; nor was 
there any cavalry, that chose to venture within its 
reach. When the pilum was thrown, which was 
commonly within the distance of ten or even six 
yards, the soldier di-ew his sword, and closed with 
the enemy. The sword was a two edged, short, well 
tempered blade, fitted to strike or push ; the latter 
of which the Romans were instructed to prefer. 

The legion, in battle array, stood eight deep, pre- 
serving the distance of three feet between both the 
ranks and files ; so that each one had a suflScient 
space to move and wield his arras in ; and this loose 
order gave great celerity to their movements. It is 
remarked, -perhaps justly, by Mr. Gibbon, that "the 
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strength of the phalanx was unable to contend with 
the activity of the legion." But could the phalanx of 
Alexander have contended with the legion of Julius 
Cesar, each under the eye and animated by the spirit 
of those great commanders, a different conclusion 
perhaps might be drawn. 

A body of cavalry, consisting of ten troops or 
squadrons, was an essential appendage of each legion. 
The first troop of horse was the companion of the 
first cohort, and consisted of 132 men. The other 
nine consisted each of 66 men, and were attached to 
the remaining nine cohorts. The cavalry of a com- 
plete legion amounted to 726 men. Their defensive 
arms were a helmet, an oblong shield, light boots 
and a coat of mail. Their effective weapons were a 
javelin and a long broadsword. 

Thus the regular infantry and cavalry of a Iegior\ 
amounted to 6,826 men ; besides which, several light 
armed troops, called auxiliaries, were attached to it 
which, together with all the various attendants for 
baggage, &c. swelled each legion to upwards of 
12,000 men. To every legion, was assigned ten en- 
gines of the larger size, and fifty-five of the smaller, 
for throwing large stones and heavy darts. The 
force of these engines was such, as to produce aston- 
ishing effects an walls and towers, and they are 
thought by some writers of note to have been little 
inferior in utility to cannon. 

The camp of two complete legions usually occu- 
pied an exact square jof nearly 700 yards on each 
side. This spot was levelled by the pioneers, and 
the tents were then pitched in the form of regular, 
broad streets, the praelorium or general's quarters in 
the centre. The whole square was then surrounded 
by a. rampart 12 feet high, compactly formed of wood 
and earth and also enclosed by a ditch 12 fret broad 
and deep. When this camp was to be left, it is in* 
credible how soon the legions would be in motion. 
Their tents being struck and packed, each legionary 
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loaded himself with his arms, kitchen furniture and 
provisions, sometimes for many days ; and, with this 
weight, which, says Mr. Gibbon, would oppress the 
delicacy of a modern soldier, they would march, by 
a regular step, 20 miles in six hours. 

The military discipline of the Romans was ex- 
ceedingly strict. They were accustomed to various 
athletic exercises ; and their armor in running and 
leaping, was scarcely considered as an incumbrance. 
Such were some of the military arrangements of the 
Romans. In order to form some idea of their armed 
force, it may be observed, that the peace establish- 
ment of Adrian and his successors consisted of thirty 
of these formidable legions, which were usually sta- 
tioned on the banks of large rivers, and along the 
frontiers of their extensive dominions. The author 
just cited says, that under the emperors, the legions 
were more or less permanently stationed, as follows, 
viz. three legions in Britain ; sixteen on the Rhine 
and Dunube, where it was early discovered, that most 
force was necessary \ eight on the Euphrates ; and in 
Egypt, Africa, and Spain, a single legion was suffi- 
cient for each. Besides all these, a powerful armed 
force was always stationed in Italy, to watch over 
the safety of the capital, and of the emperor. These 
were called city cohorts and praetorian guards : and 
we shall see hereafter, that these troops were princi- 
pally instrumental in the ruin of the empire. 

6. The last thing we shall notice, as making a 
conspicuous figure m this period of Roman history, 
is the rapid spread and persecutions of Christianity. 

The Christian religion was peculiar in its origin. 
It was equally so as to the means, by which it was 
propagated in the world. The primitive Christians 
utterly disclaimed^fhe use of armsy as a means of 
spreading their principles. They relied on the na- 
ture of the truths and maxims they taught, on the 
purity of their lives — the meek, quiet and blameless 
conduct of their followers ; but more on the power 
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and providence of God, for their support, prosperity, 
defence and promulgation. And in this, they were 
not disappointed ; lor at the close of the second 
century after Christ, Christianity had penetrated al- 
most every part of the Roman empire, /fhcy had 
churches established in various parts of Asia and 
Africa ; in Greece, Italy, Spain, Gaul, Germany and 
Britain., 

As professed enemies to the gods of Greece and 
Rome, and as directly opposed to the supersliiion of 
the countries, in whicK they lived, thev were general- 
ly without the protection of law, and odious to the 
reigning authorities. ) Under several of the emperors 
already mentioned, their sufferings were very great. 
They were subjected to every ^buse, and were, in 
vast multitudes, put to death, with the most dreadful 
torturesJ During Nero's bloody reign, they expe- 
rienced every species of cruelty ; and even under 
the reputedly wise and virtuous Atonines, as well as 
Trajan and Adrian, multitudes of them fell a sacri^ 
fice to the merciless fury of persecution. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

BRIEF HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, FROM 
THE REION OF COMMODDS, TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE 
WESTERN EMPIRE, UNDER AU&USTULUS ; CONTAINING A 
PERIOD OF TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THREE TEARS. 

WE have now passed the fortunate and happy 
periods of the Roman empire. In the subsequent part 
of the history of this great people, there is little 
else to contemplate, but^e most deadly disorders, 
the most agonizing struggles, and the deepest and 
most ostensible decay;^ But an empire containing 
a hundred and twenfy millions erf people, founded 
in power, wealth and policy, 8treR|thened by every 
auxiliary of human greatness, triumphing over all 
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enemies, and elevated almost beyond the reach of 
invasion, could only perish by the gradual progress 
offlnternal disorder. The misfortunes of Rome 
sprung from her own bosom; and it can scarcely 
be, said, that she had enemies, till she had formed 
and trained them to the arts of war. 

In the 180th year of the Christian era, Commodus 
ascended the throne. ,' No reign was ever more in- 
auspicious than his; of is the memory of any prince 
more deeply covered with infamy. He formed a 
perfect contrast to the virtues of his illustrions father, 
Marcus Aurelius. It would be impossible in this 
compend, to draw a character more black, detestable 
and depraved, than that of Commodus. A detail of 
his vices would occupy more pages, than we can 
allow to the whole period, which is to be the subject 
of this chapter. We can say little more, than that, 
during his reign, the administration of government 
was totally abandoned ; and the numerous props of a 
falling empire, which had existed a century before 
this, were now no more. At the seat of government 
there was nothing but luxury, riot and murder. In 
the provinces, extreme disorder, rapacity, misery 
and revolt prevailed. On the frontiers, the burning 
of cities and the blood of thousands marked the foot- 
steps of invasion. In Italy, disaffection, conspiracy, 
iealousy , terror, detestation, revenge,fury and despair, 
surround the throne— filled the capital— inspu-ed 
every heart, and painted destruction in every face. 
In the army, there was licentiousness, outrage, mu- 
liny and desertion. The soldiers, in multitudes, for- 
sook their standards, and in numberless and fierce 
banditti, infested the highways. The redress of 
wrongs and the recovery of rights expired with civil 
lusticc; and while the empire felt those strong but 
vain struggles, which were occasioned by the reaction 
of her natural force, her union, power and military 
ipputation vanished, and left her an immense chaos 
<5f discordant principles. 
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An illustrious parentage gave high expectations of 
Commodus ; but his conauct soon banished all hopes. 
He exhibited cruelties, at which even Nero would 
have shuddered ; and he was more effeminate than 
Sardanapalus. It seems a pity, for the honor of 
humanity, that the name of so infamous a monster 
should have been preserved. His feeble and licen» 
tious reign produced calamities to his country, after 
his vices had destroyed him, and he was no more. 
He was no sooner taken off by.conspiracj^, conduct- 
ed by his favorite mistress, than the choice of the 
army and senate clothed with the imperial purple, 

^ Helvetius Pertina^t. He wa% above 60 years of age ; 

^ had served under the illustrious Antonines; and was 
always noted equally for bravery and wisdom. He 
had risen .from a private soldier, through all the 

frades of military honor to that of pretorian prefect. 
(Mth modesty anc) reluctance, he assumed the diadem, 
which he was defined to wear, and to grace, only 
long enough to demonstrate his merit, and to enrol 
his name among the most excellent of the Roman 
emperors. 

If the degenerate Romans discovered their mis- 
take, iu elevating to the throne, a man whose admin- 
istration was utterly repugnant to their wishes, he 
much sooner discovered hb, in thinking it possible to 
renovate the empire, now going rapidly into an irre- 
coverable decline. The Roman armies, which under 
the Scipios, had subdued Africa and Asia, which un- 
der Cesar, had extended the empire beyond the 
Danube, and which under Trajan, had conquered be- 
yond the Euphrates, Avere now the scorn and ridicule 
of the barbarians. - Through a total want of disci- 
pline, all subordination was lost — all military spirit ; 
nothing remained but discord, sedition and outrage. 
Pertinax commenced an administration, vigorous, sys- 
tematic and comprehensive. The empire, through- 
out her wide regions, felt his power, and saw and 
revered the equity, which marked all his movements* 
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It was soon perceived, that Pertinax would aim to 
suppress those irregularities, and restore the disci- 
pline of the army to its ancient severity ; that he 
would revive the mstitutions of civil justice ; and re« 
trieve the fallen dignity of the Roman name. But 
alas! his noble intentions and excellent schemes 
could not be effectuated by mortal prowess '/Che na- 
tion was toe far gone — too deeply sunk in'^ice and 
luxury. The palace, the court, and the capital were 
filled and surrounded with a swarm of execrable vil- 
lains, whom the vices of Commodus had rendered 
necessary, whom his weakness had emboldened, and 
the corruption of the times had furnished in abun- 
dance. His first care was to displace these, to exalt 
men to power who were. worthy to rule, and to re- 
strain and punish the insolence of the pretorian guards. 
' He had just entered on this salutary but arduous 
jRTork, when he was informed, one day, that a mutiny 
was raising in the army. He had only time to walk 
to the gate of his palace, when he perceived a large 
body of soldiers rapidly advancing with angy clamors 
and menacing imprecations. As they drew near, he 
stood his ground, and with a firm dignity demanded 
their business. Without making any reply, a Scy- 
thian soldier struck him dead at a blow. His head 
was severed from his body, and carried on a pole to 
the camp ; where, immediately after, the empire was 
offered at public sale to the highest bidder. U was 
bid off by a sordid wretch, who assumed the purple, 
but who in a few days, suffered all the severities of 
the fate of Pertinax, without any of the pity and re- 
gret, which will follow the memory of that great 
man to the latest posterity. 

It is matter of regret, that so little is known of 
Pertinax, that so few circumstances have escaped 
oblivion, which would mose clearly elucidate his pri- 
vate character; and especially, that so short a time 
was allowed him of displaying the energy of corn- 
man^ the wisdom of legislation and the greatAess of 
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man. / Historians, however, unite in allowing him to 
rank with the most worthy men^ who ever governed 
Rome. His energy was ffuided by justice ; his au- 
thority was tempered with sweetness ; and all his 
superemincnt qualities combined to form a character 
truly great and amiable, 

Were it safe, however, at this distance of time^ 
one might conjecture, that he was too severe and 
hasty in his first essays at reformation. Had he, by 
some politic and impenetrable movement, contrived 
to separate, and remove to a distance, his licentious 
soldiery, till he could have levied and disciplined an 
army to his mind, perhaps he might have enjoyed a 
longer and more fortunate reign. But what power 
can renovate a nation totally elepiinate and corrupt ! 
Pertinax, by his abilities and address, ascended from 
the lowest to the highest rank among men. His re- 
verses were so numerous, great and sudden, that his- 
torians have given him the peculiar appellation of 
the tennis ball of for tune. 

From the death of Pertinax till that of Augustulus^ 
the last of the Roman etoperors of the West, was 
2S2 years,^ during which time, no less than fifty-six 
emperors swayed the sceptre in succession. Their 
names may be seen in the tables subjoined : and for 
an arccount of their vices, (for ISUle more is record- 
ed of th,em,) the reader must be referred to the his- 
tory of the decline of the Roman empire : on which 
part of history. Gibbon is the ablest and most elegant 
writer in our language. 

The artful and insidious endeavors of that writer 
to subvert Christianity, and to substitute, no one knows 
what, in its place^ are obivious to every reader. Yet 
his merit as a writer, cannot be questioned; and 
although his opposition to Christianity, betrayed him 
into many gross absurdities suited to the complexion 
of his prejudices, yet his history of the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire, is one of the noblest of his>- 
torical productions.^, 
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So much has been already said concerning the de* 
dine of the Roman empire, that the young reader 
may be surprised, when he understands^ that it stood 
^4ipwards of two centuries after this period* But that 
empire could only die a lingering death. West of it, 
lay the Atlantic ocean ; south, lay Africa, which, 
since the fall of Carthage, was without pdwer ; east, 
lay Asia, dissolved in luxury, always ready to be co!>- 
quered, as soon as attacked, and enslaved as soon as 
invaded ; and so far from subduing Rome, that they 
were even too effeminate to maintain a form of gov- 
ernment over themselves. 

The barbarous nations, which lay north of the em- 
pire, were indeed numerous and warlike; but they 
could noi subdue the Romans, till they had learned 
of them[ the art of war. And the power of Rome, 
under the emperors, lay chiefly in the northern pro- 
vinces, where it was most needed. As we have al- 
ready said, sixteen or twentv legions generally lay 
bordering upon the Rhine andf Danube. The barba- 
rians, in these times, were generally poorly clothed 
and fed, and had few arms, as well as little knowledge 
of the art of war. Their invasbns were like those 
of a hungry lion, whom fierce appetite impels to rush 
on the point of the spear, in order to seize his prey ^ 
and their chief difficulty was want of union. Their 
tribes were composed of warlike, fierce, impetuous 
spirits ; but they were unsettled, barbarous, roving, 
independent, and jealous of the power of their chiefs, 
as well as tenacious of the honor of their tribes. 

Yet the nations^ composing the Northern Hive,* 
could not but experience a gradual improvement. 

* The northern parts of Europe and Asia are sometimes called the 
Northern Hive, from the vast swanus of barbarians, who, from time to 
time, have issued from those re^ons to desolate the world. Some have 
supposed these regions to have been anciently crowded with inhabitants. 
Bui the opinion of Robertson is mvch more rational, that those regions 
mtn ancientlj less populous than at present; tbou^ at prcMOt f^j fttat 
1h% populous, than other parts of the continent'— £d. 



^'heir proximity lo a great and enlightened people, 
with whom they were at perpetual war, their strength 
of body, their intellectual vigor, and ambitipn to ac- 
quire those arts which had so long rendered the Ro- 
mans invincible, must, in time, have produced their 
natural and unavoidable effects* In the barbarian 
armies and countries, there must have been a multi* 
Uide of Romans^ Numbers, having fled from justice, 
or induced to rove, from disgust at their own capri- 
cious and tyrannical government, would naturally 
seek an asylum in the wilds of Europe, and among a 
more free and equitable people./ Numbers being 
detained there would, at length, yield to nepessity, 
and voluntary remain in a land, whither they had 
been dragged as captives, assimilating by degrees to 
its customs and habits. 

The Gauls and Germans, from the period now be- 
fbre us, composed the strength of the Ilomaa armies; 
.and great numbers of these nations^ whom we shall 
indiscriminately qall the Goths, and Vandals, and 
Huns, wereliow admitted into the Roman service, 
either as legionaries «r auxiliaries. Some of them 
were promoted to the highest stations, both civil and 
military, and even wore the imperial diadem and 
purple. Many of these, either never had, or else 
l^st, all attachment to Rome; and, rejoining their 
countrymen, carried and diffused among them the 
arts of war, and advantages of disciplined valor. 

From the reign of Commodus to the extinction of 
the western empire,, historjr presents one uniform 
scene of disorder, vice and misery* We have almost 
constantly before our eves, a great empire going ra- 
pidly to destruction undfer the influence of bad gov- 
ernment. A very few of the emperors, however, 
during this dreary peri()d, were both able statesmen 
and commanders. Had it been their fortune to h^ve 
reigned in happier times, and over a more virtuous 
people, their administrations would have done more 
important service to mankind. But their best mea-i* 
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siires and greatest ex^tions, seemed oirly to have the 

/ >flfect of medicines given to the sick man, after his 

^-nffsease has become incnrabley They might a little 

procrastinate, but could not prevent, the moment of 

dissolution. 

About the year of Christ 267, the emperor Vale- 
rian was taken prisoner by the Persians, when no 
less thaii nineteen persons in various parts of the 
empire assumed the imperial purple, with the titles 
of Cesar, and Augustus ; and eacn of them endea- 
voured to support his claims and titled by the sword. 
There can be no stronger proof than this of the 
extreme wretchedness of those times. All was tu* 
mult, war, distrust, cruelty and the most sudden and 
bloody revolutions. 

But there are two circumstances in the period of 
history now before us, which merit the particular at* 
tention of the reader, viz. the establishment of the 
Christian religion throughout the empire, by means 
of the conversion of the emperor Constantine, sur^ 
named the Great ; and his removal of the seat of 
government from Rome? to the ancient city Byzan- 
tium^ which he rebuilt, and calleQ Constantmople, or 
the City of Constantine. 

We have already noticed the rapid spread of the 
Christian religion. In the days of Constantine, it 
had penetrated almost every part of the empire. 
No sooner, therefore, did that prince declare^m favor 
of it, than it became the religion of the court, the 
capital, and soon of the empire itself. This was 
truly an amazing change; and forms one of the most 
memorable eras in ecclesiastical history. A meek 
and humble religion, unknown to the world, or if 
known, despised and persecuted, set on foot by a few 
obscure persons in Judea, and propagated only by 
the force of rational conviction, spread and prevailed 
against all opposition ; overturned the altars and 
silenced the oracles of the heathen; and at last, 
through hosts of prejudices, fortified by antiquity, 
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Und sanctioned by universal custom, made its way to 
the throne of the Cesars. It was like a " stone cut 
out of a mountain without hands, becoming a great' 
mountain and filling the whole earth/' 

There are various accounts given, and various 
opinions formed, concerning the conversion of Con- 
stantine. Whether his mind was swaved by the 
power of truth, or by temporal, political and inter- 
ested motives, is not easy to determine. It is related 
and believed by some, that his conversion was mi* 
raculous. They say that he saw in the heavens the 
sign of the cross, with this inscription in radiant 
letters, Touio Xika^ i.e. By ihis conquer^ and that 
upon this, he immediately embraced Christianity. 
His life and conduct were by no means eminent for 
Christian virtue ; nor was he wholly free fromi 
crimes of the deepest die. 

(^From this period, the Christian church was loaded 
with honor, wealth and power; nor did her virtue 
ever sustain a severer trial. The chief dignitaries of 
the empire could scarcely do less, than imitate their 
master ; and Christianity soon became a necessary 
quah'iicalion for public office. The church now no 
longer appeared in her ancient simplicity and purity ; 
lords and princes were among her converts; and 
she was dressed in robes of state. Her ceremonies 
were increased ; her forms of worship were loaded 
with pomp and splendor ; her doctrines were inter* 
mingled with the senseless jargon of a philosophy, 
equally absurd and vain ; and the way seemed pre- 
pared, not only for the decay of Christian doctrine 
and morality, but of every science, which distin- 
guishes civilized from savage nations. 

After various wars and competitions, Constantine, 
, in the year of Christ 320, became sole master of the 
Roman empire. He certainly did whatever could 
be done, by an accomplished general and statesman, 
toward restoring the empire lo its ancient glory. 
But| alas) he dm iiot re%nover the ancient Romans* 
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His people had been often defeated, humbled, enslav* 
ed, and trampled in the dust. The true Roman 
spirit was long since utterly extinguished; and, as 
\*e have had occasion to observe, Italy itself was 
filled with a mighty heterogeneous mass of popula- 
tion, of no fixed character. His strong genius, for 
a moment, sustained, but could not ultimately save 
the falling fabric. 

The ambition of Constantine gave a more fatal 
blow to the Roman empire, than even the vices of 
Commodus. To secure to himself a glory equal 
with that of Romulus, he formed the resolution of 
changing the seat of empire. • The place, upon 
which he pitched as a new capital, and which should 
immorf alize his name, was indeed well chosen. The 
ancient citj of Byzantium enjoyed the finest port in 
the world, on the strait of the Thracian Bosphorus, 
which communicates with those inland seas, whose 
shores are formed by the most opulent and delight- 
ful countries of Europe and Asia. Thither Constan- 
tine caused the wealth of the empire to be conveyed ; 
9nd directly a new and splendid city arose, which 
was able to rival ancient Rome. That proud capi- 
tal, so long the mistress of empire, suddenly became 
but a satellite, and was forsaken ot honor, wealth 
and glory ; since the emperor, and all who were de- 
voted to his interest, used every possible means to 
exalt the new seat of empire. 

This wound was deadly and incurable. It proved 
fatal not only to one city, but to the western empire. 
Rome. was utterly abandoned by Constantine: nor 
was it much alleviated under his successors, among 
whom a permanent division of the empire taking 
place, Rome and Italy fell under the government 
of a series of weak, miserable, short-lived tyrants, 
who rose by conspiracy, and fell by murder, in rapid 
succession ; till, in the 476th year of the Christian 
era, Augustulus^ the last of the Roman emperors, was 
conquered and dethroned by Odoacer, king of the 
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Heruli, who, at the bead of an immense armj of bar- 
barians, overrun all Italy, and put a period to the 
western empire. 

Thus ended Rome, after having stood 1229 years. 
When we consider the length of her duration, her cha* 
racter, and the nature and extent of. her resources, 
we shall not hesitate to pronounce her the most 
powerful and important city, which ever existed, and 
as standing at the head of the first rank of cities. 
But if this remark is true of Rome in the times of 
which we are now speaking, it will serve to awaken 
Our admiration, when w^ consider that Rome survive 
ed even this shock ; and, as though she was destihed 
to bear rule, from being the head of a most powerful 
empire, she soon became the head of an ecclesiasti- 
cal institution hot less powerful. She spread her 
wing over all the powers of Europe. They trem- 
bled at her mandates. She deposed monarcbs at 
her pleasure, trampled on crowns and sceptres, and, 
for ten centuries, exerted the most despotic sove- 
reignty. She is even to this day one of the finest 
cities in the world. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

• 

BRIEF HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE COURSE OF EMPIRE, 
FROM THE FALL OF ROME TO THE ESTABLISHMEMT OF 
THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE, CONTAINING A PERIOD 
OF THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR YEARS. 

FROM the fall of the Roman empire, a period of 
darkness ensued^ equally dreadful for its length, and 
for the number and greatness of its calamities upon 
mankind. To trace the history of those times, is 
like miaking a progress through chaos, amidst upper, 
nether, and surrounding darkness. We will first no- 
tice the fortunes of Constantinople, commonly called 
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the Eastern, and in late periods of history, the Greek 
empire. 

The successors of Constantine, whom, in this com- 
pend, it will be impossible for u» even to name, were 
more fortunate in the East, than in the West* The 
numberless swarms of barbarians, which, in these 
times, poured down from the north of Europe, gene- 
rally directed their course more westwardly and in- 
undated France, Spain, Italy and even Afriea* The 
empire of Constantinople was various in its extent ; 
sometimes its territories were very extensive, and at 
others were limited almosf to the city walls. But 
this city was destined to enjoy a great and almost 
peculiar felicity. It stood unrifled and unimpaired 
through ^11 the storms and revolutions of the dark 
ages. It was never taken by the barbarians of the 
North, nor of the East. It was even fortunate enough 
to escape the rage of civil war, and to survive for 
many ages, to triumph over the vices of its degenerate 
inhabitants ; till, at length, it was taken by Mahomet 
II. emperor of the Turks, in the year 1453 — 977 
years after the conquest of Rome bv the Goths. 

During this long period, the reader will find few 
things in the history of Constantinople worthy of 
ver^ particular notice. That empire neither abound- 
ed m heroes, philosophers, poets, orators, nor histo- 
rians. Yet the preservation of that one city to so 
late a period, was certainly an important link in the 
chain of events, which restored the arts and sciences. 
The writers of the middle ages, and especially the 
crusaders, speak in the highest terms of the great- 
ness and splendor of Constantinople. Her final sub- 
jugation to the Turks appears to have been a just 
judgment of Providence upon her, since, though 
bearing the Christian name, she almost uniformly 
carried a hostile front to all Christian powers, made 
more wars upon them, and exercised more animosity 
towards them, than she did towards Pagans or Mar 
liometans. 
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If w€ except Constanlinople, the whole of Europe, 
from the fall of Rome to the establishment of Charle- 
magne, resembled a troubled ocean. The most splen- 
did cities, the most populous countries, and the most 
delightful regions of the earth, were harassed and 
overwhelmed with ruin and desolation. We natu- 
rally first turn our eyes towards Italy, whose wretch- 
ed inhabitants were the severest sufferers of all. The 
historians of those times say, that their sufferings ex- 
ceeded all conception; that neither pens nor pencils 
can describe the barbarity, the rage and the violence 
of their savage conquerors. All their effects were 
converted into plunder; their men of every age and 
character were put to the sword, or dragged into 
slavery ; their women subjected to the most brutal 
violence, and their cities and villages wrapped in 
flames. 

We can give the reader no juster idea of the mise- 
ries of Rome, than by noticing to him, that during 
this period, that devoted city was besieged and taken 
by storm five times, in the space of twenty years. 
Those northern invaders, after having conquered, 
and in a measure destroyed, theunwarlike inhabitants 
of the Roman provinces, fell with fury upon one 
another; and several gloomy centuries were wasted 
away in the horrors of the most bloody and desolating 
wai^. The Mediterranean sea did not secure the 
northern shores of Africa from those terrible inva- 
sions. An immense horde of Vandals found their 
way thither, and settled in those fruitful countries. 
But their settlement, ^o far from taking a regular, 
consistent and pacific form, remained a perpetual 
scourge, and accompltshed the utter ruin of these 
once opulent regions. 

Mankind, in those unhappy times, seemed utterly 
lost to all mental improvement, as well as to all sense 
of humanity. For several ages the whole human 
race scarcely produced one ornament, or could boast 
of one illustrious character to illumine the universal 
20 
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l^oom, or to cast a partial beam of lieht through the 
intellectual chaos : so far from it, that those days 
were spent in destroying the noblest works of art 
and genius. A diligent search was made for the most 
valuable productions of antiquity, not to preserve and 
treasure up, but to demolish, to bum, and to destroy*) 
Nor did barbarians alone pursue the work of destruc- 
tion. The superstitions of the apostate Christian 
church, in too many instances, lent their aid to that 
infernal work. 

In ihis cursory survey, it would be impossible to 
notice the slight shades of difference in the situation 
of the numerous provinces of the Roman empire. 
And as these times produced no historians, it would 
be arrogance to attempt to tell the reader what was 
going on, generally speaking, in the eastern parts of 
the world. We could say Rttle more, than that the 
empire of China stood firm in its strength, having al- 
ready flourished for many ages. India and Persia 
*have been subject to changes, divisions and revolu^ 
tions from time immemorial, especially the former ; 
and the Greek writers are, perhaps, thie only histo- 
rians, who ever wrote correctly the Persian history. 
It was but partially known before, and has been far 
less so, since the Augustan age. The North of Eu- 
rope was only known by the incredible swarms of 
barbarians, which issued from it, and overwhelmed 
the civilized world. Of the history of Arabia we 
shall soon have occasion to speak ; and concerning 
the immense interior of Asia, commonly called Tar- 
tary, the best of modern geographers are yet almost 
wholly ignorant, as also of the middle regions of 
Africa. 

The island of Great Britain has been known in 
history, since the time of its conquest by Julius Cesar. 
The firitons made a formidable resistance to his arms, 
and were never but partially conquered. When the 
Roman empire fell, that island shared in the general 
calamities. The British called over to their aid 
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^ the Saxons, a nation from Germany, to assist them 
against the furj of the Picts, and Scots, bj whom 
Ihev were invaded. The Saxons, led bj Hengist 
and Horsa, two powerful chieftains, readily obeyed the 
call, and, according to the fashion of the age, came 
Qver in such numbers, as not only to repel the Picts 
and Scots, but to conquer and enslave the Britons 
themselves/. They therefore settled in the south 
parts of the island ; and at length erected themselves 
intO/seVen petty but independent kingdoms, common- 
ly called the/ Saxon Heptarchy^ These were at 
length united into one government by Egbert, who, 
about the year 800, reigned over them all, and found- 
ed the English monarchy. This brings the EInglish 
history to the close of the period, which was to be 
the subject of the present chapter. 

Arabia forms the southwest corner of Asia. It is' 
a Iract of country considerable more than a thousand 
miles square, and is peninsula ted by the Persian Gulf 
on the east, and the Red Sea on the west. This 
great country is supposed to have been peopled origi- 
nally by the family of Ishmael, the son of Abraham. 

Oflshmaelit was foretold, that he should be an 
archer, and that his hand should be against every 
jKpan, and every man's hand against him. This pre- 
diction seems to. have been fully accomplished in hi^ 
posterity. The Arabs have ever been excellent 
horsemen and archers, formidable with the bow and 
lance ; and they have been wild men, and have dwelt 
in the desert. A singular circumstance in this his- 
tory, is, that they have never been conquered or sub- 
jugated by anv nation, although it has been attempt- 
ed successively by the Chaldeans, the Persians, the 
Romans and in late ages, by the Turks. 

In the beginning of the seventh century, a fire 
broke out in Arabia, which for a while, threatened to 
involve. in its flames all Europe and Asia. It is re- 
marked by an able historian, as a wonderful synchro- 
lism, that the verj^ same year, in which the Roman 
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pontiff was proclaimed universal bishop, Mahomet, 
the grand impostor, forged the Alcoran in a cave at 
Mecca. l*he usurpations of the Romish church were 
ifftn complete ; the beast was at his full growth, and 
was then ready to begin his reign. It would thence 
seem probable, that the beast and the false prophet 
began, and will end, their career nearly together. 

It is matter of doubt, whether the great exploits 
and astonishing elevation of some men, are to be set 
down to the account of their extraordinary natural 
endowments, or to a favorable coincidence of events 
in the world around them. Mahomet, from an ob- 
scure parentage, birth and education, rose to a height, 
and wi^ a rapidity, almost without a parallel. From 
the occupation of a tradesman, he retired to a cave 
in Mecca, where he pretended, he had frequent inter- 
views with an angel, by whose assistance and direc- 
tion, he wrote the Koran on the plate bones of camels. 
He at length issued from the cave, and began to pub- 
lish his mission to the people of Mecca. A storm 
was soon raised against him there, and he fled from 
Mecca to Medina. This flight the Mahometans call 
the Hegeira^ and regard it as their grand epoch, as we 
# do the birth of Christ. The followers of Mahomet 
soon became numerous. He subdued, or rather 
revolutionized, his native country, and, in a short 
time, all the neighboring countries. His religion 
spread with his arms, and was embraced, wherever 
he conquered. 

The Saracens, as Mahomet^s followers were called, 
after his death still pursued their conquests :. and, in 
a very short time, all the West of Asia, the North of 
Africa, and the South of Europe were overrun by this 
dreadful inundfation ; which, if possible, was more 
bloody and exterminating, than that of the Goths and 
Vandals. A final stop, however, was put to the pro- 
gress -of the Saracens in Europe by Charles' Martel^ 
who defeated them with great slaughter between 
Tours and Poitiers, killing, it is »aid, 370,000 in one 
day. This battle was fought in the year 734. 
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Mahomet declared himself to be me prophet of 
God, sent into the world to enlighten and reform 
mankind ; and that he was clothed with greater light 
and powers, than either Moses or Christ^ His doc- 
trines and nK>rality were drawn^om such sources, as 
would best suit the prejudices, and obtain currency 
among the nations whom he conquered* They were 
extracted from the Jewish and Christian scriptures^ 
from oriental traditions, from legendary trash of the 
rabbles, and indeed from the inventive genius of Ma- 
homet himself, whose knowledge of mankind enabled 
him to foresee how they might easiest be led and 
governed. He taught the unity of God, and the' uni- 
versality of his providence, or rather ia the strictest 
sense, the doctrines of the Fatalist.. 

His scheme erf morality allowed the fuW indulgence 
of the passionSy being exaetly suited to the most de- 
praved mind ; and jie so managed trhe afi^irs of a fu- 
ture state, that they oould have no influence in favor 
of virtue, or in opposition to. vice* ^ 

It was not without reason,^ tbaf be relied on the 
natural disposition of men ior the ultimate success of 
his doctrines; but his main arguments, for their pro-t- 
pagation, lyere fire and sword. : 

The kingdoms of Europe in general, as totheir ex- 
tent and boundaries, seem to have been parcelled out 
,by accident, or more properly by nature. Spain is 
marked out by oceans, and mountains ; France, by 
ocfans, mountains, and rivers; Germany and Italy, 
in like manner.. As early as the period under coii- 
sideration, some remote vestiges may be discovered 
of the present European establishments. Early in the 
sixth century, Clovis laid the foundation of the 
French monarchy ;r at which time, the rage of emir 
gration by nations had generally subsideo ; either 
because the wilds^ of Europe had poured forth all 
their daring spirits^ or because a general repletion of 
the southern provinces had rendered a kind of reflux 
Recessary. No part of Europe had oitener beent 
26* 
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traversed and ransacked, than France ; but as thej 
found less plunder there, they generally pushed for- 
ward to other countries. The Franks at length made 
a settlement there, after having driven out and de^ 
stroyed several Gothic nations, who had previously 
dispossessed thq Romans and ancient GauisJ From 
the Franks, the dmintry is supposed to have obtained 
the name of France. The Franks, after maintaining 
long and bloody war* with subsequent invaders for 
several ages, at length fbtind themselves united by a 
more regular form of government under Clovis, who 
is reckoned the founder of the first dynasty of French 
roonarchs. 

During the period now before us, the face of Eu- 
rope was changed, as we have already stated, by the 
Gothic and Saracen eruptions. The first care of 
these barbarous invaders/Was to destroy and forever 
to obliterate the inhabitmits, the institutions, the 
manners and customs of the countries, which they 
subdued.: A far more difficult task than this, was to 
. maintain their acquisitions against subsequent inva* 
ders; for the North of Europe, like an immense 
storehouse of nations, poured forth innumerable 
hordes, in rapid succession. These were equally 
hostile to each other, and knew nothing but to make 
war — to kill and ravage, wherever they came. 
Whether it was owing, however, to the softening in- 
fluence of mild climates, combined with the scat* 
lered rays of science, humanity and order, which 
had escaped the overwhelming flood of darkness; or 
whether to the imperceptible influence of various 
unknown causes upon individuals, the people in the 
South and West of Europe, instead of sinking into a 
savage state, began, in the sixth centurv, to assume a 
regular form of government, which, though bad in 
itself, yet, under the influence of a natural courec of 
causes, ultimately led on to the present state of 
Europe. 
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sCixe northern barbarians entertained a high sense 
of freedom ; and each of them considered himself as 
entitled to a libttal share of whatever his tribe should 
conquer. Each great chieftain, therefore, granted 
out and divided the conquered lands to the high offi- 
cers next to himself, and they subdivided the same 
among their followers or vassals ; under this express 
condition, that each man should do military service 
a certain part of his time to his immediate lord, and 
that each lord or great vassal of the court should also 
do military service to the grand chieftain or king. 
This division of property, which prevailed in every 
part of Europe, was grounded wholly on military 
policy: it became, in fact, the only organized system 
of defence for several centuries, and has obtained the 
name of the Feudal Sy$tem\ 

This system of property, jgovemment and war, 
although it must be regarded(p a happy change from 
a direful plunge of the human species into anarchy, 
and all the degradations of a savage state, yet was 
radically ^defective, and certainly conduced -to pro- 
tract the ages of darkness.A Still, however, it left 
room for the slow operation of causes, which would 
naturally correct, improve, and elevate the human 
mind, and which would at length orighnate other 
causes, "far more efficient and rapid in rending the 
veil of darkness, and once more ushering the nations 
into the light of science and civility. Those wjio 
would see this subject handled with great elegance 
and perspicuity, may find it in the first volume of Dr. 
Robertson's History of Charles V. We shall here 
only observe, thal^the exorbitant power of the middle 
order was the grand defect of the Feudal System* 
The great lords held the power of life and deain over 
their own subjects ; and also the right of making war 
in their own defence. Of course, if with such an ex- 
tent of prerogative, they confederated, they always 
outweighed the king. If they were at war with each 
other, which was often the case, the king had no con-. 
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(rol over them ; because it was impossible for him to 
raise or command an army without their assistance. 
On the one hand, thfrefore, the hand^ of the monarch 
were tied ; and, on tHe other, the lowest order were 
little better than abject slaves to their immediate 
governors. 

The feudal governments were at no great remove 
from the very worst of oligarchies. The want of 
poner io the prince, and the force of the nation so 
divided, rendered them weak against invasion. This 
weakness was increased by the jealousy and turbu- 
lence of the great k»rds, who frequently occasioned 
civil wars, and at length reduced them to a state of 
anarchy, from which they coukl only be recovered 
and re-united by union, and a strong sense of com- 
mon danger. 

In the mklst of the fluctuating waves of war, revo- 
ktion and anarchy, the powerful and fortunate genius 
oPv Charlemagne) erected a new empire in Europe; 
which, for a mtiment, bid fair to cut short the reign 
of darkness, and re-establish those institutions, which 
improve and adorn society. vHis dominbn compre- 
hended the fairest parts of Europe, France, Germany 
and Italy) This event look place in the beginning 
of the ninth century. 

But as nothing can be more uninteresting, than the 
sterile histories of the wars and revolutions of the 
dark ages, so, even what is known of the battles, the 
sieges, the victories, the conquests, the elevation and 
the grandeur of Charlemagne, will be little more im- 
proving to the reader of nistory, than to tell bina 
that Charlemagne was a soldier of fortune ; that he 
fought bravely, and was generally victorious ; in a 
word, that he established a huge empire, consisiing 
p{ a heterogeneous mass of crude materials — incon- 
gruous, di&iointed members, and which he governed 
for several years, not by any regular plan of civil 
policy, which the nations were then as incapable 
^f receiving, as of organizing, but by a strong mitt^ 
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tary arm, which he wielded with dexterity and suc- 
cess; and that, when he expired, his empire fell into 
pieces. 

Injustice, however, to this great monarch, it must 
be noticed, that he was far from resembling the 
fierce, cruel and barbarous chieftains of the Goths or* 
Saracens. Instead of deserving the title of Attila, 
the scourge of God^ and the terror of men, he is justly 
celebrated^r cultivating the arts of peace ; for en- 
couraging "inen of learning and wisdom; and for 
promoting various important civil institution^ 

Perhaps, but for him, Europe had still remained 
under the cloud of Gothic ignorance. He merits an 
honorable rank among those ^reat and powerful 
minds, which evinced the possibility of checking the 
strong current of the times ; and could he have lived 
and reigned for a century, he might have raised Eu- 
rope from her degraded state. But time, and a long 
series of events, could only mature those seeds of or- 
der and virtue, which under his administration began 
to vegetate, but which in a manner, disappeared 
with him, and left the world in still palpable dark* 
ness. 

And here, as in the middle watches of the night, 
we shall close the first volume of this rapid and cur- 
sory survey, and leave the reader to repose in hope 
of a fairer morning; though a morning without clouds 
is hardly to be expected in a world, abounding as this 
"hitherto has, more with vice than with virtue^ and 
more wit i^ darkness than with light. 
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TO THE READER. 



IN the preceding volume, we have attempted to sketch t!ie great 
line of history, through the ancient nations. ' A similar attempt 
with regard to the modern, and on the same scale, however small it 
may 'appear, would be impracticable, without extending the work far 
beyond its intended limit. The reader has already been apprised, that 
methodical abridgment, ev«n in the former part of the work, was not 
intended ; much less will it be in the subsequent. 

As we approach our own time«, the subject matter of history be- 
oomes so copious, that its very outline would fill volumes ; and its skel- 
eton could not be accurately drawn, but in a work of magnitude. 

In passing through a field so wide and diversified, we shall be able 
only to suggest some of the principal topics of historical observation. 
It will be like gliding lightly and swiftly over the numberless waves of 
the ocean, and touching only some of their highest tops. Yet our se- 
lection of topics has not been without regard to the pleasure and profit 
of the^reader. It is feared, that the rapidity and general nature of the 
narration, kept up for so long a time, will chi and disgust the mind. 
But we apprehend less danger from this source, than from a sirictly 
chronological form, which would exhibit a much greater number of 
'facts, but without combination. 

In our choice of objects to present to the experienced reader, we 
have had continual refei^nce to the power of association, and have 
endeavoured to present such, as wiil be most likely to bring to re. 
membrance groups of ideas and circumstances, which were once fresh 
but are now fading in the mind. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BRIEF HISTORICAL VIEW OP EUROPE, PROM THE BEOINlflHQ 
OF THE NINTH TO THAT OP THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
CONTAINING A PERIOD OP SEVEN HUNDRED TEARS. ♦ 

THE history of Europe, from the 9th to the 16th 
century, presents the following important particulars, 
viz.^The decay of the Feudal System ; the crusades ; 
the revival of commerce, followed by that of the 
liberal arts and sciences; the organization and estab- 
lishment of several European powers ; the origin 
rise and progress of the Turks;)and blended with 
the whole, a series of bloody 'Zhd desolating warsy 
the otfspring of depravity and ambition. 

During the period now before* us, we shall, in this 
and the following chapters, take notice of such lead-, 
ing traits of character and such events only, as con- 
cern Europe in general. 

In a former chapter, we have given such a general 
sketch of the Feudal System, as was judged sufficient 
in that place. We shall, however, further remark 
here that that system, not only opened a new era on 
the people of Europe but gave to the various wheels 
of society, a. momentum, which still influences their 
motions. The feudal chieftains acquired an ascen- 
-dency, especially in property, which still continues 
to mark the grades in society : and though the feudal 
tenures have gradually melte*! away, and given place 
to a more civic form, especi?^lly in England, yet the 
ancient grants of lands marked out certain channel^) 
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in which property roust for a long time tontinue t* 
flow. 

The Feudal System may be defined, the granting of 
lands to certain persons, m consideratiqn of military 
services. At what time, or in what place, this cus- 
tom originated, it is not eaisy to determine. It is the 
opinion of many, that it was rather the accidental re- 
sult of the state of society and property, which suc- 
ceeded the overthrow of the Roman empire by the 
barbarians. But others, among whom judge black- 
stone is the chief, aflirm it tp have been among the 
ancient customs of the North of Europe, as early as 
the times of Julius Cesar. We shall leave this in- 
quiry to be pursued by such, as have lebure and in- 
clination. 

This system gave a direction to the spirit ef free- 
dom, prevalent among the descendants of the con- 
querors of Rome, with which the ancients were never 
acquainted. This was fully displayed in the insti- 
tutions of chivalry and knight errantry. The general 
object of those institutions, appears to have been^ 
the promotion and defence of integrity, honor, virtue^ 
innocence and merit in genera^ They often, indeed, 
awakened too keen a sense or injury, and thirst for 
revenge, and of course terminated in blood : but they^ 
certainly led the way'>lo that refinement of sensibili- 
ty, which is the chief ornament of civilization^ To 
those institutions must undoubtedly be ascribed,^e 
merit of raising the female sex to that rank, which 
they ought to hold as rational beings and members 
of society; and of securing to them that treatment 
— that protection and respect, which are due to their 
softness, their delicacy and their superior sensi- 
bilit^. 

/"'riie, raising of the female sex to the rank and es- 
timation they now hold, in the politer nations, must 
certainly be regarded as one oi the most illustrious 
events recorded in civil hist^ iy^ Though it seems 
to have arisen out of chivalry and knight errantry. 
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yet ^the truth probably is, that its mgfn may be traced 
to a deeper cause. The people dl the North of Eu- ^ 
rope had, very early broken loose from the inebriat- ' 
ing manners, and despotic governments of Asia, and 
had, of course, never imbibed their maxims, but re- 
tained a strong sense of the native independence, 
liberty and equality of men. Those original no- 
tions, when refined a little by the influence of wealth 
and learning, enkindled a spirit of gallantry and 
personal honor. * 

The spirit of chivalry carried men to all lengths 
in defence of their own honor, or of that of the ladies, 
whose protection they had avowed, ithey would run 
all hazards, dangers and diflBculties. encounter all 
hardships, or face death in every formi 

Those principles and passions, wTien ameliorated 
by the lapse of ages — when restrained by the influ- 
ence of enlightened morality and salutary laws, form 
some of the noblest traits in the human character. 
And it is pleasing to look back into those barbarous 
times, and see the seeds of order and improvement, 
even among the Goths and Vandals, which should 
one day spring up, and far transcend the refinements 
of Greece and Rome. The conquerors of Rome, we 
generally and justly style barbarians ; but they were 
in many essential respects, less barbarous, than the 
Romans whom they cdnquered. They had more 
justice and integrity, and more of every manly virtue. 
They were far less depraved in their morals ; and 
possessed minds at least capable of improvement. 
^ Another custom, which was the genuine growth of 
take Feudal Systen^and which obtained an extensive 
influence through Europe/was the trial by duej-^the 
most unreasonable and extraordinary practice which, 
perhaps, ever existed among men under the form of 
justice and legality. 

The decision of causes by duel, became so credi- 
ble and so common, that even actions of debt were 
decided by it. ^\\ possible disputes, which required 
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the intervention of fe^ were settled in open court 
by single combat, /Tne person who failed was con- 
sidered as having lost his cause, hy an act, that was 
providential and divine^ The evils and calamities 
of this practice were^erj great. In those times 
quarrels and controversies were frequent, and litiga- 
tions incessant ; and the whole world even in times 
pf peace, was overspread with slaughter, mourning 
and distress. Those capricious trials were, at every 
step, liable to take a turn, which strongly marks the 
licentious freedom of the times; for even the judge 
on the bench was liable to be challenged for his sen- 
tence, or an advocate or witness at the bar, for his 
advice or testimony. It was no uncommon thing for 
the judge to be challenged on account of his decision, 
the advocate, for his council, the witness, for his tes- 
timony, and even the friends on one party or the 
other, for their countenance on the occasion. But a 
oase far more common than this, was, that very often, 
previous to the day of trial, the plaintiff or defend- 
ant, the witness or the judge, were assassinated. 
Those were times of cruelty, of darkness and misery. 
There is great reason for gratitude to that all power- 
ful, overruling Providence, which determined, that 
mankind should see happier days, 
^^he revival of commerce was one of the natural 
consequences, resulting from the spirit of liberty and 
enterprise prevalent in the Feudal System^ The an- 
cient nations generally regarded every^species of 
trafBc, as attaching to itself a certain kind of igno- 
miny and degradation unworthy of nobility. But 
that reproach was wholly wiped away in the revival 
of commerce, and it was thought not unworthy of 
th^patronage and attention of lords and princes, 
rvenice, Genoa, Pisa and several other of the 
Italian citiesj having obtained certain privileges and 
exemption from feudal customs, led the way in Eu- 
ropean commerce. /I'hey soon rose to a degree of 
wealth and independence, which gave them an in- 
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fluence in all the great concerns of Europ^ ^enige 
was the first, the most powerful and permanent re- 
public, which rose after the fall of the Roman em- 
pire 5 and next, to Great Britain, is the most surpris- 
ing proof, which any age affords, of the power of 
commerce. 

When Maximin, the Roman emperor, besieged the 
ancient city of Aquileia, the inhabitants, perceiving, 
that the tyrant would carry the city by storm, found 
means to make their escape in the night, and fled to 
the marsby grounds, which lie at the head of the 
Adriatic gulf. Those grounds are said to be accessi- 
ble only by one causeway or pass. Here, those un- 
fortunate but hardy people settled on a cluster of 
little islands, and on flats, where the land and water 
disputed for empire. But the Aquileians stepped in, 
and wresting the dominion from both, built wharves 
and dykes and bridges; and at length with an in- 
trepid industry, almost unknown to tne world, they 
raised a noble city, which may be regarded among 
the cities of modern Europe/as the first born from 
chaos and darkness!^ Enriched by commerce, and 
ennobled by a sudden and surprising revival of taste, 
it soon became equally splendid, and powerful. It 
merited to have given law to Europe, and, for a while, 
bad well high done it. But if it did not govern Eu- 
rope, it certainly did for her a much more honorable 
and illustrious task. It saved her^om the horrid 
,fangs of Turkish poweV; and, in so doing, from a 
second age of darkness — perhaps from irretrievable 
ruin. 

The power of the Venitians by sea was such as to 
be an overmatch for the Turks, till other powers 
arose in Europe, who could cope with them by land. 
But the commerce of the Italian states filled all the 
ports of Europe with the' richest commodities, and 
served to awaken a general spirit of enterprise, which 
had slumbered for many centuries; or, more proper* 
ly speaking, had as yet scarcely been awake. /The 
21* ^ 
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Ttalian state^ in strictness, were the 6rst commercial 
people, whor ever existed in Europe, The Romans, 
rightly called the descendants of Mars, were never a 
commercial people. They carried on, no doubt, 
some commerce, as they did arts and agriculture. 
But they, very early, found out a readier way of ac- 
quiring wealth. Instead of trading with nations, they 
conquered them, and took the whole of their effects. 
When they had done conquering, and had nothing to 
do but enjoy their wealth, they still chose rather 
to fight than to trade. Of course they fought among 
themselves. The Gauls and Britons traoed some: 
but their traffic was of a limited and local nature, 
and in the light of modern commerce, deserves not 
to be mentioned. Some of the Grecian states, in- 
deed, did something in the commercial line, but 
their character was rather military and scientific. 
"They combat," said one, "for glory, and not for 
interest." 

The empire of Charlemagne, although it survived 
him but a short time, strengthened and edified the 
French and German monarchies. Spain, at this time, 
contained several petty kingdoms; and some of the 
Italian republics, in the ninth and tenth centuries ac- 
• uired permanence and a regular form of govern- 
ment. Little had yet occurred to break the force or 
loosen the foundations of the Feudal System. It 
stood in its strength, and might forever have remain- 
ed an effectual bar to tbe improvement and civiliza- 
tion of Europe, had not wild fanaticism, and extra- 
vagant superstition at length effected, by the most 
extraordinary means, what never could have been 
looked for in a regular course of probable events. 
An event took place, which shook the minds of men 
from their established foundgitions ; tore up from the 
bottom their deepest prejudices ; awakened them frorf 
the slumber of ignorance and the dreams of delu- 
sion ; and presented before them illustrious motives 
and models of action* 



CHAPTER IL . 

VIEW OF EUROPE CONTINUED. THE CRUSADES* 

AT the end of the tenth century, a rumor prevail- 
td through Europe^^^thai the Son of God was about to 
make his personal advent to this world, in order to 
establish a universal empire, the seat of which was 
to be at Jerusalem. It occurred, therefore, that it 
was a dutj, the performance of which would confer 
illustrious merir,^to rescue the holy land from the 
hands of infidels, Tn order to be in readiness for that 

frand event. It was proposedjthat the Christians of 
iUrope slKiuld march in a body sufficient to crush 
the Mahometan powers of Asia; aud it was incuU 
cated and believed, that, under the sacred banners of 
the cross, they should bear down all opposition, or, 
if any fell in battle, that their cause would be a cer- 
tain passport to the regions of bliss. 
V' Preaching heralds were suddenly dispersed through 
feurope on this important mission. Some of tbem 
went clad in sackcloth, with then* heads and feet 
bare.* They flew with incredible speed from king- 
dom to kingdom, promising to each soldier of the 
cross, at leastf the eternal blessings of heaven, and 
threatening such as remained inactive^ with the end- 
less wrath of Deity. 

Their success was beyond calculation. The mosf 
powerful princes enlisted under the banners of the 
cross. The flame spread, and continued to burn, 
from the shores of the Baltic to the strait of Gibral- 
tar; and from the banks of the Danube to the bay of 
Biscay. All causes were swallowed up in one ; and 
men of all professions, of all ages, descriptions and 
nations, coalesced under the honorable tittle of sol- 
DicRS op CHRIST, and Champifms of the cress. In all 
places the martial trumpet was heard, and warlike 
preparations were seen. Immense swarms* of poeple 
*TeterUie permit, aad otbersi 
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thronged from all quarters, to places of general ren- 
dezvous, whence, m still larger bodies, thej rolled, 
like mighty torrents, into Asia. Never were the 
nations of Europe agitated by so general a passion ; 
nor did ever a public passion equal this for strength 
or duration ; for it governed Europe so entirely, that 
( to make, to preserve, or to recover acquisition in 
Judea and its neighborhood, was the grand and 
fovorite object (of two centuries. The reader ma^ 
judge of the importance^ of the enterprise, when he is 
told, that, after iwo centuries were elapsed, upwards 
of two millions of lives lost, and incalculable sums 
expended, the Christians lost all footing in Judea; 
which has ever since remained under the power of 
the Turks. {^This was probably among the wildest, 
most vain and extravagant enterprises ever under- 
taken by man. We shall only add the sentiment of 
an elegant historian, that it is matter of lasting re- 
gret, that the crusaders, bdng the only enterprise ia 
which the powers of Europe ever generally engaged, 
should remain to all posterity, an unexampled monu- 
ment of human folly. 

But however vain and extravagant the crusades, 
were, they were productive of lasting good to man- 
kind, liiey changed the character and the manners 
of Europe. They, in the first place, drew off and ii 
a measure exhausted, those fierce and fierv spirits, 
which could never be at rest. They gave lull scope 
to the ardor Of thousands of knights and chevaliers ; 
MO -that their flaming and inordinate courage found 
other employ, than to waste and extinguish itself in 
the blood of honest and peaceable citizens. 

The general union of all Europe in one commoa 
cause, although a wild religious frenzy was at the 
bottom of it, prevented many wars, hushed many 
commotions, and caused numberless private animosi- 
ties to be forgotten : the inhabitants of different 
countries became -acquainted with each other ; and 
especially, when they met in the remote regions of 
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Asia, they looked upon each other as brethren en- 
gaged in one grand cause, where life, honor and 
flory were all at stake. The crusades may in fact 
e regarded, as the commencement of that inter-^ 
course among the people of Europe, which has been 
ever since increasing ; and which cannot fail to as- 
similate and polish their manners. 

The Venitian fleets were greatly concerned in 
transporting the armies and the provisions of the 
crusaders. The latter, therefore, had an opportunity 
of beholding and.admiring the improvement, civility 
and politeness, as well as the convenience, the afflu- 
ence, the power and prosperity,^ which result from 
commerce. They wer^ equally astonished and in- 
flamed with the idea. They transmitted accounts of 
the glory of Italy back to the countries, whence they 
came, and inspired their countrymen with a spirit of 
emulation. 

Many of their armies passed through Constantino- 
ple, which, as already stated, was the only great and 
impoi'tant city, that escaped the ravages erf tn6 north- 
ern and eastern invaders, and descended, unimpair- 
ed through the dark ages. 

In the year 1204, one of the most memorable in 
the times of the holy wars, an event took place of 
considerable consequence to the West of Europe* 
This was a little after the fifth crusade; and was 
productive of some very important conseqiiences. 
Constantinople had long been the seat of civil wars, 
conspiracies and revolutions. An army of Frengh^ 
and Venitians now besieged and took it, and placed 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders, on the throne of the 
Greek empire. The family of Baldwin held their 
empty title for nearly 60 years, when it was wrested 
from them by the Greek emperors of Nice. 

This will account for the fact, that Flanders and 
the adjacent countries led the way in the revival of 
letters. Constantinople, it is probable, contained the 
most valuable and precious remains of antiquity. 
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which bad been there coUected by the great Coo* 
stantine and his successors. The enterprise of the 
crusaders spread over.Europe whatever information 
they eained in their travels ; and, as Constantinople 
was their place of general rendezvous, the light, re- 
finement and science derived from thence, were, in 
the course of two centuries, during which the cru- 
saders lasted, diffused through Europe. 

In fine, the crusades gave a general concussion 
to the public mind, which forever shook off the 
tyranny of many barbarous customs ; and broke the 
lon^ and deadly slumbers of ignorance, whose nar- 
cotic influence on men's minds is always in propor- 
tion to its nature and extent. By promoting nation- 
al and social intercourse, they tended powerfullv to 
melt away the prejudices, and assimilate the minds of 
men. As they had a union of object, thev would 
naturally impress the mind with a sense of the pow- 
er, practicability, and good policy of combinations 
and extensive alliances. As they passed through 
ccMintries far more cultivated i more enterprising and 
more opulent, than their own, they could not but 
draw instructive comparisons, and must naturally 
wish to imitate those, whose wisdom and industrv 
had secured to them prosperity and power. By all 
these means, tjie eyes of mankind were opened, and 
many nations of the earth received, at the same lime, 
important lessons of instruction — the genius of Eu- 
rope was roused, and stood ready to explore the 
avenues of knowledge, and to trace the intricate 
paths, which lead to more extensive fields of light 
and improvement. 



CHAPTER HI. 

VIEW OP EUROPE. CONTlNUfiD. — ^THE OTTOMAN TORES. 

ABOUT the beginning of the 13th century, a 
new power arose, which first made head in Asia, and 
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at length became the terror of all Europe. We have 
spoken particularly, in the former part of this com- 
pend, of the irruptions of the Scythians from the in- 
terior parts of Asia. A warlike tribe, sprung from 
this prolific fountain, had for some time mfested the 
countries of western Asia, and at length were estab^ 
lished in Bithynia* Othoman appeared at their head, 
and laid Ihe foundation of a dynasty of most warlike 
and powerful princes. He flourished about the year 
1229.(^ In no part of the annals of history, do we find 
a braver, more politic, or foriuna*te race of monarchs, 
than that of Othoman, or JOlhman. They seldom 
failed to unite bravery with prudence, or good for- 
tune with enterprise. In Asia and Africa, their con- 
quests were co-extensive with the empire of Rome ; 
nor would they have fallen short in Europe, but fop 
the intervention of unexpected causes. 

Othoman was succeeded by his soaOrchanes; he 
by Amurath I.; and he by Bajazet I. Amurath led 
a great army over the rfellespont, and invaded Eu- 
rope. After making various conquests, he fixed the . 
seat of his empire atifAdrianople., Amurath estab- 
lished the janizaries, perhaps the most powerful and 
•/ncient corps, the most perfectly trained to the art 
of war, and the ablest and most to be relied on in 
the day of battle, of any ever known. In the history 
of the Turks, it is remarkable, that, for several cen- 
turies, the succeeding monarch outdid his predeces- 
sor.' The son generally ^excelled the father in ener- 
gy, policy, grandeur of schemes, and felicity of exe- 
cution. This. remark will in a good measure apply, 
till the reigp of Solyman the Magnificent, who raised 
the Turkish empire to its zenith of glory. . It was 
not so with the emperors of Rome, but often the 
reverse. 

Bajazet, the son of Amurath, was a very great 
general. He was impetuous as a thunderbolt, yet of 
cool and thoughtful courage. He possessed th^ craft 
and policy of negociation, together with the powers 
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of compulsion. The Turkish armies in his time were 
distinguished for their nunaj^^rs and discipline. Ba» 
jazet generally commandecTfrom three to five hundred 
ttiousand men ; ;but the flowtr of his army was 60,000 
jnnizaries; With such a force, no power in Europe 
cou'd huVe resisted him ; and he had matured every 
plan for extinguishing the Greek empire in the cap- 
ture 6r Constantinople. • But Providence had raised 
up a power, before which this haughty conqueror 
must fail, in the midst of his pride, prosperity and 
glory. 

Tamerlane was, by inheritance, prince of a Tartar 
clan. Nature bad endo\\ed him wtth a mind capa- 
ble of forming and executing the grandest enter- 
prises. He early showed that superiority in council 
and in action, which raised him to the high station of 
cham of the Usbeck Tartai^ His. capital was 
Samarcand. He soon, by the wisdom and energy of 
his administration, drew to his standard innumerable 
Tartar tribes, and saw himself at the bead of the 
empire of Genghis Khan. Inflamed by the glory of 
that great conqueror, he invaded and subdued India^ 
extending his empire to the eastern ocean. From 
Ihe conquest of India, he had just returned, enriched 
with spoils of immense value, when embassadors ar» 
rived at his court from the emperor of Constantino^ 
pie, whose capital was now besieged, and from va- 
rious other Christian princes, already expelled from 
their dominions. These embassadors implored the 
aid of Tamerlane against the haughty Turk, who 
threatened the conquest of all Europe. 

The mighty Tartar immediately despatched a 
herald io Bajazet, desiring to know the reasons of his 
conduct, and offering to mediate between him and the 
Greek emperor. Baiazet, whom no power could in- 
timidate, returned a haughty and indignant answer; 
upon which Tamerlane marched against him, it is 
commonly said, at the head of a million of men. All 
£iirope stood paralyzed for a moment at the expect- 
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ed shock 5 and dreading every thing if the Turks 
should prevail. They came to a general battle near 
Angora, about 200 miles E. S. E. of Constantinople, 
fl^erhaps a greater battle has not been fought in 
iftbdern time^ Each army was drawn up in the most 
consummate manner, according to the tactics of the 
times. Fifty thousand janizaries, in a solid column, 
occupied the centre of the Turkish army, at the head 
of which Bajazet fought on foot. 

Tamerlane, in the morning, drew up the flower 
of his immense force, under the command of his 
ablest oflScers ; and directed them to commence the 
action while he looked on as a spectator, and stood 
ready to send necessary reinforcements from time to 
time. He had previously announced to Bajazet, that 
he might expect to meet him in battle, when he 
should see the green flag displayed. 

The first shock was tremendous ; and the ensuing 
conflict truly dreadful. The Tartar tords reminded 
their soldiers of the glory of Genghis Khan and of 
the conquest of India. 

** Long time in eren scale, the battle hung." 

At length, however, the wings of the Turkish army 
began to give way, borne down by the almost infinite 
force of the Tartar cavali*y and infantry, who fought 
with astonishing rage and fury. Tamerlane, per- 
ceiving the moment of advantage, despatched ten 
thousand horse and as many foot, to sustain the wast- 
ing ardor of the battle. 

, The Turkish^ army were generally defeated, dis- 
persed, or cut to pieces, except the janizaries, who, 
animated by the presence and example of their gal- 
lant monarch, seemed to defy all mortal prowess. 
They stood firm like a rock, which, unmoved, sustains 
the surging billows. This formidable force, compos- 
ed of troops of known superiority, and led by the 
Turkish sultan, who fought with prodigious valor, 
still held the fortune of the field doubtful; when 
Tamerlane was seen advancing under the green flag, 
22 
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at the bead of 50,000 chosen cavalry, the splendid 
guards ofihe conqueror of the East. Aithat moment, 
the battle was renewed, and the janizaries, now near* 
Iv surrounded, fought with amazing bravery around 
the person of their king. But they were Q¥er- 
whelmed as with an irresistible torrent; and Bnja- 
zet, contrary to his own determination, was taken 
alive, with many of his guardj^ 

It is related by some hfeforians, that Tamerlane 
demanded of Bajazet, when brought before him, what 
be would have done with him, provided fortune had 
declared in his favor? The captive monarch sternly 
and haughtily replied, *^ I would have put you into 
an iron cage, and carried you for a show all over my 
kingdom." " The same," said Tamerlane, *' shall be 
done to yourself;" and, it was accordingly done 
without delay. 

Tamerlane, having rescued the Greek emperor, 
and freed Europe from immediate danger, by hum- 
bling the Turkish power, returned into Asia ; and, 
subdued Syria and Palestine, proceeded to Egypt and 
Persia, returning after a period of eight years to 
Samarcand, through the middle countries of Asia. 
He is represented as a prince of great moderation 
and self command, and of a mild and amiable temper. 
He was adored and almost deified by his subjects. 
His reign was long and prosperous ; and his domin- 
ions are thought to have been nearly as extensive, 
as those of Russia, comprehending a considerable por- 
tion of the known world. The emperor of Hindos- 
tan claims direct descent from Tamerlane, whose 
lineal descendants also led the Tartars in the conquest 
of China. They, of consequence, now possess the 
thrones of China and India, and govern a third part 
of the human species. 

The Tartars interfered no more with the Ottoman 
Turks, but left them gradually to recover from so 
deep a wound. Nor were the Christian princes able 
to avail themselves of this favorable opportunity to 
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complete the ruin of so formidable a foe. Solj^man 
I. the son and successor of Bajazet, derived courage 
and fortitude from his father's misfortune ; and col- 
lecting the shattered remains of his force, soon ap- 
peared at the head of an army, which was able to 
keep the field. So severe a check of the Turks, 
however, protracted the capture of Constantinople 
for pearly a century. Solyman was succeeded by 
Mahomet I. ; he, by Amurath II. ; and he, b^^Sla- 
hornet the GredQ This prince took Constantmo'ple 
in the year 1453 ^ which was followed by the subju- 
gation of alT'Greece. The Turks, under the suc- 
ceeding reigns, became (ffie, most formidable power 
in Europe^ till, in the reign of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, A.'C 1526, after subduing Hungary, and car- 
rying oflF 200,000 prisoners, that great prince ad- 
vanced into Austria, and laid siege to Vienna. But 
on the approach of Charles V. at the head of a great 
army, he raised the siege, and retired into his own 
dominions, doubtless remembering the fate of Baja- 
zet. This however, carries us beyond the period, 
which was to be the subject of the present chap- 
ter. 

As the brevity of this compeiid will not allow us to 
enter again particularly on the Turkish history ; be- 
fore we dismiss that article, it will be proper to state 
a few things, which do not properly belong to this 
chapter. There was probably never a race of 
monarchs of equal abilities for war with the Ottoman 
race, as far as to the reign of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent. They were certainly great in the art of gov- 
erning a turbulent and licentious race of men, a^ well 
at home, or in times of peace, as in the field of bat- 
tle. And, what is matter of the highest admiration, 
every succeeding reign seemed to eclipse the former; 
and the deeds of the father were forgotten in the su- 
perior exploits of the son. Mahomet the Great, wHo 
took Constantinople, is universally allowed to have 
been a most politic and accomplished prince, as well 
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as the greatest commander of his time. But the 
greatest of the Turkish emperors was Solyman the 
Magnificent. In him were combined the first quali- 
ties of the soldier and statesman. He was fierce and 
furiotfs as Bajazet, and artful and cruel as Mahomet 
the Great; besides which, he displayed a grandeur 
and dignity of mind, which no Turk ever did before 
or after him. In his reign, the Turkish empire gained 
its utmost height of power and glory ; and though his 
successors cannot generally be styled weak princes, 
yet the empire has ever since experienced a uniform 
and progressive decline ; and, it has been thought, 
would, one day, fall before the power of Russia. 

Notwithstanding the great abilities of the Turkish 
emperors, it must be confessed, that their characters 
were extremely unlovely, even to a man 5 (^11 their 
good Qualities being deeply shaded with cruelty, and 
stained with bloody They commonly ascended the 
throne, through the blood of their nearest relations; 
and we mnjr apply to them the strong metaphor, ap- 
plied to Simeon and Levi by their father Jacob} 
Instruments 0/ cruelty are in their habitation* 

There is no nation more uniform in their character, 
than the Turks. ' In mind, they seem morose, melan- 
choly, mistrustful, and of course, in their manners, 
cold, distant and repulsivcii Nor do they vary from 
this character, though dwelling, as they have so long, 
in those mild and pleasant countries, which it might 
be thought, would naturally tend to render their dis- 
positions more cheerful, and their manners more gen- 
tle and engaging. It is a painful reflection, that 
those very countries, where the ancient Greeks car- 
ried literature and philosophy to such perfection, are . 
now inhabited by some of the most stupid and ugly 
of the human race. One would be ready to wish, that 
30 gloom V and dirty a race were expelled from Eu- 
rope, and that some nation capable of appreciating 
the advantages of the country, would take posses- 
sion of it. 
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I'he word, Turk^ it is said, signifies a wanderer^ or 
banished man. Some writers have conjectured that 
the Turks are descendants of the Jews, or of the ten 
tribes of Irael. From whatever source thev sprung, 
they erected a mighty fabric of power and dominion ; 
and could the course of empire be represented by a 
line drawn through states and kingdoms, it would 
pass through Turkey ; since there was certainly a 
time, when the Turks were the most powerful nation 
in Europe, and, if we except China, perhaps the 
most powerful in the world. 
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9HE SAME CONT1NUED.--7IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES AND^ 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

ASv,the crusade^ effected a general change of char- 
acter in Europe, -(ney in fact laid the foundation for 
the dawn of that grand epoch, commonly called the 
Revival of Letters* The crusades had in some mea- 
sure, loosened the fetters of the Feudal System, and 
diffused a spirit of enterprise through Europe, when 
commerce, which had long been limited to Italy, 
began to move northward, along the shores of the 
continent ; and Ghent and Bruffes, and the towns, 
which afteinvards formed the body of the celebrated 
Hanseatic league, began to grow famous in Europe. 

Toward the close of the 13th century, the crusades 
iad ceased, and all the Christian acquisitions in Asia 
had fallen into the hands of the Turks. The wheels 
of commerce had just begun to move, and number- 
less enterprises and improvements were yet in a state 
of embryo, when a discovery was made of the highest 
jmport£^nce to the commercial and literary world* 
The difficulty and danger of voyages at sea, had, 
rom the earliest ages, operated as a powerful im« 
^22* 
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pediment to navigation. It frequently happened, that 
a long continued obscuration of the heavenly bodies, 
in stormy seasons, was attended with most dreadful 
consequences to whole fleets, which were driven on 
shore, without any possible means of foreseeing or 
avoiding the danger. The invention of the Mariner's 
Compass, in a great measure, remedied these evils. 
In the year 13(K), the magnetic power to give polarity 
to iron, was discovered to be of importance in navi- 
gation ; and a compass was constructed, which, at all 
times, would instantly refer the pilot to any point or 
course, he wished to know. This truly great and 
wonderful discovery was made by ^ya, at Venice.^* 
and may serve to give mankind a just idea of the 
supereminence of the Venitians in naval affairs. 
Columbus, in his adventurous voyage of discovery, 
first perceived the variation «of the compass. This 
irregularity, though arising from unknown causes, is 
found, however, to be reducible to such established 
laws, as not much to lessen the usefulness of the 
instrument. 

Upon this discovery, innumerable difficulties at- 
tending navigation vanished \ and the fearless mari- 
ner traversed the main oceans, under a surer guide, 
than a transient view of . the sun or stars. The dis- 
cov^ery of the mariner's compas&^was attended with 
vast consequences to mankind. ' It opened innumera- 
ble sources of communication, intelligence, and im* 
provement ; and was a grand epoch to all commer- 
cial nations. In sliort, it gave a new face to the old 
world, and brought a new world to light^ 

If the mariner's compass formed afiew and grand 
era in navigation, an in veRtion took place in the fol- 
lowing century, 'a. D. 1441,) of still greater impor- 
tance in the literary worlii, and of more extensive in 
fluencc in the revival of letters, viz. the art op pwnt- 
iNG. Before this wonderful invention, books were 
scarce, and bore an exorbitant price. They could 
only be multiplied by the sl^fw and painful operation^ : 
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of copying one after another; and poor and laboring 
people could neither purchase, nor transcribe them. 
^ut printine multiplied books beyond calculation, 
and reduced their price in equal proportion : so that 
the world is now full of books ; and the printing of 
the most useful and elegant productions of genius, 
costs but a little more than the blank paper. By 
these hieans, useful learning began to be generally 
diffused through Europe. From remote antiquity, a 
certain mode of bloc^ printing has been known and 
.practised among the Chinese; but whid^ bears little 
resemblance to that important art discmrered in 
modern Europe^ from which benefits of such magni- 
tude have arisen to mankind. 

In connexion with the first mode of printing, if we 
consider the valuable improvement of the Stereotype, 
in which all the letters are correctly formed on the 
face of one solid plate, and there remain unalterable, 
we cannot but be filled with admiration. The inven- 
tion of printing is entitled to an honor second to 
jione, bu| that of alphabetic writing. 

The perfection of the naval system, and the exten- 
sive multiplication of books, have given a propor- 
tional diffusion of light and improvement through 
many nations. There seem to be but two more grand 
.improvements necessary, in order to place mankind 
on that footing for progress in reason, philosophy and 
virtue, which their exalted powers and faculties and 
immortal natures, demand. These are universal 
peace, and a universal language. 

1. Universal peace. Although this idea is com-^ 
monly received by Christians as a matter of faith, 
and by manv others as a groundless theory, yet it 
seems cap^^ble of defence on the principles of reason. 

It is generally said, that a man wants but to underp 
!stand his own interest, in order to pursue it.* And 

» It is very for from being true, that men .have generally pureed theii 
owa best iaterest, as far is they have underst^ it.- £d. 
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nothing is more certain, than that the bulk or man- 
kind need only to understand their true interest, in 
order to revolt from the idea of war, with utter ab- 
horrence. Look over the history of wars, and see 
for whose benefit they have been undertaken and car- 
ried on. They have been generally waged/to grati- 
fy the passion, and carried on to support the thrones 
of the roost barbarous and detestable tyrants^ Read 
the history of Alexander's wars. For what did his 
soldiers undergo intolerable hardships and indescrib- 
able dangers, but solely to gratify his insatiable am- 
bition ? When such as escaped carnage, had answer- 
ed hb purposes, covered with scars, and disabled by 
toils, they were cast off, as a worn out shoe or tat- 
tered garment, and consigned to oblivion. The same 
may be said of most other great conquerors. It may, 
indeed, be urged that war furnishes employment for 
men ; but so does robbery, and almost every other 
species of crime. And ought such a reflection as this^ 
. to lie against Divine Providence ? Can we, for a mo- 
ment, surmise, that men are thrown into such a condi- 
tion here on earth, as to have no other means of sub- 
sistence, than schemes for the destruction of each 
other? God forbid ! This argument, in favor of war, 
. is an insult upon the Creator, who has said, Theu shalt 
not kill. It is also sometimes said, that war is neces- 
sary to diminish population; and that otherwise the 
world would not hold or support mankind. Must then 
mankind become worse than wild beasts, and cruel 
as devils, in order to disburthen the world of its 
supernumerary inhabitants, and thin the ranks of 
society? 

He who has made man, and given him the earth 
for his habitation, intended it for his support, and 
there can be no doubt, that could pe?ace become per- 
manent and universal, the arts of peace would so 
flourish, that the earth would support more millions, 
than it now does thousands: the whole earth wouW) 
at length, become a garden* 
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Before the globe should acquire more inhabitants, 
than it could support, Almighty Providence, ever at 
hand, and all whose course is marked with equal 
wisdom and benevolence, would help us to a solution 
of this difficulty, in a way, of which, in our present 
bewildered state, we can form no conception. 

2. The plan suggested by Leibnitz and many oth- 
ers, of a universal language, or as some have styled 
it, a language of thoughts, would probably result from 
universal peace. (To the hostility of nations^ may be 
reasonably imputed, in a great measure, tBeir diver- 
sity of languages, customs and manners. By these, 
thev are divided as by walls of immeasurable height, 
and kept strangers to each other. They cherish not 
only personal animosities, but even an aversion to 
each other's religion, politics and learning. Could 
the veil be removed from human reason, and the true 
light of philosophy shine, men would learn to respect 
one another, and national prejudices would vanish 
away. Then also the prospects of pleasure and ad- 
vantage, resulting from a more intimate union be- 
tween nations, would produce numberless schemes to 
facilitate a communication, which could only be ren- 
dered complete and universal,by a universal language. 

Whether genera and species of things, or in short, 
whether universal terms can be, in any way, express- 
ed by characters or symbols, and particulars by com- 
binations or indices, we cannot say. Men's thoughts 
are about things ; and things are the «ame to one as 
io another ; therefore men think nearly alike, except 
when they think about words, and get out of the 
region of nature into that of art. 

That there will be a written language, which all na^ 
tions can read and understand, is, in fact, a thing far 
more probable to us, than it can be to a savage, who 
never heard of an alphabet, or that there is such a 
^hing as we call reading and writing. But what char* 
acters, combinations and gestures will compose that 
language, some future Cadmue mu^t determme* 
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In tfae midst of the gradually increasing light of 
science, a few men, in various parts of Europe, seem 
to have been able to tear off, at once, the palpable 
veil of darkness from men^s minds ; and( to consume, 
in a moment, the mighty masses of wood, hay and 
stubble, which ignorance and superstition had been 
heaping upon science for a thousand yearsi^ The 
names of Erasmus and Grotius and Puffendorf merit 
the highest honor in the illustrious list of (he fathers 
of literature. And^ at this period, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, a native o( Genoa., planned and executed the 
frandest enterprise ever <indertaken by man. From 
is knowledge of the figure of the globe, he conjec- 
tured there must be a balancing continent, to operate 
as a counterpoise to the old one. 

For several years,i Columbus petitioned the courts 
of Europe in vain^ At length he was furnished with 
a small squadron of ships/^ the court of Spain,Vnd 
commissioned to go and seek for the new world in 
the western ocean. Braving the dangers of an un- 
known sea, and the mutinies of his inore boisterous 
and tempestuous sailors, he performed the adventur- 
ous vovage, and discovered a continent. The grati- 
tude of Spain rewarded his services Avith chains and 
a dungeon ; and mankind, to mend the matter^ have 
called th"? quarter of the globe, which he discovered, 
after Americus, a Florentine pilot— about as much 
entitled to that honor as Bamfield Carew, king of 
the gypsies, or Tangrolipix the Turkish chieftain. . 

We have now given the reader a brief sketch of 
the causes, which raised the nations of Europe into 
a state of impfovement and civilization^ after the 
reign of darkness and barbarity for so many ages. It 
now only remains that we consider their progress, 
tinder the more auspicious influence of science, mo- 
rality and religion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BRIEF HISTORICAL VIEW OP TUJt NATIONS OF EUROPE, FROM 
THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. 

\ GERMANY- 

DURING a considerable part of the 16th century, 
Europe ,was governed(%r monarchs, whose uncom- 
mon abilities enabled fhem to improve the science of 
government> (Charles V. Henry VIII. Francis h 
and Solytnan the Magnificent^ wel*e then actors in 
the great drama, of which alT^urope was the stage ; 
and each succeeding year held up new scenes to the 
politician, historian and philosopher. 

The posterity of Charlemagne held the throne of 
Germany for a hundred years, when they were reject- 
ed by the princes of the empire, and Conrad, duke 
of Franconia, was elevated to the imperial dignity. 
Since that time, the . monarchy has been elective. 
Various families enjoyed the dignity ; and the empire 
was constantly engaged in wars with France, with 
the northern powers of Europe, with the pope, or 
with the Turks. By the death of the emperor Maxi- 
milian in 1519, the German tlyone, at that time con- 
sidered as the first among the royal dignitaries of Eu- 
rope, was become vacant. Two candidates of very 
different but equally powerful claims, sought the suc- 
cession ;* Francis the First, king of France, and 
Charles, king of Spain and the Low Countries. The 
proximity of France to Germany, the high military 
reputation of Francis, the interest he had with several 
electors, and his capacity for intrigue, induced him 
to hope for success^ 

Charles,who by his accession to the imperial throne 
was denominated the Fifth, was descei>ded from 
the house of Austria, and by family alliances was the 
most powerful prince in modern times. His father 
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was Philip the Handsome^ archduke of Austria, and 
son of the emperor Maximilian. The paternal grand- 
mother of Charles was the daughter of Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy ; and from her he inherited 
the sovereignty of Flanders and all the Low Coun- 
tries. His mother was Joan, the daughter of Ferdi* 
nand and Isabella, in whose right he inherited the 
monarchy of Spain and South America. 

These powerful rivals endeavored to substantiate 
their claims, and press their pretensions by various, 
and indeed, by weighty considlerations. The known 
abilities of Francis, as a soldier and statesman, had 
already spread his fame, and added terror to tlie 
arms of France. TThe truly vast resource^f,tbe 
young Spanish monarch seemed to point hiy out, as 
' the proper person to Sustain the high and important 
charge of governing amd defending the German em- 
pire. But the electors, jealous of the Freirch on the 
one hand, and fearing on the other, the extreme 
youth of Charles, unanimously determined to make 
an offer of the imperial crown t^ Fredericv/ elector of 
Saxony, who was surnamed the Wise* Tne refusal 
and reply of that magnanimous prince on so inter- 
esting an occasion, which we copy from RussePs 
Modern Europe, is worthy of a place in this brief 
sketch. 

*' In times of tranquility,'' said Frederic, " we wish 
for an emperor, who has no power to invade our 
liberties* Times of danger demand one, who is able 
to secure our safety. The Turkish armies, led by a 
warlike and victorious monarch, are now assenfbiing j 
they are ready to pour in upon Germany with a 
violence unknown to former ages. New conjunctures 
call for new expedients* The imperial sceptre must 
be committed to some hand more powerful than 
mine, or that of any other German prince. We pos- 
sess neither dominions, nor revenues, nor authoritjr, 
which might enable us to encountcBSuch a formi- 
dable enemy. Recourse must be hac^ m this exigea* 
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cy to one of the rival mdnarch^ each of them can 
bring into the fiej^ forces sufficient for our defence. 
But as the king of Spain is of German extraction, as 
he is a noiember and prince of the empire by the 
territories which descend to him from his grand- 
father, and as his dominions stretch along that fron- 
tier, which lies most exposed to the enemy, his claim, 
in my opinion, is preferable to that of a stranger to 
our language, to our^jjood, and to our country .7 

" In consequence of this speech," conlinires the 
same author, "Charles was elected." 

As we now have before us by far the most impor- 
tant period of German history, we shall be a little 
more particular in giving a sketch of the reign of 
Charles V. This we shall do, not by exhibiting a 
detail of events, but by stating a few of the lead- 
ing objects, which present in the histories of those 
times, ^d 

1. The first object, which engages the attention 
under this reign, is the rivalship and contention be- 
tween Charles and Francis. Of this there is scarce- 
ly a parallel to be found in history. Their ambition 
was equal ; and the resources and abilities of each 
were very great, but extremely different* The cen- 
tral and compact situayon of France gave it greatly 
the advantage in several respects. To this add, that 
Francis I. was not only an accomplished statesman, 
but an able commander. His genius, however, both 
civil and militery, was of a peculiar cast : and no two 
rivals were ever more completely diflferent. .. ^He 
was brave, active, energetic and impetuous ; though 
at times his impetuosity betrayed him into rashness, 
Be manifested greater abilities in extricating him- 
self from difficulties, into which his hasty, generous 
credulous temper had thrown him, than his rival 
ning advantages over him. 
iries was gloomy, plodding, and in dissimulation, 
I surpassed. But the distance of Spain and 
"-', the two vast machines he had to manage 
23 
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and keep in order, and, in short, the distance of both 
from the Low Countries, and of the latter from Aus- 
tria, consumed his time and denied him the celerity 
necessary to war and conquest. IndeetJ when wc 
consider attentively the designs, which Charles ac- 
complished in a long and splendid reien, they can 
hardljr be allowed to be answerable to the greatness 
and vigor of his genius, or resources. In his wars 
with Francia,Tie generally had the advantaged and 
Ihc famous oattlc of Pavia in 1525, in the sixth year 
of his reign, seemed to crown his good fortune in the 
entire ruin of his antagonist. 

On the 24th of February, 1525, the imperial guards 
encountered Francis at ravia, near tiie river Fo, in 
the duchy of Milan. The French array was defeated 
with great slaughter, and the king himself made 
prisoner. 

Charles having his rival and implacable enemy 
now in his power, dictated to him such conditions of 
peace, as his own haughty and crafty policy suggest- 
ed. These conditions Francis signed, in oroer to 
gain his liberty, but was careful never to fulfil. 

Though the vast power of the emperor always 
seemed to give him the upper hand, yet Francis at 
the time of his death, left his kingdom far better 
than he found it ; and, indeed, his able and vigorous 
{administration laid the foundattenUbr the elevation 
of France to that sublime height, to which she has 
since risen. 

2. .The^cond leading object in the reign of 
Charles V. was the systematic and formidable resis- 
tance he made to the Turkish power I and this was 
by far the most fortunate circumstance of his reign. 
The Turks had become truly terrible to all Europe. 
The capture of Constantinople, and the reductioa 
of the Greek empire, although it established their 
/ dominion over the finest regions of the globe, swell- 
ed their treasures with incalculable wealth, and gave 
them the fullest enjoyment of imperial magnificence 
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and luxury, neither abated their courage, activity, 
nor ambition. Their next field of glory was the 
German empire ; and Solyman the Magnificent, now 
on the throne, seemed every way equal to the great- 
est enterprise. 

Under the reign of this pj:incc, the Turkish power 
gained its utmost height. rSolymah,)determining, if 
possible, to excel his ancestors, had aciBally planned 
the conquest of Grermany ; and, as before stated, had 
reduced Hungary and laid siege tOkViennaj the ca|»ital 
of the German empii^. The disposition of Charles 
was too cool and contemplative to delight iu a military 
Hie. The present call, however, both of self-preser- 
vation and of glory was indispensable. Charles ap- 
peared at Aie head of an army answerable to his own 
^reatness/as well as to that of his adversary. No 
iorce so formidable had been brought into the field 
against the Turks, sinc^ the defeat of Bajazet by 
lamerlane. Each army was doubtless composed of 
the finest troops in the world, directed by the greatest 
masters of the art of war, and that under the imme* 
diate eye of two of the greatest monarchs. 

These two consummate statesmen, however, saw 
too clearly the consequences of hazarding a general 
battle. They already had too much to risque ; and, 
from the event it seems, that neither^H them wished 
to fight, unless pressed by necessity to that dangerous 
measure. On the approach therefor^ of the impe- 
rial army,ySolyman prudently retired into his own 
dominions ; nor did he see cause, during the life of 
Charles, to make a similar attempt upon Germany. 

The immense fabric of power and policy, which, 
during Charles' reign, Germany presented to the 
Turks, in fact, repressed that warlike nation, and 
their military spirit seemed to expire with Solyman 
the 'Magnificent. 

3. Charles V. was, at heart, no great friend to re^ 
ligion, in any form, especially when it was likely to 
interfere with his favourite schemes. He was much 
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fonder of an earthly, thaa of a heavenly kingdom. ; 
This consideraftion presents another important trait 
in his reign. For notwithstanding the greatness of 
bis power, it is prohaUe the reformation could act 
have been set on foot in any other reign, with great- 
er or equal prospects of success, Charles had no 
idea of adopting anv new religion, nor did he want 
very much of the old. He was, therefore, an enenay 
to Luther and the Reformation, of which he was the 
instrument. But the vast schemes of policy, in 
which his mind was engaged, ^rft him no room to 
direct his atlenlidn to the suppression of what he 
considered as a religious heresy. . He therefore, for 
a considerable time, left Luther and his adherents to 
the censures of the church, which he well knew were 
not apt tp be sparing, especially toward those, who 
attacked her corruptions. * 

Luther had dared to erectile standard of rebellion 
against the sovereign pontiff, whose claims and abuses 
of spiritual power were equally enormous* This he 
first did by exposing the wickedness of the sale of 
indulgences. Long before this period, the pope had 
claimed the power and right of pardonirig sin* At 
first he granted remission upon confession and signs 
of repentanc^; but these terms being at length 
thought too ^^ap, the criminal was compelled to 
pay a sum of money, in order to obtain absolution. 
From sins pa^, the transition, by a little refinement, 
was not difficult to an anticipation of forgiveness. 
This, as may readily be supposed, soon becapie an 
important and very lucrative traffic to the church. 
Indulgences to commit sin were actually sold ; and 
men would so cheerfully- pay their money for this 
article, that it became a principal source of church- 
revenue. It is said that the sale of indulgence was 
begun by Urban If. in order to encourage men to en- 
gage in the crusades. 

In the times of Luther,^ it had arisen to a very 
high pitch 5 and the various provinces and depart- 
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ments of the church were actually farmed out, and 
the business reduced to a regular system. 

From censuring this practice, which for the enor- 
mity of its wickedness was perhaps never surpassed, 
Luther proceeded to other corruptions of Popery, 
and with rapid course^ at length to attack the whole 
fabric of papal powerJ The popularity of his talents 
and the force of truth, seemed tp aid the purposes of 
Providence in his exertions. (His success was amaz- 
ing. Among his adherents were many persons of 
distinction, and some df the most powerful princes of 
the empire, particularly the Elector of Saxony, and 
the Landgrave of Hesse> 

Whilst the pope was Endeavoring by* the terror of 
his spiritual thunders, to subdue Luther and his fol- 
lowers, and render them obedient to his will, the em- 
peror was deeply engaged in far different schemes ; 
intending, however, wheiv he should have leisure, to 
crush the reformation, at a blow. But Charles never 
found much leisure from the toils and vexations of 
ambition ; and before he was ready to second the 
^ vfews of the pope, the reformation had taken too 
deep root to be easily extirpated. 

This period of German history brings to light one 
of the most extraordinary characters o^aodern times. 
Maurice, marquis of Misnia and ThuriflPa, rendered 
himself conspicuous by his formidable resistance to 
the power of Charles V. the essential service he gave 
to the Protestant cause, and the dissimulation and 
duplicity, with which he accomplished his designs. 
Having first espoused the cause of Luther, he became 
active in the councils of the Protestant princes ; but 
suddenly changed his course, and entered into the 
measures of the emperor, for suppressing the Refor- 
mation. This new coalition, he supported with a 
high hand, and, aftfer the fall of the Elector of Sax- 
ony, succeeded to that principality ; at the same time, 
^taking the most active and effectual measures to ruia 

23* 
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tbc Protestant cause, which now to all appearance 
beeame desperate. 

After having gone such lengths, as to gain the en- 
tire confidence of the emperor, he again suddenly 
shifted his course, and by a public manifesto, declared 
himself the friend of the Reformation, the avenger of 
the injured princes, whom Charles had stripped of 
their dominions, and the supporter of the ancient 
Germanic constitution* At the same time, march- 
ing with a powerful army toward Austria, he endeav- 
ored to surprise the emperor, as he lay at Inspruck 
with but a small force. Charles made his escape 
over the Alps, almost unattended. The night was 
dark and rain^, and the fugitive monarch was obliged 
to ride in a litter, being at that time afflicted with 
the gbuU 

We must refer the reader to the histories of Ger- 
many for a detail of those .events, which compelled 
the emperor to abandon all his ambitious projects. 
He found, notwithstanding his great resources, that 
so far from governing Europe, he could not even gov- 
ern Germany accordmg to bis desire. A short time 
after this, therefore, at the celebrated peace of Passau, 
Charles fully recognized ^e claims of the Protest 
lant$, allowing them the WS^ exercise of their reli- 
gion accordil^o the confession of Augsburgh ; and 
the government of Germany recovered the state in 
which it wasi before the aggressions of Charles Y. 
fiut the most humbling stroke, which he received 
from Germany, was the refusal of the electoral col- 
lege to secure to his son Philip the imperial crown | 
which being givca^to his brother Ferdinand, the eyes 
of that powerful and ambitious prince were fully 
opened, and he saw the object, with which he had 
long flattered himself, of a mighty and glorious em* 
pire in his own line, now vanish away, as a vain illu- 
sion, or an empty dream. An empire, like those of 
Cyrus, Alexander and Cesar, cannot be founded by 
(lie fprce of civil policy. It must be the offspring 
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of war and conquest. As a statesman Charles was 
great : but among his rivals and enemies, he found 
.nearly his match. Henry VIH. Leo X. Francis I. 
and Solyman the Magnificent, were, at least some of 
them, hot much his inferiors. But Maurice, a man 
who rose up, as it were under his shadow, was far 
his superior^ in whatever relates to an accomplished 
statesman. The writer of the History of Modern Eu- 
rope makes no hesitation to assert, that '^peVhaps no 
prince, ancient or modern, ever discovered such deep 
political sagacity at so early a period of life :" nor 
indeed are there any known reasons for preferring 
his political to his military talents. 

Maurice, having effectually humbled Charles, re- 
stored the Germanic constitution, and confirmed the 
religious liberties of Germany, seemed to bid fair to 
become one of the greatest actors in the great drama 
of modern Europe ; but in gaining a victory over Al- 
bert of Brandenburg, who had for some time infested 
the neighboring countries with depredations, he lost 
his life in the thirty-second year of his age* 

Divine Providence, when it determined to establish 
the reformation in Germany, saw fit to preserve the 
life of Luther in the midst of his enemies and sur- 
rounded with dangers. But it is remarkable, that 
three of the most illustrious defenders of Protestant- 
ism, were cutoff in the flower of youth, in the com- 
mencement of their career, and when they seemed 
able to accomplish the most important and salutary 
changes ; Maurice, of Saxony, Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, and Henry IV. of France. 

Charles V. governed the most extensive empire 
known in history.* It comprehended Germany, the 
Netherlands, Spain, Italy and territories in America 
larger than all Europe. Had he been as prone to 
war, as some men have been, it would seem as though 
his empire might have been universal. Charles, 
however, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, astonished 

* The Russian empire should undoubtedly be excepted. — Ed. 
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Europei^by the resignation of all his extensive domin* 
ions. Great as they were, he probably renounced 
then^ in disgust, because he could not make them 
greater. I Indeed the first rivab of his glory were no 
more* Henry and Francis, his youthful competitors, 
were gone from the stage of action; his favorite 
schemes were defeated, and forever abandoned ; and 
we may conjecture, that he sickened at the unsub- 
stautial enjoyment of power and dominion. Here- 
tired to the monastery of St. Justus in the province 
of E^tramadura in Spain^ where^e spent two or three 
of his last years in philosophical speculations, literary- 
pursuits, rural amusements and religious devotions. 
But no force of resignation, nor form of reasoning 
could reconcile him to so great a change : and the 
retrospect whether of scenes of grandeur or of guilt, 
whether of fallacious hopes or blasted ambition,. prov- 
ed a canker to all his enjoyments, covered him with 
melancholy, and hastened the decay of his health. 
He died in the fifty-ninih year of his age, exhibiting 
a striking proof oi the vanity of human ambition. 

During the reign of Charles V» the German em- 
pire seemed to be at its utmost point of elevation, and 
was able to preserve a lofty and menacing attitude 
toward the neighboring powers; so that even the 
greatest of all the Turkish monarchs was willing to 
retire at the approach of Charles V. rather than to 
endure a conflict with that powerful prince ; as al- 
ready noticed. 

Perhaps no nations, for the space of twenty centu- 
ries, ever produced more good soldiers, or underwent 
more hard fighting, than the Germans. And although 
the imperial dignity of Germany has been regarded, 
as the first in Europe ; yet the essential defects, inter- 
woven in the frame and constitution of the Germanic 
body, have rendered it weak, and liable to decay and 
dissolution.* Since the reign of Charles V. its im- 

♦ In the year 1«06, Francis 11. resig-ned the crown of the German em- 
pire, the ancient Germaoic bod^ was dissolved, and several German 
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Eortance among the belligerent powers of Europe, 
as, for the most part, experienced a gradual decline. 
A vacancy in the imperial throne is supplied by an 
electoral college, consisting of nine electors, viz. the 
Archbishop of Mentz, the Archbishop of Triers, the 
Archbishop of Cologne, the Elector of Bohemia, the 
^Elector of Saxony, the Elector of Brandenburgh, the 
Elector of Palatine and the Elector of Hanover. 
But we can say little more of the Germanic body, in 
this place, than that it consisted of about 300 petty 
princes, who are almost independent in their own do- 
minions. Many of those princes are proud, poor and 
oppressive; ana their subjects are servile, stupid and 
submissive. The German empire is a vast unwieldy 
body, more kept together by the pressure of external 
causes, than by any internal principle of union. 

Germany has produced vast numbers of learned 
and ingenious men. In useful discoveries and inven- 
tions, their plodding and apparently heavy genius, 
has perhaps excelled that of every other nation in 
the worlds But it is ardently to be wished, that the 
Germans had a better government, and more virtue. 
It is evident, that essential deficiencies in these im- 
portant respects, have long been undermining their 
tottering fabric, and have at last brought them to the 
brink of ruin. 

SPAIN. 

OF the history of Spain, very little notice has been 
taken in any part of this Compend. When the Ro- 
man empire fell in pieces, the Spaniards were left to 
struggle with their own vices and depravity ; and a 
hard struggle it was. Neither its history nor geog- 

itates united, dpnominaling themselves the Confederation of tlie Rhine. 
Of this Confederation, Bonaparte was acknowledged the head. In the 
year 1SI5, after the overthrow bf Bonaparte, a new union Was formed 
among the states of Germany under the title of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. This, however, appears to be very diflferent from the former uniou. 
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raphy is very well known, even to the present day. 
The Gothic and Saracen invasions both essentially 
affected Spain : but the afl^^irs of Spain were very 
little connected with those of Europe, in general, 
till a little before the reign of Charles V. That 
powerful monarch, inheriting Spain in the right of 
his mother, and Germany in that of his grandfather, 
long meditated the abitious project/ of universal em- 
pires but Providence had seated on the thrones of 
the other European powers, princes capable of pene- 
trating and baffling all his designs. 

Charles V. after having for many years involved all 
Europe in war,^finding his ambition likely to fail of 
its ultimate object, abatcated his dominions to hjs son 
Philip II. who succeeded him in the government of 
Spain and the Low Countries. .Philip was a gloomy 
bigot, more fit for a mendicant, than a legislator, or 
for a monk, than a monarch ; but he entered on his 
public career, with greater resources, than any other 
monarch of modern times. To render his reign il- 
lustrious, therefore, by some grand exploit, he deter- 
mined on the project of conquering Great Britain ; a 
project, which has often originated on the continent. 
To this measure, he was impelled by two motives ; 
first, that he might establish his own power and fsime 
as a conqueror; and, secondly, that, in the nSim^of 
the holy church, he might lake vengeance on an 
apostate, heretical, and reprobate nation, who, since 
the time of Henry VIII. had rebelled against the see 
of Rome. 

Philip, having determined on his important enter- 

5 rise, made the most active and powerful exiertions. 
'he ports of Europe, from the mouth of the Elbe to 
the Strait of Gibraltar, resounded with naval pre- 
parations. At length a fleet was put to sea, pompously 
styled the Invincible Armada^ of size almost sufficient 
to shade the British Channel. This armada carried 
not only a great army, thought sufficient to carry, off 
England by handfuls, but a multitude of priests, holy 
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fathers, confessors and inquisitors^ together with a 
court of inquisition complete, vviln all sorts of en- 

fines and instruments of torture belonging to that 
ellish tribunal. With these, thev intended to enter 
upon the conversion of such of the English people, 
as should escape the sword. 

As the armada approached, they were met by the 
English fleet, commanded bv Admiral Lord Howard 
and Sir Francis Drake 5 and the Spanish ships to the 
amount oC nearly one hundred sail^were burnt, sunk, 
or taken. The remnant were mostly dispersed and 
lost in a tempest ; a few of them in attempting to 
make their escape round the north of Scotland, were 
picked up, one by one, or wrecked on the shoals of 
the Orkney or Hebride islands. 

Exceptiiig this celebrated expedition, Philip ILdid 
little during his inglorious reign, but murder and tor- 
ment the rrotestants in the Low Countries.' Those 
provinces at length revolted from him, erected the 
standard of liberty, and, after a long and bloody war, 
gained their freedom and independence ; which they 
maintained with dignity and honor. , For nearly a 
century, they disputed the empire of the sea with 
Britain. But they no longer exist as a free people, 
^hey are fore ve^i^s wallowed up in the vortex of the 
French revolution^. 

Whatever shadow of liberty existed in Spain, was 
obliterated by Charles V. and Philip II. ; & their suc- 
cessors, though among the feeblest of princes, reigned 
and tyrannized at pleasure. When by the policy of 
Louis XIV. the crown of Spain was transferred to the 
house of Bourbon, it served rather to diminish, than 
to increase, the importance of the Spanish monarchy. 
Since France has become a rqmblic^ under the mild 
administration of Napoleon, Spain scarcely idares to 
assume the style or attitude of independence ; but 19 
submissively waiting to receive the fraternal embrace^ 
which shall forever unite her to the great nation** 

* From the iron grasp of the iS'rencb, the Spanish mert delivered by 
thB English nnder Lord Wellington. ** In the year 1808 Ferdinand Vlk 



The geographer will perceive Portugal on the map 
of Europe; and the historian will lind, that it was 
.once of some consequence as an independent state. 
Its present insignificance, however, and its general 
dependence on its more powerful neighbors, render 
it not worth our while to notice its history, in this 
veiT cursory survey of nations. 

The reader will indulge us in a few reflections on 
the history of Spain, before we quit the subject. It 
is allowed by all geographers, that Spain possesses a 
most delightful climate and productive soil, " No 
nation,'* says Guthrie, **owes so much to nature^ 
and so little to industry and art, for their subsistence, 
as Spain." They have scarcely any winter. Their 
summers are long and delightful. Their lands pro* 
duce, and almost spontaneously, all the substantials, 
as well as the luxuries of life. Nature seems to 
have designed it, as one of the most charming coun- 
tries in the world. It is of great extent, and is sur- 
rounded by the noblest oceans and seas — has excel- 
lent harbors, and possesses, both internally and ex- 
ternally, every natural advantage, which a nation 
could wish* 

became kine^ of Spain, in coufeqcence of his father*^ abdication. He 
was soon after invaigled into France, where, he was deposed and made 
prisoner by Napoledn, who place.l his oun brother Joseph upon the 
Spanish throne. A general revolt of the Spaniards ensued. The British 
supported them with numerous armies \ and after various success, the 
French were finally expelled from the peninsu?a in 1813. In 1814, Fer- 
dinand was restored to the throne, and proceeded to pcrscrule the pa- 
triots, who had assisted in his rcBtoiation. After six years of oppression 
and misgovemnaent, a revolution was happily effected in 18'20, and a free 
constitution estabhshed." Spain is now, therefore, a limited monarchy. 
It will not be surprising, however, if another revolution should soon plunge 
and bury her in the dead sea of desjKJtism. Still it is to be hoped, that 
a |erm of libert}- has taken root in that country, never to be eradicated. 
The above quotation is taken, with a few verbal alterations, frc»m the 
admirable Atlas of I^volsne . lately published with great additions and 
improvements, by M. Carey and sons ; a work, that docs very great honor 
both to the authors and to the publishers. — Ed. 
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But what is Spoin at this day ? what are its inhab- 
*itants, its government, and its character. Its [^ula< 
tion is thin; its inhabitants, if we may rely ot the 
testimony of travellers, are a poor, lazy, idle, dirty, 
ignorant race of almost semi-savages. Their govern- 
ment, though despotic^ is weak ; and their name and 
character, as a nation, are contemptible. 

( This degraded state of the nation, may be princi- 
pally attributed to the gold and silver extorted from 
the mines of Mexico and Peru.i* Bv an abundance 
of those precious metals, these people were aggran- 
dized, corrupted, inebriated and undone. When they 
conquered Mexico and Peru, and it was discovered, 
that the bowels of the earth contained such inex- 
haustible treasures, they thought no object worthy 
of their pursuit but gold and silver, and of conse- 
quence, soon became dependent on their neighbors 
for every article of commerce. With these, they re- 
warded and enriched the industrious nations arpund 
them, and became themselves poor, proud and de- 
pendent. 

By the same means, the Spanish colonies in South 
America were ruined. In imitation of their mother 
country, they despised every pursuit, but that of dig- 
ging up the shining ore. They despised agriculture ; 
they neglected commerce 5 they disregarded every 
art and every science, but that of getting the precious 
metals. And what are they now ? They are Span- 
iards, Indians and mongrels. They may revolt from 
Spain a thousand times; yet if they do not revolt 
from her character and conduct, and alter their own, 
it will do nothing for them. Mirandas may revolu- 
tionize them ; for if they become not a laborious, in- 
dustrious, agricultural, commercial people, they will 
only be transmuted from bad to worse ; it will avail 
them nothing. 

* Had the Spanish heen enlightened Protestants, there f9 no reason to 
believe, that the eflects of gold upon them would have been so dreadful* 
—Ed. 

24 
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How differenl from their conduct, was that of the 
British colonics, now the United States ! They had 
no mines of silver and gold. They had before them 
the boundless forest of an uncultivated continent, and 
beneath their feet, a productive soil, which they en- 
countered with persevering industry* The forests 
melted away ; the lands were cultivated; the people 
became numerous, prosperous, and powerful ; and, in 
less than two centuries, the country has become the 
roost flourishing and happy in the universe. 

Spain'has had the advantage of very few men of 
uncommon learning or genius. The' revival of litera- 
ture was less benencial to her, than to any other na- 
tion in Europe. She can boast, indeed, of a TostaiUs,^ 
said to be the most voluminous theological writer, 
that ever wrote ; but his writings it is also said, are 
remarkable 'for nothing, but tneir bulk ; and are 
shown as a prodigy, consisting, if we mistake not, of 
above fifty volumes in folio. Crushed beneath the 
double tyranny of kings and priests, the arts and 
sciences could never nourish in Spain. There the 
gloom V reign of superstition is seen at full length ; 
and without any check, has displayed all its horrors. 
As to the people of Spain, it is of little consequence 
how soon they change masters. Their condition 
cannot well be worse ; nor indeed, is it likely to be 
made better. 



CHAPTER VI. 

rONTlNDATION OP THE VIEW OF EUROPE, SINCE THE COBf-i 
MfiNCEMENT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

RANGE. 

ru every Englishman, and to every American, the 
history of France, next to that of England, is by far, 
fbc most important of any European history. ,TJie | 
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French, for many ages, have been a brave, polite and 
scientific people^ Since the times of Charlemagne, 
and especially since the reign of Francis Uthe power 
of France, its centra! situatior^ and profound policy^ 
have given it an extensive connexion with all the 
principal concerns of Europe. 

For the long period between the ninth and six- 
teenth centuries, the fortunes of France, like those of 
'the rest of Europe, were fluctuating and unsteady. At 
each return of prosperity, however, they rose higher 
on the general scale, and gained a more commanding 
situation. In the first part of the 15th century, 
Henry V. of England, conquered France, and receiv- 
ed, in Paris, the fealty of the French nobility, and 
the crown of France seemed apparently confirmed to 
him and his posterity. But, Henry dying in the 34th 
year of his age, the valor of the celebrated maid of 
Orleans restored the drooping affairs of France, set^ 
tied the crown firmly on the head of Charles VII. 
and within ten years from her being a British province, 
she was again independent, more powerful than she 
had ever been, and nearly able to conquer Britain, 
then governed by Henry VI. the feeblest and most 
miserable of all tne English monarchs. 

In virtue of that conquest by Henry V. the kings 
of Elngland have since pompously styled themselves 
kings of Great Britain, France anrf Ireland.* 

Francis I. though one of the most accomplished 
princes of his time, spent a long reign in planning 
schemes of ambition, which proved abortive — in wars, 
generally unsuccessful, and in artful and tedious ne- 
gociations, at which he was a match fof any of his 
cotemporaries. Disappointed in his hopes of being 
elected emperor of Germany, his whole life was a 
scene of rivalship with Charles V. the successful 
candidate for that high dignity. The slow and sul- 
len temper of Charles, his cool and profound thought, 

* The British king is now styled* " K">gjU[ Great Britain ana Ire- 
laad, Defeuder of the Faith, and to forth.**— £d. 
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and his firm and even courage, always gave him the 
advantage of Francis when in projecting, there was 
danger from the undue influence of passion, or when 
in action, there was danger from temerity. 

In the course of their contentions, which were 
perpetually embittered by personal animosity, and 
which could only end with life, Francis unfortunately 
became Charles' prisoner. An advantage so great 
and decided as this, would forever have ruined 
almoi3t any prince but Francis. In the true spirit 
and character of a Frenchman, Francis bore this ca- 
lamity with a more equni mind, than most men bear 
prosperity ; and he soon gained his freedom. By an 
address, which few monarchs ever possessed in a 
greater degree than himself, he wound his tortuous 
course out of a labyrinth of difficulties^ and found 
himself able once more to look his powerful rival in 
the face. 

It is an uncommon case, that Francis, notwith- 
standing his numerous misfortunes and the failure of 
most of his favorite schemeS|ieft his kingdom at bis 
death, far more powerful, prosperous, and respectable 
than ho found it*' It was his lot to contend with very 
potent enemies; but Francis was a nn)st accomplish- 
ed prince. Such was the benevolence, the amiable- 
ness, the urbanity of his mind and character, that his 
courtiers loved him as a brother; and his subjects in 
general, revered and respected him as a father. His 
more powerful rivals merited far lessof their subjects, 
and enjoyed their affections far less, than he dici. It 
is the remark of an excellent historian, that the repu* 
tation and fame of Francis have risen in proportion, 
as those who came after him had opportunity to 
perceive the permanent benefits, his administration 
conferred on his people. 

It will be impossible to speak distinctly of the 
kings of France ; it being the design of this brief sur- 
vey, merely to convey to the young reader, a general 
idea of the rise, progress and character of nations. 
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There is one event, however, in the succeeding reign, 
which renders it proper to call up the successors of 
Francis to view, 

Francis I. was succeeded by his son Henry IK 
who was a prince not unworthy of the character of 
his illustrious father. His wars with Germany, w ere 
generally more successful than those of his predeces- 
sor, whose hostile temper towards that neighboring 
power he had largely imbibed. This prince took 
Calai* from the English ; since which time they have 
had no footing in France. He was killed at a tour- 
nament by count Montgomery, A. D. 1.559. 

The history of France, from this period till the 
reign of Lewis XIV. commonly called the Atigustan 
age of France, opens an ardent and interesting scene 
of policy, chicanery, the caprice of fortune, cruelty 
and bravery, with some virtue. Several great fami- 
lies and illustrious characters rose into public view. 
The houses of Guise, Conde and Bourbon became 
celebrated through Europe; anc|[ by their intrigues 
and conspiracies, influenced not^ only the French 
government, but shook its throne, and governed tb^^ 
politics of Europe. The Protestant religion had 
made great progress in France, and being espoused 
by many very powerful men, persecutions terminated 
in civil wars, and in some of the most horrid scenes 
of blood and cruelty, recoi-ded in history. 1 he hor- 
rors of the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day, in 
1572, exceed all the powers of description. Thirty 
thousand persons perished in one night, in Paris, and 
other parts of France; among whom fell the famous 
admiral Coligni. This was auring the minority of 
ike bloody Charles l!X. 

/The Protestants were led by the prince of Conde, 
and the Catholics, by the duke of Guise, twd of the 
most celebrated personages, as well as able comr 
manders of their time. Rivers of blood were shed ; 
and all the resources of a great and numerous people 
were exhausted in various struggles ; while it siiil 
24* 
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srcmed doubtful, whether the scale would turn in fa- 
vor of Protestantism or of Rome. Murders, assassi- 
nations, massacres and plots of every kind,filled every 
corner of France with terror; the blackest atrocities 
incrimsoned the whole nation with guilt, and rendered 
it " a land of blood,'' The German princes, the pope, 
the kings ol Spain and England were active, by their 
emissaries, in this scene of horror, and ^^tted each 
party, as interest or inclination promptedp 

In the midst of these commotions, th€ celebrated 
lirnry IV. ascended the throne of France. He 
gained that lofty eminence, 'by making his way 
through numberless impediments. Amon^ many ex- 
prdirnts, he resorted to one, which the pohtician may 
justify, but which the impartial narrator of truth can- 
not mention without disapprobation. He abjured the 
Protestant, and embraced the Catholic religion, as 
the only step which could advance him to the throne ; 
in which feint, he seems to have followed the exam- 
ple of the celebrated Maurice, and he resembled him 
no less in his untimely death. This was regarded as 
a pious fraud ; since it is generally believed, that he 
never altered his sentiments concerning religion ; 
and that he still determined, as soon as opportunity 
should present, to favor and establish-^the Protestant 
cau«e. But Providence seems to have determined, 
that this unhappy country, so deeply polluted by the 
blood of innocence, should never be purged, but by 
the blood of the guilty .♦ 

As of the illustrious Henry V. of England, so of 
Hcnrv IV. of France, we can only "conjecture what 
would have been the result of a fong reign, by the 
brilliant exploits, which he performed in a very short 
one — by the amazing energy, which he manifested — 
by the comprehensive views— by the amiableness, 
the elevation, tnd grandeur of mind, be displayed^ in 
so short a career. 

Henry applied himself with wonderful address to 
ihc affairs of government, and especially to meliorate 

* F.ev. XT. 5, 6. 
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ihe condition of his subjects. In these important and 
benevolent pursuits, he was aided by the celebrated 
duke of Sully , the ablest statesman of his time. - In 
1598^ he published the famous edict of Nantz, which 
*^ave free liberty of conscience to the Protestants, and 
allowed them in the public exercise of their religion.^ 
He encouraged, or rather foundedj^the silk manufac- 
tories in France. 

' This illustrious prince was assassinated in his 
chariot, in the streets of Paris, in 1610, by a wretch- 
ed enthusiast, whose name should never have polluted 
the page of history. 

The son apd successor of Henry IV. was^Xewis 
XFII. He,"%r the aid of the powerful and ambitious 
Richlieu, crushed, at once, the nascent liberties of 
France, i He violated the rights oft conscience, de- 
prived the Protestants of every privilege, and put a 
perio^ to the religious struggles, which had subsisted 
for nearly a century, and had destroyed above a mil- 
lion of men. 

During Ricblieu's administration, the famous Pro- 
testant league was formed among the Northern Pow- 
ers ; at the head of which, was (he great Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden.' This formidable combi- 
nation in favour of Protestantism, and which severely 
shook th§ Qernt^n throne, originated in the profound 
policy o? Richlieujlhe very man, who had persecuted 
and destroyed tliat cause m France. 

The reign of Lewis XIII. prepared France for the 
Augustus of modern times. He died in 1643, and 
left as his successor, his son, the celebrated Lewis ' 
Xf\^ then in his minority. The kingdom was dis- 
turbed and torn by factions and intestine broils. The 
Protestants gathering strength on the death of Rich- 
lieu and Lewis, were headed by a Prince of Conde, 
far more celebrated than the former ; and the Catho- 
lics were led by *h^ truly famous marshal 'J'urenne. 
The mother of the yourtj^ing assumed the adminis- 
tration J and J by the policy of Cardinal Mazarine, not 
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only governed France, but was able to manoeuvre the 
diplomatic corps of every court in Europe. 

The affairs of the French government had been 
conducted with such consummate skill, that Lewis 
XIV. wh^n he assumed the reins, found himself one 
of the most absolute monarchs in the world. Early 
in his reign, he had the discernment and good for- 
tune to appoint, as his first ministers the great Colbert, 
at he is very justly styled. 

The glory of France has been essentially owing 
to the abilities and virtue of a series of great men, 
who sat at the helm of administration. In this 
respect it is probable, that no other na^n was ever 
so fortunate as France. For more twi a century, 
without any cessation, the reins of government were 
holden with strength, stability, dignity and wisdom. 
They were holden by men of the greatest genius, the 
most extensive views, the clearest foresight, and 
greatest regularity of svstem ; in short, by men of the 
utmost grandeur and elevation of mind, always acting 
in reference to the sublimest views of national pros- 

GTity and greatness. Such were Sully, Richiieu, 
azarine, Colbert and some others. These things, 
however, cannot be said of them all, without some 
qualification. Though aiming, and that successfully, 
at national a^randizcment, yet some of their mea- 
^•sures were dictated by a degree of cruelty, pride and 
injustice, which cast a mournful shade over the pros- 
pect — otherwise splendid and noble, almost beyond 
mortal perfection. 

Lewis XIV. aided by such powerful men, enjoyed 
a long, glorious and important reign ; to write the 
history of which, would be in effect, to write the 
history of Euro[)e, during that period.* The diplo- 
matic science, if so it mav be called, begun by his 
predecessors, he carried en with a much higher 
hnncl, and probably perfected. He found means to 
fill all the courts of Europe with penetrating eyes^ 

» See Voltaire** Age ef Lewis XIV. 
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Hstening ears, skilful hands and nimble feet. He 
plotted, negotiated, intrigued, deceived, and cajoled. 
Men who were corruptible, he bribed; and even 
bought all such as were worth his money. 

His abundant success in managing the concerns of 
England, can scarcely be read without laughter, or, 
at any rate, without admiration, England, at that 
time, just landed from a disastrous voyage on " the 
tempestuous sea of liberty," was governed by the 
second Charles, a prince who cared for nothing, but 
his pleasures and debaucherif^s. If Lewis found him 
rather an e:|pensive retainer, he also found the un- 
^ erring clueminanage him and his people. Money, 
" disposed of mih diplomatic skill, did the work. And 
it is almost incredible, that, in spite of all the virtue 
of England, Lewis did actually govern both parties 
then existing. He held them both in his hand at 
once, and unsuspected by them, penetrated the coun- 
sels, gained the confidence, and dictated the measures 
of both. Both whig and'torjr were bis tools; and 
while he urged drrthe tyi*anny of the court, and in- 
flamed the lawless ambition of king Charles, he blew 
up the living coals of patriotic fire, and organized a 
most extensive conspiracy, called the Rye-house Plot 5 
in the bosom of which, be formed a still deeper plot, 
to assassinate the king, and revolutionize Jhe govern- 
ment. • ^, 

Into these dangerous ^nd daring schemes, he drew 
many of the noblest lords of England, and still more 
of the virtuous commons, who were ready to sell their 
lives to save their country ; but who, through an 
unlucky fnistake, sold their consciences for filthy 
lucre. Lewis played the same game in several other 
courts of Europe, and particularly in Sweden, whose 
fall may be ascribed to French seduction. 

The elevation of France, in this splended reign, was 
not more conspicuous in her foreign relations, than 
in her internal circumstances. Lewis encouraged 
the arts and sciences; patronized men of learning; 
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and his rei^n was adorned by several men, whose 
names are highly respectable in the republic of letters. 

Ambition was the most conspicuous trait in the 
character of Lewis. But his reign was marked with 
various circumstances of injustice, cruelty and im- 
policy. The most notorious of these, was the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nania, in 1685, fJassed eighty- 
seven years before, b^ bts illustrious grandfather, 
Henry IV. This was little better than a law for ex- 
terminating the Protestants. \Tbey fled from his do- 
minions in .such multitudes, as to leave many places 
without inhabitants. They carried with them, int© 
other countries, and especially into ErriAnd, the arts 
and sciences. He lost his ablest artizans and me- 
chanics ; and from that tipe and that cause, England 
gained the ascendancy over France, as a manufactur- 
ingcounlry. 

But the latter part of the life of Lewis XIV. as of 
Charles V. was as unhappy, as the first part of it was 
prosperous. His greatness could not raise him above 
adversity. For ten years, he experienced the bitter- 
est reverses of fortune. The powers of Europe, 
alarmed at his overgrown greatness, and exasperated 
by his pride and msolence, formed a combination 
against him. Two men appeared in the field, who 
were able|^ humble his vanitv, and rescue Europe 
from his agression. The Austrian armies were 
commande^^ prince Eugene, and the English, by 
the duke of IViarlborough, one of the most celebrated 
commanders of modern times, and thought, by some, 
never to have been excelled in any age or nation^ 
Marlborough and Epgene defeated and cut in pieces 
whatever force Lewis sent into the field; they took 
from him most of his conquests ; they entered his do- 
minions' with their victorious armies^ and spread a ter- 
ror and consternation not much inferior to that of 
Henry V. In short, they shook the foundation of his 
throne, and not only humbled the haughty tyrant, 
but made him tremble for his crown and empire. 
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This desolating war was closed at the peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713; and France, by the preposterous 
policy of the British ministry, was saved from a vic- 
torious arm, which seemed able to have recovered 
and re-established the claims of Henry V. and to have 
given law to the great nation. Two years after the 
peace of Utrecht, on the first of September, 1715, 
Xiewis XIV. expired, after havin-^ experienced the 
vicissitudes of /ortune, and exhibited an example of 
this truth, that no mortal, however exalted, is beyond 
the reach of the shafts of affliction and adversity. 
Lewis might have said with his brother Charles V, 
that *' Fortune, like other females, loves to confer 
her favors upon young men." , 

The ancient monarchy of France, especially during 
the Feudal System, was exlrt mely limited. The spirit 
of freedom and independence, which prevailed in 
Europe, was no where more visible, than in France. 
The people held various important and powerful 
checks upon the crown. But these, for want of a 
proper balance and distribution of power, wore grad- 
ually away; anrl the royal prerogative prevailed 
against justice and inalienable right. Yet still the 
flame of liberty would, at times, break forth and burn 
with great strength, till it was wasted by its own im- 
petuosity, or extinguished by the regular advances of 
despotic power. Next to the reign of Augustus, that 
of Lewis XIV. was most successful in quelling, silenc- 
ing, and utterly destroying, all notions of ciyil liberty 
a«id of equal rights. The French people were se- 
verely taught to tremble at the power and resentment 
of Lewis ; they were fascinated by his artful, winning 
and insidious wiles; they were astonished and won 
over by his munificence; they were dazzled by his 
glory ; and they Were made to believe, that to " bask 
in the meridian blaze'^ of so splendid a monarchy, 
was their highest happiness. 

The reign of Lewis XV. was distinjguished bv few 
events worthy of particular notice in this brief sur- 
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vey. Ambitious without abilities, and proud without 
energy, his life wasted away in the fading sp)endors 
of a court, so lately illuminated by a monarch of su« 
perior powers^ During this roign, the principal ob- 
jects, which will engage the attention ot the reader 
of history, are the capture of the island of Corsica ; 
the suppression of the Jesuits in Prance ; the causes 
of the gradual decline of the power and importance 
of France amon^ the powers of Europe. But for 
the investigation of these subjects, the reader must 
be referred to other histories of France. 

On the 10th of May, 1774,. the unfortunate Lewis 
XVI. ascended the throne. We have now arrived 
at a period, in which our readers are acquainted with 
many more incidents, than can have a place in this 
work. We shall close on this article by stating a 
very few things, which are most commonly known, 
concerning one of the most important, most eventful 
revolutions recorded in the annals of time ; a revolu- 
tion, which derives importance to us, on account of 
our commercial and political relations; and especially 
by reason of its very recent date, and the vast conse- 
quences likely to flow from it. 

It has been generally thought that France never 
enjoyed a more amiable, a more virtuously disposed 
monarch, than Lewis XVI. His misfortune from 
nature, if that can be called a misfortune, in which 
both kings and people are so generally involved, was 
the want of those extraordinary powers of mind, 
which are always useful, and, on certain emergencies, 
indispensable in kings. It is doubtful whether, if he 
had [)OSsessed the mental powers of some of his pre* 
decessors, he would not have suppressed the revolu- 
tionizing spirit, and preserved the tranquility of his 
dominions. So far from doing that, when the storm 
arose, the weaknesses he betrayed,* increased the 
tumult, drew destruction upon himself, and the guilt 
of iiyiocent blood upon his country... ^ . 
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I 

We often contemplate, with horiipf, the excessive 
sufferings of mankind through the tyranny and op- 
pression of their rulers, We as often wonder, that 
any rational being, endowed with passions, and at all 
capable of self-defence or of revenge, will endure 
what so large a proportion of mankind endure from 
their fellow-creatures, who govern them. They ai'e 
insultedvdegraded, and trampled in the dust. Their 
rights are torn from them — they are deprived of 
every enjoyment. The scanty, earnings of their 
painful labors must be cheerfully given up, to pamper 
the luxury of a wanton wretch, before whom they 
must cringe, and bow, and adore. Why will they 
endure all this? Because, alas ! their case is hopeless. 
Their disease admits no remedy. The experience 
of all ages and nations has confirmed and illustrated 
ihe truth, thaj insurrection, revenge and revolution, 
do but plunge theitfdeeper in misery, and expedite 
their destruction, 

Lewis XIV. as already noted, had extinguished 
cver^ ray of liberty, and e>'en of hope ; and his im- 
mediate successor had neither virtue nor abilities to 
remedy the evils of the government, or the sufferings 
of the people. The clergy, the nobility, and the king, 
were each of them at the head of a separate system of 
tyranny ; so that, in addition to the most cruel and 
odious oppression of the clergy, the people were 
crushed by an immense monarchy, and ground to 
powder by a still more formidable aristocracy. Many, 
therefore, took part in the revolution from a just and 
laudable desire to remedy their condition. Having 
little fear of a worse state, they were determined to , 
try to obtain a better. A strong remembrance of the 
recent fall and ruin of the Jesuits, taught them how 
easily the most powerful men are overthrown, when 
the multitude are roused and determined to take 
vengeance. . 

The restless spirit -which predisposes many for 
tumult and commotion,^ was a powerful mover in the 
. 25 
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revolution. Such love to be in a bustle. The noise 
of an uproar is to them the sweetest music. Even the 
cry of jirt gives them a kind of ecstasy, provided 
their own hovel is not in danger. Thev love to rush 
with a multitude into enterprise ; and by how much 
greater is their number, by so much fiercer their en- 
thusiasm flames. Although such men are the scam 
or dregs of society, they are fit tools in a revolution ; 
and seldom would any great and sudden revolution 
take place without them. Luckily for the reyolu- 
tionist, they are found in abundance in all nations, 
and especially in France. 

The more enlightened people of France, had no 
hope of erecting a free and virtuous republic upon 
the ruins of monarchy. Their utmost wish extend- 
ed only to a salutary reform in the government. 
They wished to limit tne royal prerogative, and opeif / 
some prospect for the encouragement of industry and 
laudable enterprise, by giving security to property. 
No people will be industrious, unless they can be 
made secure in the fruits of their labor. The peo- 

{)le of France had no security in this respect. A 
arge portion of their income must go to replenish 
the royal revenue ; another portion must be paid into 
the church-treasury, to augment the enormous wealth 
of tyrannical, haughty and vicious clergy. Besides 
all this, every poor man was liable to the exactions of 
bis master, land-holder or temporal lord. Each of 
these species of exactions was ordinary or extraordi- 
nary; when ordinary, they took a great part of a 
man^s earnings ; when extraordinary, they took all. 
Thus a wretched laborer was often stripped of all he 
had, and then, to complete his misery, dragged to the 
fleet or army, and forced to leave his family to perish 
for want of bread. 

To remedy these monstrously overgrown evils, be- 
nevolent people were willing to set a revolution on 
foot tending merely to salulaiy reform; but while 
they were carefully nursing the tender infant^ and 
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fostering it with gentlest hands, like Hercules, it rose 
fornoidable from its cradle, and crushed them to death 
by thousands and by millions. In truth, the vail sud- 
denly dropped from the eyes of the people, and they 
saw, in their full light, the horrors of their condition. 
With one universal, strong, reiterated struggle, they 
attempted to rise, and plunged themselves " ten thou- 
sand fathom dc6/>." 

The prevalence of infidel philosophy, or, as it has 
been styled, Illuminism, in France, had a powerful 
influeuce in bringing about the revolution. Those 
philosophers, with great apparent justice, availed 
themselves of the enormous corruptions of the reli- * 

l^ious orders, and the abuses of Christianity abounding 
m the church; they ridiculed the idea of the divine 
right of kings, and artfully laid open the oppressive 
tyranny of civil government. Under a robe, which, 

' to the unwary observer, appeared pure and spotless, 
they concealed the most atrocious, vile and bias-* 
phemous sentiments concerning all government, both 
human and divine. They set up numan reason as 
the onl^ light, the 'only standard of authority, the 
only deity in the universe. They wished to bring 
xoankifid into such a perfect state of freedom, that 
all restraint upon their conduct should be laid aside, 
together with all distinction of property. They 
wished to abolish, absolutely, all law, to annihilate 
all obligation, and, in a word, all distinction between 
virtue and vice* 

This dangerous philosophy prevailed in France ; 
and among its disciples, were many of the most emi- 
nent literary characters in the kingdom. Indeed, it 
pervaded all orders of people ; and men of this de- 
scription filled the universities, sustained the most 
important offices of state, and were, in great numbers, 
in the court and about the person of the king* The 
savor of their doctrines, and the weight of personal 
influence, put in motion, by degrees, innumerable 
wheels and springs of the revolution, and, when thdy 
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perceived things going according to their wish, thejr 
were at hand to project the most dangerous and daring 
schemes, and to develope the horrid extent of their 
Tiews and wishes. 

The armies of France had been eje-witnesses of the 
success of the American revolution. Thej had seen 
a glimpe of the independence, freedom and happi* 
ness of the United States ; and bad imbibed a portion 
of the same heroic, invincible spirit, which animated 
the fathers of our happy countrv. Glowing with sym« 
path J and delight, they carried the borrowed flame 
across the Atlantic. T'^^J painted, in lively colors, 
to their countrymen, the pleasing scenes they had 
witnessed ; and they affected, most powerfully, the 
imaginations of that gay and volatile people, with 
dreams of fancied bliss. They said to themselves, 
'' Shall the Americans alone be free ? and must 
Frenchmen forever groan with painful servitude?" 
Each peasant became a politician ; and freedom was 
all his theme. Liberty inspired the speculation of 
the philosopher and the maxims and dogmas of the 
sage. It resounded in the ditties of the milk-maid 
and plough-bov, and enlivened the songs of the shep- 
herd and shepherdess. Unhappy people ! Would to 
Heaven you might have gained and long enjoyed, that 
rational freedom, which you saw at a distance, but 
could never realize ! In a word, the wild enthusiasm 
seized the lower orders ; it ascended to the higher 
ranks of people, and surrounded and overturned the 
throne. Its progress was like that of fire ; and its 
devastations like those of the destroying angel. 

Multitudes of men pushed forward the revolution, 
actuated only by the base and selfish consideration, 
that a popular form of government gives power and 
cpnsequence to much the greatest number of men ; 
and of course^ gives greater hopes of rising to each 
individual. They view republicanism as a lottery, 
-more favorable to their ambitious hopes, than mon- 
archy. Such wretched patriots are the curse, the 
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plague, the torment, and, indeed, the final ruin and 
eternal disgrace of all republics. At first thev can- 
not be distinguished from the virtuous and honest 
man, who truly loves his countrjr. They brings of 
course, all honest men into suspicion. They use the 
language and put on the garb of virtue. They cover 
their designs so deeply with hypocrisy and lies, that 
they are often not unveiled but by their fatal and 
deadly mischief. Men of this cast, are far more use- 
ful in pulling down, than in building up, states and 
fovernments. Any incendiary can burn a palace; 
ut a skilful artist alone can build one. The revolu- 
tionist seldom considers, that if he pulls down his 
government, and has not strength and skill to build . 
another, he must either inevitably perish in anarchy, 
or must set some master-workman to building for 
him ; and that the fabricator of the new government 
becomes his new master, and often proves a greater 
tyrant than the former. It is a just remark^that the 
most despotic governments are generally the offspring 
of great revolutions. Thus, a revolution in Syracuse 
raised up Dionysius ; the downfall of J^isistratus, in 
Athens, produced Pericles : a revolt from Rehoboam, 
in Israel, raised up Jeroboam ; the destruction of 
Julius Cesar elevated Augustus^ Charles II. sprang 
out of Cromwell's revolution ; and, the revolution in 
France, which has indeed overturned the throne of 
Clovis, has produced a new one for the conqueror of 
Europe. 

The general character of the moral and political 
writings, which orevailed in the latter part of the 
seventeenth and former part of the eighteenth cen- 
turies, especially in England and France, had a pow- 
erful influence in the great events, which hdve 
chdnged the face of Europe. But we shall close this 
article for the present, and reserve the nature and 
effects of this important revolution, to ^be considered, 
when, in a subsequent chapter, we shall speak of the 
present slate of Europe. 

25* 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

CONTUIUATlOlf or THE VFEW OT EUROPE* 
NORTH£Rlf POWER& 

THE northern powers, viz. Denmark, Sweden and 
Russia, may be considered under one head, as it re* 
lates to several essential articles of their general his- 
tory. They make no fieure in ancient history^ and 
very little in modern, till since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The Danes, indeed, under Canute* 
the Great, after freouently invading, conquered Eng- 
land in the eleventn century, and established a new 
dynasty. This was overthrown by William the Con- 
queror; and the Danes make no appearance worthy 
of notic^, till the fourteenth century : when, in 1397, 
Margaret, byjthe peace of Calmar, was acknowledged 
queen of Sweden, Denmark and Norway^ The great 
abilities, with which she acquired and'governed this 
immense dominion, gained her the tide of the Semi- 
ramis of the North. 

The political importance of Denmark has been 
gradually diminishing for several centuries. It has 
generally performed the oflSce of satellite to some of 
the chief luminaries of Europe; and its history will 
be found to afford little to profit or to please. 

The extremely imperfect view we have given of 
the North of Europe, renders it aecessary, that we 
enlarge a little, in Ibis place, to present to the reader, 

* It was principally bj Swein, the faUier of Cannte, Uiat the Eoglifk 
were cooqueredi and it is a question, whether Sireia should not be coo- 
tidered as Uie fir>t Danish kin^ of England.— It does not appear to be 
<|Qite cortect to say, that the Danish dynasty was overthrown by MTil- 
liam the Conqueror. On the death of Hardicannte, 25 years before the 
Conquest, the J^oish succession was set aside/and the Saxon line re- 
stored in the person of Edward the Confessor ; and the Saxoo line was 
continued in Harold, th« sacoessoc of Edward, whom WiUiaiD conquered 
•nd slew.— Ed. 
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a more general sketch of the history of Denmark and 
Sweden. And as we cannot delineate, at full length, 
even a skeleton of modern nations, we have judged it 
most useful to touch upon such parts of the histories 
of these nations, as are in themselves most important. 

When we turn our eyes toward the North of Eu- ^ 
rope, we have before ^§, to use the elegant exp^^ion 
of Dr. Robertson, "^le storehouse of nations/ and 
as it has been often called, " the northenr hive." 
The countries beyond the Rhine, extended north- 
wardly along the shofes of the Atlantic to the Scag- 
gerac sea, indeed, from the Adriatic to the Baltic, 
were anciently denominated Germany,; and those 
countries in the early times of IVljodern Europe were 
regarded as appendages of the German empire. The 
people of tliose countries, though extremely fierce and 
warlike, were of a grade of intellect far above mere 
savages. The Romans, in the height of their power, 
found them formidable enemies ; and they were, at 
length, the conquerors of Rome, and the founders of 
the'present nations of Europe. 

We seem almost compelled to believe, that the 
northern parts of Europe, were once more populous 
than they are at present ; and they certainly were 
far more warlike. If their populousness has expe- 
rienced a decline, it must probably have been owing 
to the frequency of their emigrations^ and toother 
causes of a less obvious nature. The refinements of 
modern times, in connexion with th^ nature of their 
climate and situation, have produced efiects on their 
governments, manners and customs, unfavorable to 
population and a martial spirit. On the one hand, 
they have not sufficient motives to industry ; without 
which their cold and sterile climate must render them 
indigent and wretched': and on the other, they have 
not sufficient exercise in arms, nor motive to war ; 
without which they must grow effeminate and cow- 
ardly. In the history of governmentSj nothing is 
more astonishing, than that the sovereigns ot nations 
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have not been impressed with this truth, that their' 
people will not be industrious without a motive, nor 
brave without an example. 

Denmark, which had made a figure under the great 
Canute, in the eleventh century, and given a new 
dynasty of monarchs to England, appears little more 
•in history for nearly two hundred years : w^hen, for a 
short time, it rose and became illustrious under a fe- 
male reign. Margaret was daughter of Waldemar 
111. king of Denmark. She had been married to 
Hacquin, king of Norway, who was the son of Magnus, 
king of Sweden. This commencement of her eleva- 
tion awakened that ambition, and began to display 
those powers, which soon made her the greatest 
monarch, which then had ever reigned in the North 
of Europe. / 

Olaus, the son of Margaret, in right of his father, 
inherited the crown of Norway, that of Sweden, by 
his grandfather, and that of Denmark, by his mother. 
For although those crowns were then elective, yet 
that election seldom deviated from the Jineal course, 
where there was a prospect of adequate abilitfes. 
But, Olaus dying, Margaret was chosen by the states 
of Denmark, who, already, had satisfactory proofs of 
her capacity to discharge the duties of that high sta- 
tion, while she had acted as queen regent of Norway, 
She was soon after elected queen of Norway. The 
Swedes, at this time, were governed by Albert of 
Mecklenburg, who having become odious by his 
tyrannies, thev made a tender of their crpwn and 
lenity to the illustrious Margaret. At the head of an 
army, she marched into Sweden, expelled her rival, 
and immediately took possession of the throne and 
government. 

Margaret, being now invested with the government 
of Norway, Sweden and Denmark, projected the 
scheme of the celebrated union of Calmar. At that 
place she assembled the states of the three kingdoms, 
and by their united voice, a solemn decree was passed, 
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the substance of which is comprised in the following 
articles : 

I. That Sweden, Denmark and Norway should 
thenceforth have but one sovereign: 

IL That the sovereign should be chosen alternate- 
ly by ^ach of these kingdoms^ and that the election 
snould be ratified by the other two : 

III. That each nation should retain its own law% 
customs privileges and dignities : 

IV. That the natives of one kingdom should not 
be raised to posts of honor or profit in another, but 
should be reputed foreigners out of their own country. 

A minute detail of the reign of Margaret will not 
be expected. It'^wHl be sufficient to observe, that, 
considering the age, in which she lived^the rude and 
barbarous nations, over whom-she swayed the sceptre, 
and the grand object she effected during her reign, 
few roonarchs have been more capable of sustaining 
the weight of empire. Hers was one of the three 
female reigns, which have -taken place in modern 
times, that will ever be illustrious in the annals of na- 
tions. The names of Margaret, Elizabeth and Cath- 
arine, at least are sufficient to rescue their sex from 
the indiscriminate imputation of weakness. 

The union of Calmar, which took place in the last 
year of the fourteenth century, {.hough it could not » 
but remain unshaken during the vigorous reign of 
Margaret, from its nature could not continue long. 
States and kingdoms cannot be permanently united, 
but by a union of interest, poKcy, manners and sen- 
timents. The evident partiality, which lyiargaret 
had shown for her Danish subjects, became so visible 
in Eric, her successor, as to excite a general odium 
throughout Sweden. The Swedes, accordingly re- 
volted from Denmark, and elected for their monarch 
Charles Canutson, descended from the family, of 
Bonde. Soon after, however, they re established the 
union of Calmar — thus revolting and returning again 
to their connexion three times m the space of about 
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fiAy years; fill at length they were conquered and 
enslaved, by Christian If. king of Denmark, known 
by the name of the Nero of the North* 

These Irevolutions and struggles p^radually diminish* 
ed the power of Denmark, and opened the way for 
the final separation, independence and elevation of 
Sweden. Of this, we shall give an account some* 
what more particular, which we take from RusselPs 
Modern Europe. 

In 1443 the Swedes revolted from Christian I. king 
of Denmark, and invested with the administration of 
their government, Steen Sture. The cause of this 
revolt may be clearly traced, in the extreme partiali- 
ty of the Danish monarchs to their own particular 
subjects, which ofien ltd them into acts of tyranny 
the most atrocious, and even subversive of the fun- 
damental article^ of the confederation of those king- 
doms. The succession of Sture's son to the regency 
of Sweden, although it was generally approved by the 
nation, was vigorously opposed by Gustavus Trolle, 
archbishop of iJpsal and primate of Sweden. This 
haughty prelate, whose father had been among the 
candidates for the regency, persisting in his opposi- 
tion to voun^ Sture^ administration, was at length 
besieged in his castle of Steeka, was taken prisoner, 
deposed by a diet of the kingdom, and stripped of all 
bis offices ecclesiastical and civil. 

Trolle, in his distress, made application to Leo X. 
a most powerful, accomplished ana ambitious pontiff. 
The pope, ready t# espouse the cause of ihe deposed 
primate, immediately excommunicated the regent and 
the party that adhered to him, consisting of most of 
the nobility of Sweden, The execution of this bull, 
Leo committed to the bloody Christian II. king of 
Denmark. The history of the following events, 
opens one of the most horrid scenes, recorded in the^ 
annals of mankind. 

Pursuant to thd order of Leo X. the king of Den^ 
mark invaded Sweden, with a powerful army. He 
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was encountered by the Swedes in great force, and 
met with so severe a check, that he was forced to 
change his plan of open hostilities for one of the most 
execrable and enormous treachery. He proposed to 
treat with the Swedish regent, and offered to proceed 
in person to Stockholm, provided the Swedes would 
deliver to him six noble youths, as hostages for 
his own safety. These terms were accepted ; and 
accordingly, six young men of illustrious birth, 
were delivered into the power of this bloody, per- 
fidious monster, and were put on board the Danish 
ileet. 

Christian, now supposing that he had all the advan- 
tage of the Swedes, necessary to bring them to any 
terms, instead of entering, as was proposed, into an 
amicable accommodation with the regent, immedi- 
ately carried the Swedish hostages prisoners to Den- 
mark. Of this number the celebrated Gustavus Vasa 
was one. Like the great Alfred of England, he 
learned in the school of adversity, those lessons of 
wisdom, temperance and fortitude, which afterwards 
enabled him to give law to the North of Europe. 

In the following year, 1520, Christian II. returned 
to the invasion of Sweden, with a still greater force. 
Steen Sture met and encountered him in West Goth- 
land ; but being entrapped in an ambuscade, was mor- 
tally wounded.. The army of Sweden immediately 
dispersed ; and the victorious Dane, thirsting for 
blood, marched dircctlv for Stockholm. On his arrival 
at the capital, he found nothing but terror,, irresolu- 
tion and despair among the Swedes. Trolle, howev- 
er, now resuming his archiepiscopal functions, under 
the conquering standard of Denmark, immediately 
proclaimed Christian king of Sweden. The victori- 
ous monarch affected the greatest possible clemency, 
and swore to govern Sweden, not as a conqueror, but 
in a manner mild and beneficent, as though he had 
been chosen by a regular diet of the empire, and by 
the voice of the people. 
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His coronation feast was mimptuous and superb. 
To this, all the senators,. grandees and nobility of 
Sweden were invited, and indeed allured by the ap- 
parent generosity, openness and munificence of the 
new king. After the feast had lasted three days, in 
the midst of the greatest security, hilarity and joy^ 
the archbishop reminded the king, that although he 
had pardoned all offences by a general amnesty, yet 
no satisfaction had been given to the pope, in whose 
holy name, he now demanded iustice. An army in- 
stantly rushed int« the hall, and secured all thej^ests 
that were obnoxious. The archbishop immediately 
opened his spiritual court, proceeded against them as 
heretics, and condemned them to death. A scaffold 
was erected before the palace gate; and ninety-four 
persons were executed ; among whom was Eric Yasa, 
father of the celebrated Gustavus, tvIio was at this 
time a prisoner in Denmark* 

Thus fell the nobility of Sweden, accused of no 
orime, but that of defending the liberties of their coun- 
try. And when we consider all the circumstances of 
this horrid butchery, and especially, that it laid claim 
to the sanction of Christ's benevolent religion, there 
is not a more shocking occurrence to be found in 
l)istory. The subsequent account of this barbarous 
tyrant leaves little room to doubt, that Divine Justice 
saw fit to make itself visible for hispunishment, ev^n 
in this world. Death often lurks in the insidious 
smiles of a tyrant ; and the voice of all history and 
of all experience loudly declares, that he is never to 
be trusted. 

It shall suffice to observe, that Christian II. soon 
experienced a total reverse of fortune. His ci^mes 
and cruelties rendered him odious to the people of 
his own kingdom. He was deposed by them, and 
compelled to flee, a wretched exile into the Low 
Countries. He endeavored in vain to obtain the as- 
sistance of Charles V. tiis brother-in-law j and after 
various struggles, died HMserably in prisonij "a fate,'' 
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says our author, " too gentle for so barbrtrous a ty- 
rant." Frederic, Duke of Holstein, Christian's uncle 
succcecTed fo the throne of Denmark and Nor«G^y\ 
and as for Sweden, she not only shook off the Danisn 
yoke; but we shall presently see her giving law to 
the North, and menacing the South of Europe. 

In the mean time, Gustavus Vasa, with the other 
five hostages, was treacherouslxJmprisohed in Den- 
mark, as before mentioned. {From prison, he soon 
found means to escape, and finairTjg" himself pursued, 
fied in disguise, and hid himself in the mines of Dale* 
carlia, where he labored for his. daily support with 
the miners. Among the rude inhabitants of that 
country, he soon began to attract a-Jmiration. They 
were charmed with his popular talents and winning 
address. His form was athletic, noble and command- 
ing; and his uncommon strength and agility gave him 
a ready ascendency among his rustic associates. Per- 
ceiving their utter detestation of the tyranny of the 
Danes, he took the opportunity of disclosing to them 
his extraction, at an annual feast. He m^de himself 
known, and offered himself as their leader, by a just 
war, to set his country free, and avenge the blood of 
her'tnost illustrious patriots. 

The people listened to him with astonishment ; and 
regarding him as a saviour sent from heaven, they 
flocked from all quarters to his standard. He immedi- 
ately attacked the Danish governor of the province ; 
and taking his castle by storm, put the Danes to the 
sword. In short, nothing could exceed the rapidity 
oThis motions; and in wars and revolutions, celerity 
1$ always the best insurance of success. Herrushed 
all oppositbn ; every impediment yielded to his genius, 
valor and good fortune, till he ascended the Swedish 
throne. His reign was one of the 'most illustrious 
in the annals of Europe* 

During this time, Christian, the Danish Nero, 
bad fallen, and, as already stated, was succeeded by 
Frederic of Holstein. Frederic in 1533 wassucceed- 

26 
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rd by Christian III. considered as one of the wisest 
and most Biniahlemonarchs of that kingdom* Sweden 
and Denmark were now both favored with great and 
virtuous princes, who made the happiness oftheir sub- 
jects their chief aim and highest glory. The pope, 
who had played such bloody games by the hands of 
hh atrocious instruments, now lost all ground in the 
North of Europe, and the Protestant religion was es- 
tablished both by Gustavus and Christian IIL in their 
respective kingdoms. 

The reign of Christian III. terminated with his 
life in 1558, and that of Gustavus Vasa, in 1560. 
Their memory is still, and will ever remain, dear to 
their subjects, and famous in history. Gustavus, in- 
deed, may be considered almost as the founder and 
father ol hi^ kingflom; very much resembling, as 
already noticed, the great Alfred of Endand. Hb 
reign was long and prosperous. For the space of 
nearly forty years, he maintained the glorious charac- 
ter of a patriot king. Though his contemporaries, 

(Charles V. Francis I. Henry VIII. and Solymao the 
Magnificent, reigned over fairer realms and morepol- 

• ishcd pecrpte, they merit a lower place in the temple 
of fame, than Gustavus Vasa. They involved their 
subjects in expensive wars, to gratify their own am- 
bition, and crushed them beneath a spiritual tyranny 
in doing honor to the BeasU But Gustavus rescued 
his people from a foreign yoke, diffused among them 
the arts and sciences, and delivered them from the 
Egyptian bondage of spiritual despotism. . 

Few events had, as yet, laid open the immense re- 
gions of Russia and Siberia to the view of history ; 
nor has that extensive country, till a late period, 
made any appearance in the concerns of Europe. 
As early as 1470, John Basilowitz I. grand duke of 
Muscovy, threw off the yoke of the Tartars, under 
which that country had long remained. He soon 
reduct^d Novogorod and Cassan, and received the 
imperial diadem of that country under the title of 
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Gear, which in their language signifies king or em- 
peror, aa that of Czarina does empress or queen- To 
these territories his grandson John Basilowitz II. 
added the extensive countries of Astracan and Siberia^ 
in 1 554. In this reign a treaty of commerce wa* 
formed between Russia and England, then governed 
by cjueen Elizabeth. 

The family of this prince soon becoming, in a man- 
ner, extinct, Russia was harassed with a rapid succes- 
sion of usurpers, and civil wars, till Michael Theo- 
dorowitz, son of Romanovv, bishop of Rostow, assum- 
ed the government; and was able in 1618, to es- 
tablish a peace with Sweden and Poland. This 
Michael, by the mother's side, was descended frmn 
the Czar John Basilowitz; and in his prrson was 
again established the ancient dynasty. Alexius suc- 
ceeded his father Michael. He left his dominions to 
his son Theodore, both improved and extended. 
Theodore on his death bed, appointed Peter, his half 
brother, as his successor, to the exclusion of his owq 
brother and sister, Ivan and Sophia. This was he, 
who was afterwards called Peter the Great. As on 
the death of Theodore, Peter was very young, Ivan 
and Sophia endeavored to exclude him from the 
throne. Various struggles were elicited ^ and the 
existence of the empire seemed to be threatened by-^ 
the prospect of civil wars, and the most violent com- 
motions. The fortune of Peter, however, at length 
triumphed ; and after publicly executing above 3,000 
of the malcontents, he found himself in quiet posses- 
sion of the throne. 

When Providence designs to make a great man, 
some door is generally opened for his doing some- 
thing almost peculiar to himself. The illustrious 
course pursued by Peter, was struck out by his owa 
surprising genius, even while unaided either by ele- 
gant literature, or that speculation, which is the result 
of long experience. (In 1697, he retired from his em- 
^ pire, and travelled as a private gentleman in the rcti- 
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nae of three embassadors, with a view of vistini; 
various nations of Europe, and especialljf those most 
famed for industry, economy and the important and 
Obeful arts. At Amsterdam, he made a considerable 
stay, where, as incredible as it may seem, -he entered 
himself in one of the principal dock yards, as a com- 
mon laborer, and fared like other journeymen. At 
the same time, he engaged with the utmost applica- 
tion in the study of navigation, commerce, surgery 
and the various branches of natural philosophvP^ 

Thence he passed into England, where king William 
received him with marks of respect, due to the impe- 
rial traveller and student. In England he completed 
his knowledge in naval affairs ; and, after the expira- 
tion of nearly two years, he returned to Russia, ac- 
companied by several men skilled yi the arts and 
scieitces. 

•The whole life of Peter was spent in the rapid for- 
mation and still more astonishing execution of those 
^rand schemes, which may be said to have given ex- 
istence to one of the most extensive empires, ever 
known. But before we proceed farther with this his- 
tory, it will be proper to call the reader's attention 
once more to the history of Sweden. 

Gustavus Vasa, of whose life and character we 
have taken some notice, was succeeded in the Swe- 
dish throne successively by his sons Eric and John* 
The former, far diOerent in his character from his 
father, was deposed in 1568, and the latter died in 
1592, leaving his kingdom to his son Sigismund, al- 
ready kine of Poland. Sigismund, in attemptine to 
re-establish the Catholic religion, was also deposed by 
the Swedes in 1600, and his uncle, Charlos IX. wa3 
elevated to the throne* The son and successor ot* 
Charles IX. was the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus. 

(n 161 1, Gustavus, upon his father's death, was de-^ 
clared of age, and ascended the throne, though only 
in his eighteenth year, tiis kingdom, on his acces* 
•ion, was enfeebled by a partial subjection to Den4 
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mark, which had existed since the times of the great 
Margar^. He found its internal concerns in the ut- 
most dlsordeu:^-distracted by divisions, and torn by 
intestine broils^> All his neighbors, the Danes, the 
Poles, and Rtr^ians, were at war with him, and had 
already infested his territories with great armies, 
taking encouragement from his youth and inexpe- 
rience, and the known weakness of his kingdom. 
The great Adolphus, on this occasion, showed how 
far the power of genius transcenda^ven experience 
itself, and all the ardficial acqui^Sments that are 
within the reach of man. > At one effort, he dispelled 
the storm of invasion4*^t another he silenced all in- 
testine commotions. Before him, went victory and 
triumph ; and tranquillity and order marked his foot- 
steps. His enemies, every where met with defeat 
and disgrace, while he extended his conquests, hum- 
bled all his neighbors, and nearly made himself maS" 
tcr of Russia. 

' Soon after this, by the policy of Cardinal Richlieu, 
as already mentioned, Gustavus was appointed head- 
of the Protestant league^I^r opposing and humbling 
the house of Austria.? His life opens one of the most 
amazing series of s|rtendid actions, recorded in histo- 
ry ; and when we consider the power of the enemies, 
-whom he as uniformly conquered, as encountered, we 
shall see reasons for corf^aring him with /Hannibal, 
if not preferring him to that great warrior^ Finding 
no equal in the North, he bent his course southwardly, 
and by a course of victories, penetrated the heart of 
Germany. He defeated the famous Coupt Tilly, the 
Austrian general, long thought invincible ; and gain- 
ed a victory equally complete over his successor 
Walstein. But this victory cost him his life. He 
was unfortunately killed, after the field was won ; and . 
with his dying breath, made the prophetic declara* 
tion, that he had sealed the liberties of Germany with 
his blood. Had he lived, it is thought he would 
have put a period ta the German empire. 

2a* 
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'The virtues and abilities of no hero or conqueror, 
shone with greater lustre afier his death, than did 
those of Gustavus Adolphuy Thej long survived 
hiui in the armies, which h^rained, and* in the gen* 
erals which he formed. The names of Bernard, 
Torstension, Bannier, Wrangel and some others, will 
be celebrated to the latest posterity. Those generals 
continued the war after the death of Gustavus, and 
ga%'e a blow to the power of the house of Austrb, 
which it has never fullj recovered. Oxenstiem, the 
first minster of Gustavus, who managed the affairs ci 
Sweden during the minority of Christians, his dau^h* 
tor and successor, by his consummate skill, enabled 
that princess, in a measure, to dictate the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. 

With the great Gustavus and his generals^ the 
fame and prosperity of Sweden seemed to expire. 
Christiana, in 1654, six years after the peace of 
Westphalia, resigned her crown to her cousin Charles 
Gustavus. The life and adventures of this celebrated 
princess, exhibit the most surprising extremes of 
mngnauimity and weakness— of elcvatbn of mind, 
and perversion of taste. The adventures, through 
which she passed, would furnish ample materials for 
the writer of romance. 

Charles Gustavus, who was the tenth of that name, 
was a prince of confide rdl)le abilities, and gained 
some advantages in a war with Poland ; but his reign 
lasted only six years. He died in 1660, and was sue* 
ceeded in his government by his son Charles XI. who 
was an odious and impolitic tyrant. So far from 
imitating the examples of several of his illustrtoos 
predecessors, he used his utmost power to oppress 
and enslave his people. During his long reign, thougii 
apparently successful in several wars, his kingdom 
and the Swedish name were falling from that import 
tant and splendid rank, they once held in Europe. 

In Ifidf, by the death of Charles XI. the throne of 
Sweden was left vacant to the famous Charles XIL 
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bisBon and successor, than whoin,/robably, no mortal 
man ever breathed more constantly the spirit of wah 
But, instead of possessing the great qualities of Va^a 
and Adolphus, he seemed capable of nothing but w^r 
and conquest. /Headlong as a tiger, he rushed forward, 
as if only solicitous to nght, with very little regard to 
prospects of advantagl^ or the favorable moment. 

While such a tig;cir, however, was about to be let 
loose in the North of Europe, a lion, if we may keep 
Bp the metaphor, was prepared still fi/rther north, to 
keep him at bay, and set bounds to his lawless rage. 
Peter, justly styled the Great, had just returned to his 
own dominions, enriched with discoveries and im- 
provements, calculated to did him in the grand 
scheme of civilizing the North of Europe and Asia, 
¥^hen Charles XII. though but eighteen years of age, 
ascended the throne of Sweden. The views of 
Charles relative to the conquest of Russia, may well 
be compared with those of Alexander in relation to 
the Persian empire. But had Charles acted with that 
prudent caution, which governed Alexander's counsels 
and movements, be might have avoided those disas* 
ters, which ruined himself and his kingdom, even 
though he bad failed in the main object of his ambition. 
\ The wars of Charles, however, were tremendous ; 
and his name soon became terrible through the 
world. But he was too rash and impetuous to exe- 
cute his plans by means wbiih were necessary to give 
permanence to hi« success. He fought in all direc- 
tions, and was generally victorious. He humbled all 
his adversaries except one^ and struck terror into all 
bis neighbors. He dethroned Augustus, king of Po- 
land, new modelled the government of that kmgdom, 
and caused Stanislaus, a creatui*e of his own, to be 
invested with that sovereignty. But his whole plan 
of operations may be clearly traced to his great de- 
sign of subduing Russia,' which issued tn the batde of 
Pultowa, fought on the llth of July, 1709. With a 
l^ief ^etch of the circumstances leading to thia de«^ 
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cisive battle between Charles and Peter, we shall 
close this article, and refer the reader to the details 
of the events in the history of those times. While 
Charles, mad with his design of becoming a second 
Alexander and conquering all mankind, was with the 
utmost diligence preparing the way for bis operations 
against Peter, the latter by a stretch of masterly poli- 
cy unequalled in its kind, was widening his resources, 
fortifying his power, improving his immense empire, 
and strengthening the basis of his throne. The vie* 
torious standard of Charles, in 1707, which had been 
displayed in. Saxony to the terror of all Germany, 
was removed, and again seen in Poland. Thither at 
the head of 43,000 men, Charles now proceeded to 
oppose the Russian arms, which during his absence 
haa been employed in favor of Augustus the dethron- 
ed monarch. From Lithuania, where he had for 
some time been, Peter directed his march toward the 
river Boristhenes, avoiding for the present a general 
battle with the Swedish hero. So near were the two 
armies, that Charles arrived in the city of Grodno, 
on the same day that Peter left it. But the pursuit 
was in vain. 

The sovereign of Russia on this occasion displayed 
that wisdom and prudence, which scem(kl the prelude 
to his future triumph. Finding himself in his own 
dominions, and justly fearing the consequences of so 
terrible a conflict, as se^ed approaching, he sent an 
embassy to the king of Sweden with proposals of 
peace. Charles returned for answer, that he would 
treat with him at Moscow. The Czar's remark, 
when this haughty answer was brought him, gives us 
a trait of the character of the two rivals. " My 
brother Charles,'' said he, " always affects to play 
the Alexander; but I hope he will not find mc a Da- 
rius." The celerity of his retreat defeated all hopes 
of overtaking him; and the Swedish monarch con- 
soled himself by pursumg his march toward Moscow. 
But m Msy he found no small difficulty. His army 
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«uffefed incredible hardships in pursuing the course 
of the Czar, who, aware of his approach, had des- 
troj'ed all means of subsistence, and indeed almost 
everj vestige of human habitation. Vast forests, mo- 
rasses and extensive solitudes presented before them 
scenes of desolation, and the alarming prospect of 
destruction. Through these dreary wastes, the Rus- 
sians moved with safety, being in their own country, 
and led by a great commander, who knew well how 
to avail himself of his own resources, and to leave 
behind him nothing to facilitate the progress of his 
pursuer. 

Charles, though now determined to march to Mos- 
cow, was compelled to alter his line of n^arch, and 
by a more circuitous course to pass through places, 
whence some supplies might be derived for his army, 
now nearly perishing with fatigue and want of every 
necessary. The North of Europe abounds with vast 
forests and trackless wilds, almost impassable even in 
the summer season, and now clothed with double 
horrors by the approricb of winter. The ablest of- 
ficers of his army remonstrated against penetrating 
those inhospitable climes in the winter season. Count 
Piper, on whom he had ever placed much depen- 
dence, earnestly recommentled it to him to remain in 
the Ukraine, a province lying along the river Boris- 
thenes, till the winter, which at that time was in- 
tensely severe, was past. He, however, crossed that 
river, and advanced to the banks of the Dlsna, be- 
yond which, he perceived a Russian army posted to 
resist his passage. 

He crossed, however, and continued his march, 
making a slow progress into the Russian territories. 
Hovering parties of the enemy added continual sur- 

ise to his painful and perilous march ; and num- 
1 rsof his men daily perished through the inclem- 
' cy of the season. Wearing away the winter in 

ose frosty regions, he at length arrived on the 10th 
L_ May at the town o{<|*uitowa, where was an impor- 
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tanl m^^azine of stores and necessariees,of which the 
Swedish armj was in great want. But Pultowa was 
defended by a garrison of 9000 Russi nib; and the 
Czar himself lay not very far distant, with an army 
of 70,000 men. 

The attack of Charles upon this place, which was 
strongly fortified, was one of the most daring enter- 
prises ever attempted by any commander. For that 
reason, he could not be dissuaded from so rash a mea- 
sure. In spite of every effort of the Swedes, the 
town could not be reduced before the arrival of the 
Czar with his main army; and Charles, although 
wounded in his heel by a musket ball, determined to 
give him battle. He ordered his army to advance 
and attack the Russian camp. The Swedes, long 
inured to victory, made a formidable onset, and not - 
without impression ;the Russian cavalry was broken, 
but soon rallied behind the infantry. The king of 
Sweden, borne in a litter, animated his troops, and 
displayed all the talents of the soldier and hero* But 
he contended against superior fortune. On the side 
of Peter, there was equal skill and bravery with 
greater numbers. The Swedes fought with astonish- 
ing fury for two hours, but were exposed in the face 
of a tremendous train of artillery,*^'hich the Czar, 
whose arrangements for the battle wejf masterly, had 
opened upon them. Their charge upon the Russian 
line proved ineffectual; and their defeat, which was 
inevitable, was only announced by their destruction. 
9000 Swedes fell on the field of battle ; and the army 
of Charles was utterly ruined. Charles himself, with 
a small party of horse, escaped with difficulty, and 
hastily crossing the Boristhenes, fled with a few 
attendants to Bender, a town in Moldavia, in the 
Turkish dominions. 

Charles XII. never recovered from this humbling 
stroke, which seemed for a while to give respite to 
the North of Elurope ; and was certainly followed by 
vast conse^Mj^ces to that part of the globe. But there 
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never was a more restless man than Charles. He 
continued U> struggle, negptiate and fight as long as 
he continued to breathe ;<^]uch wns about nine years 
from the battle of Pultowa^ For a particular ac- 
count of the various fortunes' and adventures of this 
extraordinary prince, the reader is recommended to 
peruse Voltaire's history of him. As already noticed, 
he threw himself into the power of the Turks, de- 
termining never to return to his own dominions, but 
as a conqueror. He persevered in this ^ef^olution, for 
several years; but was compelled to break it at last. 
Constantly fomenting intrigues, commotions and wars 
in all directions, he could never lay aside his design 
against Russia, nor indeed his hope of* subduing that 
mighty empire. 

Thus p issed the life of Charles, till in December, 
1718, he was killed before the town of Fredericshall;"*^ 
in Norway, by a cannon ball. After he was struck 
b^ the ball, he only had time to lay his hand upon 
his sword, grasping which he expired. 

All historians, who speak of him, allow him to have 
been one of the most extraordinary men who ever 
lived. Had his prudence been equal to his courage, 
energy and ambition , he would have equalled if not 
excelled all other conquerors, ^he disasters of his 
reign gave a blow to Sweden, which she has never 
recovered. She has been declining during the last 
century, iSnd has now become but a secondary power 
in Europe^ 

Peter the Great, happily delivered from so trouble- 
some and dangerous a neighbor, for the remaindei' of 
bis reign, had little to frustrate his favorite schemes for 
improving his empire. He built a city at the head of 
the gulf of Finland, which, he determined, should bear 
his name. In the space of a century, Petersburg has 
become one of the most splendid cities in the world. 
Peter displayed the grandeur of his mind more 4p the 
arts of peace, than of warj) He projected a union 
between the river Dwina, the Wqlga'e^ Tanais, thus 
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tojppen a commonicaton between 4be Baltic, Euxine, 
Caspian and Northern seas, in short, no prince, ever 
did more to enlighlefi,ifii|Srove and adorn his empire. 
Peter was succeeded bj his wife Catharine I. nnd 
she, by Peter II* nho, after a short reign, died in 1730 
of the small pox. He was grandson to Petrr the 
Great, whose direct male line, in him, was extinct. 
The throne was next filled by Anne, second daughter 
to Ivan, eldest brother to Peter the Great. She was 
succeeded by Elizabeth, daughter to Peter the Great; 
Elizabeth, by her nephew Peter III. and he, by his 
wifeCartharme II. a princess of A nhalt-Zerbstj.w hose 
reign almost ecliped the glory of that of Peter the 
Great. She was succcf dr d by hrr son Paul, and he 
by the present emperor Alexander. 



CHAPTER VIII.. 

COHTIVUATION OP THE VIEW OF EUROPE. 

t 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE history of most nations is but the history of 
war and dcstruciion to the human race. The mind 
is perfectly fntigurd and disgusted in reading of noth- 
ing but fighting, killing, murder, treason and desola- 
tion. In the history of England, the mind is often 
relieved with a most pleasing variety of prospect. It 
is the history of arts and sciences, of philosophy and 
government, of commerce and agriculture ; and, to 
show, that the English people arc of one blood, and 
of one spirit with ^ther nations, there is also the his- 
tory of revolutions, of treasons, plots, massacres and 
desolating wars.* But the English people exhibit a 

* Becidei foreign wars ioQumerable and almost incessant, the English 
bare had, according to the enumeration of Le Sage, 16 civil wars and 9 
reli&ioui commotions, wince the Conquest. In the language of Gold- 
■mith, Rng^land maj well be deoomioated a land cf scholars and a nvrst 
^Mfms.^Ed, 
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surprising and illustrious example(of m »ntal energj 
and excellence. Thej have been able to give Iran* 
scendent importance to a comparatively small island 
and that for a long time. 

Great Britain is an island much smaller than Bor- 
neo, or Madagascar, or Niphon, or some others, ' 
which might be named : yet^for nearly twenty cen- 
turies, it has holden an important rank among the 
nations of the earth, and is now mistres9jof>tiie sea* 
In a former chapter, we have noticedlEgbert, at the 
head of, the Saxon heptarchy, about the year 800. 
The successors of Egbert were exceedingly harassed 
/hy the Danes^who at length planted themselves on 
the sea coa^t, and seized all the finest parts of Eng-* 
land. 

(/the great Alfred^ the deliverer of his countyi and 
as he is styled, the father of t^e English constitution, 
was the grandson of Egbert. ,j^When all was given up 
for lost, and the Danes were considered as masters of 
England, the " immortal Alfred'^ suddenly broke from 
his concealment, where he had, for some years, been 
hidden in the deepest disguise and remotest recesses. 
He erected the standard of his native country, which 
soon became a rallying point. With a small body of 
men he encountered and defeated the Danes. The 
rapid rumor of hi$ success drew multitudes to his 
standard. The Danes were every where defeated, ^.^ 
and, in a short time, expelled fi'om the islandv 

Perhaps no monarch ever more justly deserved the 
title o{ Father of his country^ than Alfred. After the 
incessant wars had subsided, which made him power- 
ful and independent; he set himself, with the greatest 
energy and industry, to improve his kingdom. He 
founded the university of Oxford, in 895 ; he rebuilt 
the city of London ; he divided England in counties, 
hundreds, &c.^iie revived fhe trial by jury, and gave 
dignity, purity and despatch to the courts, of justlce")fe 
in a word, it may be said, that he did his utmost to 
\diffuse individual happiness among his people, as well 
27 
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as tc^^ive his kingdom the external marks of dignity 
and splendor* 

The reign of Alfred was long and prosperous. No 

Erince was ever more beloved by his subjects ; and 
e died in peace, full of days, and covered with 
glory, in 901. 

Tiie successors of Alfred^or more than a centuryjy 
were employed in wars wich the Danes/with various/ 
but, at len^h, with declining success* In the first 
part of the eleventh century* Canute ifie Great, king 
of Denmark, completed the conquest of England, and 
established himself on the English throne. In 1035, 
be Uft his dominions to Harold, who, after a short 
and inglorious reign, was succeeded by-Hardicanute, 
in whom the Danish race of kings became extinct ; 
when the ancient line was restored. 

The Saxon race was restored in the person of fid- 
ward the Copfessoi); but in him waa agairy deprived 
of the crown.* In 1066, he was succeededmy Harold 
the Usurpcll the son of the famous Goowm, earl of 
Kent. ' 

The British crown seemed now to be unsettled, 
and, in a measure, at the disposal of the common 
cbantes of war. ^William of Normandy, ja prince of 
great territorial resources, and of still greater abili- 
ties for war, prepared to assert his claim to it — a very 
specious claim, mdeed, hut the oridn of all monar- 
cnical claims ; for, as Brennus told the Roman em- 
bassadors, ^^ The right of conquerors lies in their 
swords,'' William's claim was grounded wholly in 
his power;! and he was successful. Accompanied by 
many soldiers of fortune, whom the fame of his abili- 
ties and the splendor of his enterprise had draWn from 
all parts of Europe, he made a formidable descent 
upon the English coast, and landed without opposi- 

* Harold wat a Saxon, though not of the Royal family.^ Ed. 

f William profe»sed to found his claim to the English crovrn upon 
the will of Edward tbe confessor, though it doea not appear, that Edward 
aver expressed any such will in writing. — Ed.* 
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lion. He was soon met by Harold at thte head also 
of a powerful army. Few fields have been more 
sharply disputed : arguments of great strength were 
used on both sides. Their claims and great exer- 
tions, in point of merit, as well as in point of strength, 
were nearly equal. Each of the^ rivals, as well as 
many of their followers, had the same grand objects 
in view ; each fought for life, crown, empire, honor, 
glory and everlasting fame. The eyes of all Europe 
were anxiously turned toward the scene ; and the pen 
of the historian was ready to transmit the event to un- 
' born ages. Great bravery was displayed on both sides. 

Harold fell in battle, and William seized, without 
further opposition, the august prizei^ He found it, 
however, more difficult to retain, than to acquire, the 
crown of EnglandV' He was kept in continual alarms, 
and his life was -endangeredT by daring plots and con- 
spiracie^r His jealousies of the English people, 
wbiclrhtrre not increased without cause, occasioned, 
universal alterations in the internal police of the 
kingdom, ^e deeply infringed the ancient cbnstitu- 
lion ; and, at length breaking over all restraint,' he 
caused innumerable confiscations ; and, by suborned 
evidence, the most unjust and cruel attainders of 
treason. He nearly exterminated the ancient no- 
bility, and by degrees, effected a conversion of the 
property of the whole kingdom. • 

From the times of William ^the Conqueror, 'to the 
reign of Henry VIII. the history of England"presents 
a variegated and interesting scene. The Henries 
and Edwards were,(gencraTly, both statesmen and 
warriors^, Ft will be impossible to go into a particu- 
lar consideration of their respective reigns ; but we 
must beg the reader's permission to pass over this 
ven^ considerable period, with a few general remarks. 

During this period, the struggles between the three 
orders, viz. the kijig, lords and commons,' were in- 
cessant, and, at times, had well nigh involved the 
kingdom in rum The great and powerful lord^ 
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were often too powerful for the crown, and for the 
commons. Tbey held their castles and strong for- 
tri'ssrs in all parts of the island ; and, where a union 
happened to combine their strength, they seemed of- 
ten to bid fair to do, as Poland has since done to its 
own utter ruin — that is, to overturn the throne, and 
enslave the people. Of all governments in the world, 
perhaps anf aristocracy^ is the worst. It is like a 
hydra with a' hundred'^eads 5 it is restless, because 
ambitious, and weak, because disunited ; it is misera- 
ble, because experienced without virtue; and con- 
temptible, because wise and crafty without power. 
The time proper for action is consumed in delibera- 
tion ; and the lucky moment passes unimproved. 

While the English government leaned chiefly to- 
ward this forrovuhe nation was feeble and liable to 
innumerable divisions; and, owing to this cause, had 
been easily subjugated by the Saxons, Danes,and Nor- 
mans. The undue power and influence of the great 
lords, remained firm and unshaken, and must nave 
ultimately termi^iatcd in the ruin of the nation, had it 
aol received a fatal blow by the policy of Henry VII. 
who so far abolished the feudal tenures, as to enable 
the nobility' and great peers of the realm, to alienate 
their landed estates, which before his time, they could 
DOU This occasioned a change, and a much wider 
distribution of property, and had a tendency to pro- 
duce a juster balance in the powers of government. 
The extraordinary abilities, fortunes and charac- 
ters of several of the English monarchs, contributed 
greatly to establish, unite, and dignify the nation, 
erhaps no nation in Europe, at this early periody 
was governed so ably and so wisely. Several of the 
Henries and of the Edwards were men of the most 
consummate abilities. We have ali*eady mentioned 
Henry V. With his name we may associate that of 
Edward III. who/is called the father of the English 
constitution. He was equally great in war ; and 
held, during his glorious reign, no less the confidence 
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and veneration of his subjects, than the dread of his 
enemies^ 

It was the peculiar felicity of England, ^o derive 
benefit from their worst, as well as from their best and 
ablest princes^ ^^^J had several kings, who would 
answer well to be put upon the blacklist of Roman 
emperors. But, even those disgraceful reigns were 
directly or indirectly productive of good. . In the 
contemptible and inglorious reign, of ^king Johrj^' 
was laid the corner stone of English TTBerty — the 
main pillar of that mighty fabric of power, wealth, 
political wisdom and safety, which has enabled the 
people of that island to hold, at times, the balance 
of Europe; and by which they now hold the em- 
pire of commerce and navigation, and are able to 
unfurl their triumphant flag throughout the whole 
world of waters. 

The Magna Charta or Great Chart is a bill of rights^ 
founded on the most obvious principles of natural and 
civil justice; and regarding it as a human invention, 
among all the nations of me world, if we except the 
United States, nothing can oe found either in ajjcicnt 
or modern times, equal or comparable to it*/. It de- 
monstrates that, even in the 13th centMjjy, the ¥nglish 
nation far excelled Greece and Rome in^lto^itical wis« 
dom and virtue. And the constitutions afi'd bills of 
rights in our own happy country, are but children 
from that illustrious parent. Whether the English 
nation are as wise in the 19th, as they were in the 
13th century, the writer does not pretend to say. 
They doubtless, need as much wisdom. 

There is, perhaps, no reign recorded in the annals 
of history, more weak and miserable, or of much 
greater length, than that of Henry VL Yet the 
struggles and revolutions during that tempestuous 
reign, were, by no means, the convulsions of death j 
but, if we may use a phrase sometimes used by phy- 
sicians, they were the vis medicatrix natural^ ipf the 

* Tb« healing power qf nature.-*E<)< 

37* 
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kingdom. Old Warwick, the Idt^-fnaker^ was tbeo 
alive ; and queen Mamret could well fi^bt the bat^^ 
ties of her husband. The invincible spirit of the na* 
tion was often roused ; nor was it restored to Iran* 
quillitj, without laying some stone in the national 
fabric, which was destined, for manj ages, to resist 
the billows of time. 

In the period now before us, the reader of English 
history, will find his attention drawn to one of the 
most extraordinary civil wars, in which any nation 
was ever engagecT. It was conation between the 
house of York and Lancaster, ^r the crown of Eng- 
land. Both descended from the ancient royal line. 
These wars, after having embroifed the kingdom 0ur- 
ing^ several successive reigns) and^ cost much bUk>d 
and treasure, were happily ended Qn the accession <rf 
H^nry Vll. to the throne, in whoml>oth claims were 
unitea.) 

Mo monarch ever mounted the English throne un- 
der greater advantages, than Henry VIII. It is sup- 
posed, that his father, ^ij^ time of his death, pos- 
sessed more readypaney, than all the other mon- 
archs of Europej^is kingdom was powerful , united, 
and at peacgBlth the neighboring powers. His 
treasury ji^Hull ; and he was himself a prince of 
great atmlnes. But Henry, with all these advan- 
tages, was a vain, odious, unprincipled tyrant. His 
pnde and vanity could be measured by nothing but 
each other; because they were both unbounded. 
He was fafee, cruel, capridous, fickle, and of a tem- 
per overrun with the meanest jealousy, and the most 
vindictive resentment. His tyranny seemed always 
to flow from mere malice and depravity^ 

Providence, however, employed him as an instru- 
ment to humble the pride of a still greater tyrant, 
than himself, the Roman pontiff. His most celebrated 
exploits,(for he never seemed^rabitious of war,) were 
his matrimonial connexions and dissentions, his sepa- 
ration from the church of Rome,^is founding the 
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English church by making himself and successors the 
head of it, (a temporal head to a spiritual bodj, ) and 
his composing a prayer book and forms of worship 
for the sam^ 

The support which Luther's j*eformation in Ger- 
many received, from several of the most powerful 
princes of the empire, had already made a great and 
irretrievable infraction upon the See of Rome. But 
an event took place in England, which gave a still 
'more deadly wound to Popery. Henry VIII, had 
conceived an attachment to Ann Boleyn, a young lady 
of his court, of great beauty and accomplishments. 
But be found it impossible to marry, and make her 
the partner of his throne, without finding a pretext 
for divorcing his queen, Catharine of Spam ; and he 
soon found one to his wish. Before he married her, 
she had been the wife of his brother Arthur. The 
king's conscience suddenly grew remarkably suscepti- 
ble on the occasion, and he shuddered at the idea of 
having lived so long in the horrid sin of incest. The 
matter, however, was no*sponer suggested, than all 
imputations vanished. It appeared that his marriage 
was legal, and that nothing existed^ which could, m 
the slightest degree, tarnisU the reputation of his vir- 
tuous queen. ^ 

But what satisfied others, could by no means satisfy 
Henry. His conscience grew more clamorous; and 
his scruples every day increased.* Finding he could 
effect nothing at home, he made application ta the 
pope for a dispensation of divorcement. The pope, 
after a full hearing of the cause, rejected the applica- 
tion in the most peremptory terms, tienry persisted. 
The pope threatened. Henry divorced his queen 
and married the lady Ah'tr. The pope thundered a 
bull of excommunication against him, and laid his 
kingdom under an interdict, absolving his subjects 

» It is probable, Uiat, at first, the scruples of Henry were altogether 
hypocritical ; but that afterwards, he was really convincecUbat hts odti- 
nexiuQ with CathArine wa^ unlawful. —£^, 
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from tbeir allegiance. Henry, on his part, met the 
poppas bull by another bull as stout, ana excommuni- 
cated the pop^ Thus the separation of England 
from the Romish church, began ; and various causes, 
of a more pure and laudable nature, gave it strength 
and stability. 

The cruelty anS crimes of Henry increased pro- 
gressively with his years. The noblest blood of Eng- 
land flowed to satisfy his savage barbarity of heart. 
Even the beauteous Ann Boleyn, whom he had mar- 
ried and raised to his throne, found neither in her 
charm» nor virtues, any security, from the icalousj 
and rage of this tpfernafmonster. Upon a slight sus- 
picion of inconstancy to the kin^ she suffered death, 
but we \9\]\ not waste the readers time in tracing the 
atrocities of a villain of the first magnitude, who, con* 
sidering his superior, advantages, deserves to sink into 
the shades of eternal infamy, ^n thousand degrees 
below Nero or Domttiani 

The death of Edward VL in his 1 6th year, left the 
throne vacant to "Maryj who was justly styled the 
Bloody Mary. Her administration was distinguish- 
ed by nothing but weakness and cruelty. The names 
of persecution were lighted up all over the kingdom ; 
and the naoiftf of DonnerandGardinciywill descend, 
with infamy to all posterity, as being the base instru- 
ments of her cruelties. 

Mary died in 1 558 ; and her short and inglorious 
reign was followed by one of a character opposite in 
all respects.* Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VllLby 
Ann Boleyn, succeeded her sister Mary, in her^Mj? 
year, and continued to govern England 45 years^ 
The chief traits of her administration were energy, 
sagacity, a good share of justice^ able counsels, a pro* 
found and extensive policy, and what Cicero calls fe- 
licity, or good fortune.) Few monarchs ever held the 

• Perfaapi the idea, that g^oodness ig a comtituent of grcatnepf , led the 
MuCaor to form an opinion of Elizabeth, by many degrees too favxirabjiew 
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reins of government with a stronger, more steady, or 
more cautious hand^^than queen Elizabeth; yet with 
all these were blended, it is saic^ slight tinge of 
vanity of her sex, and of the arbitrary cruelty of her 
father. 

Under such an administration, as might be natu- 
rally expej£ted, many important objects were accom- 
plished. ;The internal structure of the English gov- 
ernment received vast accessions of strength and per- 
fection. The reformation, begun by Henry VlII. 
and attempted to be destroyed by Mary, was render- 
ed permanent under the reign of Elizabeth; the 
Protestant cause in Europe received countenance, 
credit and support from so powerful a friend. Con- 
fusion was poured upon the gloomy counsels and san- 
guinary designs of Philip II. ; and the English navy 
acquired universal respectability by its brilliant vic- 
tories over the Spanish fleets 

Elizabeth was succeeded by James VI. of Scotland, 
and I. of Englan4i under whose crown was united 
the sovereignty (^ the British island. The only great 
exploit in which James excelled other men, was his 
'discovering the powde^ 'plot; which would, other^^ 
wise, have esca^^ied the sharpest eyes in England. 

SThe Catholic faction had contrived to bury 36 bar- 
rels of gun- powder under the parliament house, where 
the kings, lords, and commons were, on a certain day, 
to be convened. The plot, though entrusted to nearly 
a hundred persons, had been kept a profound secret 
for eighteen months ; and was, within a few days of 
its consuqimation, when a certain member of the par- 
liament, received an anonymous letter, of the most 
singular contents, warning him to abstain from at- 
tending the parliament. The letter was communi- 
cated to the king, who laid it before his privy coun- 
cil. When all were at a loss, and many 'concluded 
- it to be a mere ridiculous whim, the king gave it as 
his opinion, that a plan was laid to blow up the par- 
liament with gun-powder. On searching the vaults 
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of the boose, tbe powder was fouml; and 6uj 
Fanlcps, a daring villian, was tak^%viih tbe matches 
in his pockrt, for firing the magHdat* 

James, with all the piide of-eey'alty, which any 
mon^ircb needs, had neither genius nop ability to 
govern. Tbe cflptrast between him and Elizabeth, 
wns striking. ^Icwas weak, superstitious, timid and 
of course, jealous* His administration laid the foun- 
dhiion for the ffiH^foHunes and fall of bw succcsso^ ^ 
Charles I. who succeeded him in 1625. 

The revolution of Cromwell, and the history of 
England since that time, are generally well under- 
stood. To enter particularly into the several im- 
portant articles of that recent period, would protract 
this work far beyond our original design. We must 
therefore pass it over with a few general remarks; 
and only add here, that Charles I. Tell a sacrifice to 
his own folly and imprudence' in CromwelPs revolu^ 
tion. After Cromwell^ Charles IL recovered his 
father's crown and dominions, /amcs IL^ucceeded 
him — a prince less wicked, indeed, thaTTnis brother, 
Charles II. ^ but more weak and foolish, than his 
father) Charles I. He was deposed, and succeeded 
byi'William, prince of Orahgei William was suc- 
ceeded by Ann, and she by GfOrge I. 11. and III. 

Cromwell's revolution, professedly set on foot in 
the cause of freedom, seems to be a convincing proof, 
that a limited monarchy is that form of government, 
above all others, best adapted to the character of the 
English nation. It is 6aid by judge Blackstone^e 
reader may judge how justly, that the English g^'- 
ernment comprises the excellencies, and'excludes the 
defects of the three leading Jbrms of governmenl>. 
There is a monarch, whose pMfogative is limited; 
an aristocracy, whose powers are defined ; and a de- 
mocracy, whose privileges are guarded. If their 
theory is bettt r than their practice, they are not alone. 

1 he English nation have exhibited one mark of 
wisdom, energy and virtue, above all other iiatipns» 
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After so great, so dangerous, so wasting a revdtiition, 
as thit-of Cromweit, they seemed to rise, not like 
Sampson after he had lost his hair; but like one who 
is oiade virtuous by affliction^ strong by exertion, and 
wise by experience* The vicious, inglorious and 
troublesome reigns of the house o< Stewart, following 
that revolution, could not prostrate a nation, which 
seemed made, not for the tool but the scpurge of ty- 
rants. 

Since the commencement of the 17th century, the 
progress of the British nation {m. all the arts and 
sciences, has been truly astonishmg, and has outrun 
,all calcinafforD From her universities, have issued an 
immense coiwfellation of learned men, equally useful 
and ornamental to the world. Locke and Newton, 
from their innumerable excursions into the material 
and intellectual worlds, irradiated the minds of men 
with beams of knowledge, whic^ lay hidden from the 
wisest of the ancients. Others have improved upon 
their foundations; and every art and science has been 
pursued, improved, and brought nearer to perfection. 
The national debt of Great Britain is a matter of 
admiration in every point of view. Upon it, the 
mathematician, the financier and the statesman have 
wasted even the midnight lamp in calculation. It 
has been made, by theorists, the subject of contro- 
versy, of applause, of ridicule : it has exhausted the 
declairaer, powers of tongues and pens without num- 
ber : it has often called up the spirit of prediction, 
and political augurs have foretold its final term and 
destiny. This immense debt, if that mi^y be called a 
debt, which is debt in one hand, and credit in the 
other hand of the same body politic, has been accu- 
mulating, for more than a century, and, in 1799, was 
about 500,000,000/. sterling. It is much more now : 
but the latest calculations w6 have not at this instant 
before us.* This. subject opens various fruitful 

♦In 1819, it wts estimated at 3,745,200,000 dollars; more tha" 
844,000^000/. sterling. —Ed. 
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snurces of doubt It is doubtful, whether this vast 
debt can ever be paid. It is doubtful, how long it may 
continue to accumulate consistently with national 
tranquillity ; and it is equally doubtful, whether to an- 
nihilate it by a revolution, would not be fatal to the 
kingdom. 

The commerce and naval force of Great Britain, 
is a subject of admiration, equal to that of the nation* 
al debt. Her commerce extends to all parts of the 
world ; and her navy is more than equal to all the 
navies of Europe beside. By means tf her power 
by sea, she has subdued, or rendered tributary ,ilhc 
finest parts of India, and many of the most productive 
islands in the oceans Into her immense capital, 
rivers of incalculabl^wealth are daily pouring, from 
all parts of the world. Her Iniia-trade has opened 
by far the most extensive, lucrative anddignified sys- 
tems of commerce ever known^ and the merchants 
and nobility of London are able to make a display of 
diamonds and pearls in their dress, equalling, if not 
excording, the most superb courts of Asia. 

The reign of George HI. will be considered in his- 
tory a9(an important and glorious reign^ The loss 
of jurisdiction over the American colonies, if an evil 
at all, is trifling, in comparison with the vast acces- 
sions of power and wealth, which Great Britian has 
made, during the present reign, in other parts. She 
can derive as much benefit from the trade of the 
United States, as before the revolution, which made 
them independent. Had they maintained their colo- 
nial relation, her chief benefit must always have been 
of a commercial nature ; and that she may still enjoy, 
if she will treat them with good manners. .George 
111.' has not been celebrated as a statesman, a warrior, 
or a monarch/' He has, however, some marks of a 
wise prince; he has not wanted for able and wise 
counsrilors, in his cabinet, great commanders by sea 
and land, and men of integrity and talents at the 
heads of the several, departments of government, 
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By these, he alone, of all the monarchs of Europe^ 
has been able hitherto, to resist the madaess and 
rage of a revolution, which in its formidable progress, 
has changed the face of Europe, and still threatens 
to destroy its liberties. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONTINUATION OF THE VIEW OF EUROPE, 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL STATE. 

(from the first part of the 7th centuj^the Eccie- 
siastical State has been one of the most powerful 
and important in the world. Its powers were pro- 
fessedly of a spiritual or religious, but in reality, of a 
temporal nature : indeed, we may go so far as to say, 
they were carnal, sensual and devilish. 

In the book of Revelation, it is said, that John saw 
a woman sitting upon a scarlot-colored beast ; which 
beast- had seven heads and ten hornii The woman 
had written in her forehead the names of Bbsphemy, 
and she was called Mystery^ Babylon the Greats the 
mother of harlots^ &c. This woman is considered as 
representing the church of Rom^j^ and the beast on" 
which she teethe temporal powers which g^ve her 
support.) Its seven heads,* according to some writers, 
represented the seven hills on which ancient Rome 
was built, or, according to others, the seven forms of 
government which have been exercised over that 
empire ; and the ten horns, the ten kingdoms, over 
which Rome once reigned with a temporal, and after- 
wards with a spiritual dominion. 

It must be confessed, that the symbols are striking, 
and the allusions extremely just. At any rate, the 

* Probably Uie seven heads are doubly emblematical, representing, at 
once, the seven hills of Rome and the seven forms of the Roman govern- 
•nent. See Rev. xvii 9, 10 —Ed. 
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power of the supreme pontiff, who became universal 
bisbop the same year that Ala hornet forged the Koran, 
was very great. His inHcrdict upon a nation,* sus- 
pended the performance of all religious rites, and cut 
ihem off from communioh. He couldiabsolve a na- 
tion from their oath of allegiance to tMc. king, and 
give them a right to dethrone and destroy him at 
their pleasufe) Such was the superstition .of those 
times, that when a nation was interdicted, (hey were 
considered as exposefl to the immediate wrath of 
Hcavtn; the greatest consternation prevailed, and 
their streets would be filled with men, women and 
children, with garments rent, hair dishevelled, beat- 
ing their lireasts, and deprecating the divine ven* 
geaiice* The sovereign pontiff had povverfib pardon 
ffH'Tfiar;ncr of sins, and even to grant indulgence for 
the commission of the most enormous crimes. He 
claimed infallibility; and, as Christ's vicar and vice- 

ferent on earth, held the keys of heaven and of hell^i 
Vom the enormity of these claims, which were some- 
times in the hands of the vilest and most* profligate 
of mortals, we may coniecture, into what extremes of 
wickedness, they would go. 

They went into all possible extremes ; and, indeed, 
exceeded any conception which one can fopaat^^o 
never read the history of their proceedings. /Princes 
and the greatest emperors, have been known aTstand 
barefoot at the ^ate of the hauglity porfliff, patiently 
waiting for admittance : and when aumitted, the holy 
father would set his foot upon their necks, and tread 
upon their crowns^ In this manner, -one of the popes 
treated an emper6r of Germany: but they could not 
tread upon the neck of Henry Vlll. 

Since the reformation in Germany and England, 
the papal thrcMie has tottered. While Henry IV. 
goven.ed France, his favor to the Protestants hasten- 
ed the decline of that formidable hierarchy : and even 
Lewis XIV. though he destroyed the Protestants of 
his own kingdom, yet he aided their'cause in the per- 
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son of Gustavus Adolphus, who headed the Protes- 
tant league against the house of Austria. After Gus- 
tavus failed, William III. of Ei^land, and queen Ann, 
by the dqke of Marlborough, severely shook the 
. throne of France, and* for a while obtained the most 
splendid triumphs for the Protestant cause; by which 
of course, the church of Rome was weakened. 

The French revolution threatened, foe a while, the 
extinction of Popery; but the emperor Napoleon, 
fearing the-force of the old maxim, Xo bishop^ no king^ 
'^as become a friend to his Holiness, and has re-estab- 
\lished the Catholic church in France^ But the wcak- 
, ness of Spain, Portugal and ItaljrTthe reformation 
of Germany and England; the irreligion of France 
and, indeed, the common sense of mankind, have at 
length, reduced the bishop of Romer'nearly to a level 
with other bishops. His vices are c^fisured ; liis vir- 
tues are credited ; his ghostly power is despised; his 
infallibility is laughed at; and he is little thought of 
among the rulers of states and empiresi^i 

Since the fall of the ancient Romans there has 
nothing existed in Europe, like universal empire ; 
therefore, by the course of Empire since that time, 
nothing more can be intended, than a series of state.s 
or kingdoms, which, all things considered, have been 
more -powerful, than 4heir neiglJR)rs. On this sub- 
ject, there may b§, different opinions. Were we to 
represent the course of empire by a line drawn 
through individual kingdoms, we should draw it thus ; 
through Assyria^ Persia^ Greece^ Carthage^ Rome, Coii- 
stantinophf Turkey^ Germany^ and France. 

CONCLUSION. - 

Thus' have we pointed out to the student, the gen- 
eral outlines, or the mere skeleton of'what he will 
find in reading the history of nations. As a man, who 
stands on an eminence, and looks attentively over a 
wide and diversified prospect, so is the historian. 
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Through ihe long period of five thousand years, his 
eye wanders among innumerable millions, and des- 
cries f)eople, nations %nd languages, who were once 
aclive in the busj scenes of time, but are now reap- 
ini5 the retributions of eternity. The great nations, 
which enjoyed universal empire, are now silent in the 
dust. And, as objects subtend a less angle in propor- 
tion to their distance, so a century, buried deep in 
the vale of antiquity, appears but as an hour, and the 
duration of a nation, but as a day. In the morning, 
its infancy is weak; and its chief defence is in its 
obscurity or insignificance, or in the weakness of 
others : it gathers strength by adversity, and at length 
acquires a vigorous youth. At mid-day it acquires a 
strong and lofty attitude ; it basks for an hour in the 
beams of prosperity, and drinks deep the inebriating 
draughts of luxury and pleasure. And now its beau- 
ty fades ; its strength decays ; its glory perishes ; and 
the declining day hastens a night of storms and 
clouds and everlasting darkness. 

The nations of men resemble the perpetually roll- 
ing and conflicting waves of the ocean. If a billow 
rise high, it is but to sink as low ; if it dash its neigh- 
boring billow, it is but to be dashed in its turn ; if it 
rage and foam, it is but to exhaust itself the sooner; 
if It roll tranquilly on the bosom of the deep, k is but 
to sink forever by lis own gravity. It is thus with all 
nations, with all human institutions, and with ail the 
noblest inventions and works of art. 

** The rloud-capt towers, ibe gorgeous palnces, 
The golemn temples, the great globe itself; 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like ttie bateless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind.*' 

And alas ! the ravages of time, though rapid and 
resistless, are too slow to satisfy the furious rage of 
restless mortals ? they must share the empire of des- 
truction. To them, the work of death is most pleas- 
ant; and to cultivate the art of killing and destroy- 
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ing,1ias been iheir chief pride and glory in all age^ 
thotfgh while employed in th^t .dreadful work, they 
sink in destruction themselves. Unhappy children 
of men ! When will you learn to know and to prize 
your true interest? When will you be convinced of 
that, than which nothing is more certain, that war 
adds infinitely to the number aYid weight of your 
calamities ? thai it fills the world with misery, and 
clothes all nature in mourning? that it covers your 
souls with crimson, inexpiable guilt, and brings upon 
you the wrath and curse of heaven ? 

Is there to be no change in this tragic, this direful 
scene of blood and slaughter? Shall brotherly love 
and cordial affection never become universal ; and 
peace never wave her white banner throughout the 
earth ? Is there no durable institution, founded in vir- 
tue, and permanent, as the eternal rules of justice! Is 
there no firm ground of hope? no rock, on which 
truth and reason m:ty build a fabric, that shrill never 
fall ? Yes ; there is a Kingdom : m foundations were 
laid of old: its kins; is the God of heavfin : its law is 
perfect love : its dominions are wide, for they extend 
to the wise and virtuous in all worlds: all m subjects 
^are safe; for they are defended by almighty power: ^ 
and 4hey shall rise io eternii I prosperity and gloryy^ 
when all earthly kingdoms shall vanish, like a slin^ow 
or a dream. 

There is an unseen hand, which guides the affairs 
of nations. Throughout all their changes an^ revolu- 
tions, through the seemingly dark and troubled chiios ■ 
of human concerns, an almighty Providence over- 
rulesr*, and all events, past, present, and to come are 
employed in directing and completing the destinies 
of all creature!^, in subserviency to that infinitely 
great and glorious kingdom, which shall ncVer be 
removed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PRESKNT STATE OF EUROPE. 

•THE great alterations in the affairs of Europe, 
since the French revolution, and the continual 
changes, which are taking place, render the subject 
before us very diflSculU Before these sheets are 
published, the state of Europe may be considerably 
changed from what it now is. As it may affect the 
political relations of that quarter of the globe, we can 
only say, that a great revolution is now on the wheel. 
Whether it will be stationary, progressive, or retro- 
grade, we cannot tell. Events may be in embryo^ 
which will defeat all calculation, and render the state 
•f Europe better or worse, than it ever has been. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

European point of knowledge, has holden the as- 
cendcncyyor more than two thousand years/ovcr the 
other quarters of the ^lobe : and we shall Hazard the 
opinion, that a comparison of the present, with all for- 
mer periods, will be found highly favorable to Europe 
at the present time.* In the most flourishing periods 
of Greece and Rome, knowledge, or mental improve- 
ment, in general, was limited to a few places. If we 
take into vigv all the Greek and Roman territories, it 
is probable^hat not one to ten among the Greeks, and 
not one to ahundred among the Romany, knew how 
to read and write : but, at the present time, it is prob- 
able, that more than one third of the people of all 
Europe, can do botn^ The art of printing has filled 
all places with books, apd brought the means of 
knowledge within the reach of mankind in general. 

Yet how many millions, even in that quarter of the 
globe, are still enslaved by ignorance and error. fThe 

* Most of the literature of Europe is to be found in Brh|iHi, FraDce 
•nd Germanjr. — Ed. 
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feasants in Poland, Sweden, Denmark and EussiaJ) 
are the most ignorant people in £ki£ope. Whey^STe 
bought and sold with the farms, on which tnfey live; 
and their lives are at the disposal of the great lords, 
who own thern^ Yet they know no means of relief. 
. They do not, in many instances, know, but that all is 
right. Like a beast of burden, they bow to the yoke ; 
and if they often groan* with painful servitude, they 
seldom think of deliverance. The manners and 
habits of those nations are so firmly fixed, their pre- 
judices so deep and strong, that th^ere is little pros- 
pect of any alteration for the better^ 

It is matter of surprise, that the more enlightened 
and wise part of society in those nations, even th^t 
their governments, who consist of great and accom- 
plished statesmen, well acquainted with all Europe, 
do not reason more correctly, and act more consistent- 
ly toward their peasantry. They certainly know, 
that industry cannot exist, where it is not encouraged ; 
that nothing can awaken enterprise, but a prospect 
of great gain, that their peasantry have no encour- 
agement to industry, and no stimulus to enterprise. 
They see them to be a poor, miserable, ignorant race, 
as voidof ambition as bea*sts,yet without their docility. 
Their farms are consequently unimproved ; the an- 
cient forces maintain their ground, and even wild 
beasts make head against them. In times of peace, 
their agriculture, their commerce and manufactures 
are neglected; and, in time of war, if we except 
Russia, their armies are contemptible. » 

I (The poor of these nations should be encouraged, 
firsftjf all by giving them instruction, and then"* by 
placing before them the proper motives to industr^ 

It has been often questioned, whether the preva- 
lence of knowledge in society would not tend to sedi- 
tion, disloyalty, treason and rebellion. {Experience 
determines this question in the negative^ The most 

* It wai undoubtedly knowledge and mental improvement, that 
enabled the people of this country to .perceive their wrong?, to 
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knowing people have been geDerally the most easHj 
governed. Government scarcely exists among sav- 
ages. In barbarous coantries, there is alwajrs a con- 
tinual succession of turbulent rebellions and revola- 
tions. It will not b^ denied, that the English nauoa, 
taken as a body^ore the best instructed and wisest 
people in Europe; andiheir government is the most 
regular and permanent. / 

It is a general obse»<ation, that the most learned 
and best informed people,(^vc the best government 
in practice at least, if not m theory, and commonly 
in both. For example, the governments of France 
and Germany are better than those of Spain and 
Russia ; and the people of the former are certainly 
better informed, than those of the latter. The gov- 
ernment of Poland has been remarkable for weak- 
ness; that of Turkey, for strength. But bgih have 
been equally corrupt and wicked ; and the people 
who live under them, are the most ignorant of any 
in Europe. The letter and spirit of the Russian gov- 
ernment consider ail its subjects as slaves, or eveo 
machines without will. They live quietly under 
such a government, because they are without under- 
standing. 

It is an important question, how far a continual 
and rapid increase of 4(nowledge, among all classes 
of people, would go toward remedying the evils of all 
governments, and even toward abolishing the system 
of war, now pursued by most nations. It is also an 
importani question, to what extent learning might be 
carried in society, consistently with its true interests. 
It would be vain and useless to establish the former, 
without previously ascertaining the latter question. 

No nation, and doubtless no state, has carried the 
system of education to that height and perfection, 

Miert their rights, and shake off the British yoke. If a government is 
founded and administered in equity, for the manifest benefit of the peo- 
ple, knowleiige and jnental improvement must conduce to its stability; 
and they must equally tend to excite rebellion againet tyranny and op- 
pression. No doubt, it is good policy for tyranis to keep their subjects in 
]gnopeiice. — Ed , 
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which would besf promote its internal well being and 
honor. No individual town, even in New-England, 
has pursued this object in proportion to its impor- 
tance. To open this subject for discussion, we will 
suppose an extreme case, and from that extreme, will 
descend to such means as must be acknowledged to be 
attainable. 

For the sake of illustration, we will suppose, that 
every man in Europe had the knowledge of Sir Wil- 
liain Pitt ; we will say nothing about virtue; the per- 
fection, or prevalence of which, among men, is never 
to be looked for as. the fruit of their exertions. A 
change would gradually or suddenly take place in all 
the governments of Europe. A man, when he 
knows his trqe interest, will naturally pursue it. The 
present oppressions of Europe are generally mere 
. impositions upon ignorance and simplicity. The 
poor peasant firmly believes, that he was born to 
serve, and his lord, to rule. He believes, that his 
body is made of coarser materials, that his blood is 
less rich, and th^t his soul, if he knows he has one, 
is from a humbler stock of intelligence. Give hira 
knowledge, raise him within the sphere of Pill's inteU 
ligence, and all these delusions vanish. ' He sees the 
faults of his government; he sees a remedy within 
his reach ; he pursues, and gains it. 

He would never suflTer with the poor ignorant 
wretch, who knows not — who thinks not, even in his 
dreams, of a better state. The ignorance and ser- 
viliiv of the poor, is at once both the cause and effect 
of their poverty. Andcerlainly it invites and allures 
the impositions, the -aggressions, the domination and 
insolence of men of stronger minds. 

After all that has or can be said of the power of 
wealth, "The mind's the standard of the man." Give 
the lower orders of people in Europe but the in- 
tellectual powers of the higher — give them the raem- 
tal cultivation, the ambition, the fire of genius ; and 
the wall, which separates them, will fall to the ground. 
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It is readily graDted, that all men can never acquire 
the knowledge of William Pitt: but how vastly igno- 
rant IS the bulk of the people, in the most enlightened 
nations! and with what ease their minds migbi be 
raised, almost infinitely above what they are. Let 
the expense of education rest on ihe government, 
empowered to draw suflBcient funds from the nation. 
This is indeed, partially the present method of the 
New-England States. And from this very source, 
they, are the freest, happiest and most enlightened 
people on earth. 

ISo doubt it will be said, that this is theory. What 
then! Is nothing worthy of regard, which admits of 
theoretical speculation ? Is not the education of youth 
an object worthy the attention of government? If it 
could be regarded as such, as it ought universally to 
be, certainly no government object ever outweighed 
if — no earthly one ever more justly demanded lesis- 
iolive wisdom. It was the opinion of Lycurgus, that 
the partial affection of parents for their children, dis- 
qualified them for exercising government over them. 
Admitting this m an extreme, we would have govern- 
ment interfere no farther with children, than to point 
out the nature and extent of their education^ and 
provide and pay their teachers. 

It is no very uncommon thing for boys to graduate 
in our colleges at sixteen years of age. If then, we 
except the Greek and Latin languages, every boy 
might receive a liberal education, before he is fit to 
become an apprentice, or go into a counting house. 
Nor should his improvements be limited here. Other 
institutions should be formed, io extend the miod, 
and to carry into manly maturity the seeds of honor, 
truth and justice, liberally planted in*youth ; yet of 
a nature not to interfere with a coruse of business. 

If the funds necessary to defray the expenses of 
these important institutions, were raised from an 
equal assessment of property, it would seem, ai first 
view, to bear heavy on the jich, especially if they had 
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na children : but, for what more important purpose 
can the rich and childless pay the money? Do they 
not pay freely to support war, government, and al- 
most numberless public institutions ? And is the for- 
mation, the well being, the glory and prosperity of 
the rising generation, an object inferior to any of 
these ? But, in effect, it would not bear hard upon 
the rich ; for there would soon be very few poor. I 
appeal to the present, though imperfect practice of 
the New-England States. There are fewer poor 
among them, than in any other part of the world. 

There is nothing wanting then, but virtue in man- 
kind, nothing but a proper direction even of selfish- 
ness itself, to effect far greater improvements in soci- 
ety — far more light and knowledge, than -ever existed 
in any nation. These improvements, so far from be- 
ing prejudicial to government, would soon originate 
governments, which the individual happiness of men 
would induce them to love artd support. And these 
governments, whether monarchies or republics, would 
enjoy the confidence of the people, and those who 
administered them would possess a power far more 
permanent and illustrious, than they can in the pre- , 

sent system of things. As there must always be in • 
every nation rulers and ruled, the security and hap- 
piness of the latter will forever guarantee those of 
the former. 

Should it be objected, That there could not be a 
change in*these respects in Europe, without revolu- 
tions and effusions of blood : neither can things re- 
main in their present state without the sarae.^ There 
is one revolution upon the back of another; there 
will be treasons, rebellions and bloody wars. Ty- 
rants never had, and never will have rest. ^ 1 

If the several governments in Europe would begin 
to effect this glorious reform, by opening to their sub- 
jects the fountains of knowledge — by setting before 
them the proper motives to virtue and industry, they 
would find domestic concerns sufficient to call their 
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attention from foreign wars ; and the millioRs of 
money, employed in cultivating the art of war, would 
be employed in promoting the grandest objects of 
human happiness. 

But who shall begin this salutary wofk? What 

?ower — what potentate has magnanimity .sufficient ? 
\o mention shall be made of virtue, they only want 
the knoN^^ledge of their interests, and the means of 
happiness is within their reach. 

INDUSTRY. 

^-There are but few industrious nations in Europe. 
(The wealthy despise itj and the poor have not the 
♦ proper incentives to iff The Dutch have, perhaps, 
been excelled by no European nation in this respectj 
but their industrious days are over. A rapacious 
and powerful master now stands ready to seize what 
they have got, and to anticipate what they may get 
hereafter.? The Turks, the Italians and the Spaniards) 
are nearly on a footing as to industry. Among themf 
a soft relaxing climate has completed all the idle and 
vicious habits, which their governments naturaly in- 
duce. Their rulers seem determined, that they shall 
have nothing; and the people, lost to all ambition 
and sense of freedom and honor, have become will- 
ing, that k shall be so, and are willing to possess 
nothing : they, therefore, live in a very poor; and, at 
best, in a precarious manner. With their present 
exertions, tney would, literally, starve to death, did 
they not live m very fruitful countries, where nature 
produces almost spontaneously for their sustenance. 

* In the yeArl806 Napoleon erected Holland into a kingdom ; and his 
brother Lewis was crowned king. In 1810, Lewis was constrained to 
resign his crown; and Holland was united to France. In 1813 Hoi- 
land was emancipated from French usurpation and tyranny. The next 
year, Belgium, or the French Netherlands, was united to Holland In 
the following year, 1815, these countries were formed into a limited , 
monaichywith a liberal constitution. This monarchy is denominate 
ihe Kingdom of the Aetherlands.-^Ed.' 
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The people in the North of Europe are compelled 
. to labor, or they must perish. But their toil is ill 
I directed, and without any spirit of enterprise, although 
severe. They cannot work with courage, and sur- 
mount difficulties with cheerfulness, because they are 
[. strangers to the animating hope of acquiring wealth, 
r or even a comfortable living. Whatever they get 
j must go to pamper the pcide of a haughty, tyrannical 
master, who can hardly be willing they should breathe 
the vital air without paying a tax for it. So stupid 
c and extreme is the folly of the governments them- 
selves, that their exactions are an effectual check 
even upon the spirit of commerce ; and all the means 
; of the people, in general, to acquire any degree of 
1 opulence, are completely fettered. 

This is eminently the case in Sweden and Den- 
I . mark* Their governments knoro it ; their kings^ their 
ministry^ their piilosophers and all their' staiesfnen and 
wise men know it ; yea^ and much more than all this^ 
they well know^ that while things remain in this state, 
they can never flourish. They must be poor, feeble, 
faint-hearted and wretched, always refdy to join the . 
basest and most cowardly, but never Capable of a no* 
ble enterprise. They know all this ; and yet they 
will, with their eyes open, strive to maintain the 
present mad system. They will keep it up, till they 
are the scorn of Europe — till they share the fate of 
Poland — till their kings, ministry, statesmen, philoso- 
phers, wise men and men of learnings shall all fall a 
prey to their own preposterous folly — till the^ shall 
have their houses burned, their throats cut, their king* 
doms destroyed, and their territories sown with salt. 

Germany and France, while they have loaded in- 
dustry with almost insuperable burdens, have, it must 
h confessed, afforded some important encourage- 
m [Its, both as to honor and emolument. They 
h?"e, on the whole, made it better for people to be 
si PS, than lazaroni: for, though they are almost 
w ?ezed to death by monstrous exactions, extortions, 
29 
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taxes, imposts, excises, customs, tolls, duties, rates^ 
tithes, fees, rents, contributions, donations, tributes, 
and several other species of public demand, yet many 
industrious people are able, notwithstanding all this, 
to acquire wealth, and to attach respectability to 
themselves and families. 

The English people excel all the rest of Europe in 
industry. 'J'here are no bounds set to enterprise j 
and the farmers, tradesmen, and especially the mer- 
chants, avail themselves, to an amazing extent of 
their advantages. This has long been their charac- 
ter; audit MS long* been their salvation. Give a 
people knowledge, industry and virtue, and mey will 
flourish. Nothing can depress them. A national 
debt, as heavy as mount Olympus, cannot sink them; 
a revolution cannot crush them ; a tyrant cannot long 
hold them prostrate, any more than the strength of 
•ne can resist the strength of millioits. 

TERRITORY. 

IVIost nations of every age havis. been ambitious of 
extensive territories. Hence originates the desire of 
conquest, by far the most fruitful source of war. The 
charge, that monarchies are addicted, more thaa 
other governments, to war and ' conquest, is by no 
means just* None of the ancient nations were more 
warlike or more greedy of conquest, than the three 
great republics of antiquity; Greece, Carthage and 
Kome. They seemed never satisfied, while any na- 
tion remained independent of them. The situation 
of Europe is best calculated for small kingdoms and 
states, its several parts are rema rkably separated'by 
large rivers, mountains, straits and seas, which serve 
to impede the progress of armies,and check the rapidi- 
ty of conquest. If modern republics have been less 
warlike than ancient, it is because they have seen less 
prospect of being able to cope witlT their neighbors. 

No nation of very extensive territories ever long 
maintained its freedom. Rome cannot be brought as 
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an exception to this rule, since it roust be remembeF- 
ed, on the one hand, that the conquered provinces of 
that republic were governed with the most despotic 
sway, and on the other, that Rome, in fact, lost her 
liberties immediately upon the fall of Carthage, It 
will hence follow that republicanism is better adapted 
to small, than to large territories. It is hoped that 
the United States may form one lasting exception. 
We give so mjuch credit to the doctrine, however, 
that we strongly question the policy of enlarging our 
territories. 

The Russian empire is the largest, that ever exist* 
ed.* It includes a complete northern section of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and, according to some late calcula- 
tions, comprehends one seventh part of the habitable 
earth. This immense territory is governed by a most 
absolute, despotic sovereign. The Russians were 
little known, till the reign of Peter I. called the 
Great. He extended his arms and conquests over 
the barbarous tribes, which thinly inhabited the vast 
countries from the gulf of Finland to the sea of 
Kamschatka, and from the Caspian to the White 
«ea. The rivers, forests, and cxfensive plains he' 
passed, presented him greater difficulties, than the 
defenceless people he conquered. 

The long, active and glorious reign of the great 
Catharine was, in a good measure, devoted to the im- 
provement of this mighty empire : and she did much. 
She instructed and civilized her people; she organiz- 
ed a powerful and combining system of government, 
founded for the most part, on a humane and rational 
policy. 

But how vastly distant from civility, humanity and 
happiness, are the numerous millions of that empire ! 
It IS a country too large to be governed by any sin- 
gle mortal ; and it will, probably, one day, fall in 
pieces by its own weight, under some feeble reign. 

* It ii supposed, that the Russian empire is more than twice as ext^o' 
t'lye as any other that ev^r existed — JCd. 
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Inderd the rebellion of Pagatahcf, in the reign of 
Catharine, came near to rending it in pieces. 

The history of the reign of Catharine 11. opens one 
of the mo&t important scenes, found in the annals of 
nations. Few reigns were ever more prosperous; 
and .few monarchs ever governed with more consum- 
mate t^kilK She was loved and feared by her sab- 
jecls: she held an extensive influence in the politics 
of Europe, both in war and peace; and she was sur- 
Tounded hy a group of great and very extraordinarjr 
characters. Such were the OrloflTs, Potempkin and 
several others.- 

Were it made a question, what extent of territory 
is most conducive to national happiness and security, 
wc should be at a los^s how to answer it. Little in- 
struction could be drawn from experience. The 
histories of nations aflbrd no certain ground for con- 
clusion. Empires and states of all sizes, from that of 
St. Marino in Itnly, which comprehended the inhab- 
itants of but one small village on a hill, to that of the 
empire of Russia, or of Ghenghis Khan» seems at all 
times, to have owed their safety and happiness to far 
other circumstances, than their size. An indepen- 
dent state sometimes owes(jj(s safety to its poverty : 
sometimes, to the virtue of its neighbors ; btit oftener, 
to their weakness: sometimes, to its own power and 
prosperity ; but oftener far to its virtue and industry. 
If size were of any account in the happiness or dura-^ 
tion of a slate, certainly Poland would have been 
happjr, and would not have been torn in pieces by her 
rapacious neighbors. Spain would be very powerful 
and happ^, if power and happiness were the offspring 
of territories both rich and extensive. The same 
may be said of Turkey, Germany and many others. 

Among the largest empires may be reckoned those 
of Sesostris, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander, 
Cesar, Ghenghis Khan, Tamerlane, Charles V. and 
Peter the Great; among the smallest, which have 
»ade any figure, those of Tyre, Judea, Sparta, Pal. 
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my ra^ Venice and Britain, But from a careful atten- 
tion to the history of these nations, it will be difficult 
to determine, which have been the most happy or 
eecure. Probably, however, Venice and Great Bri- 
tain, if we consider merely the condition of individu- 
als, have been surpassed by few. Nations consist of 
individuals ; and if the people of any nation are hap- 
py and prosperous, it is of little consequence to them 
what the extent of their empire is. A nation, con- 
sidered as a body, state, or empire, is not a creature,* 
which actually exists, and that feels pleasure and pain* ^ 
It exists no where, but in idea; nor even in th^t, if, 
as philosophers now mostly allow, there be no such 
thing as a general idea. A nation, in fact, is an 
aggregate of . individuals, united under certalin laws 
and regulations, for the purpose of mutual benefit. 
The great and only end of all national objects and 
measures, is properly the good of the individual : and 
apart from this, the terms, national glory^ honor^ char* 
acter^ interest^ &c. are high sounding words without 
meaning. 

If a nation in its collective capacity formed one 
great giant, as much larger than an individual, as the 
nation is; and this giant had organs, understanding, 
affections, and passions, equal to his dimensions ; 
then might we talk of national glory, as a thing valu- 
able, and of importance to individual welfare. But 
certainly, if national glory is but the honor and re- 
spect which nations pay to each other ; and not to be 
purchased but by the palpable misery of a large pro- 
portion of its constituent parts* — such glory is rather 
a curse thaii a blessing to mankind. 

* It will be difficult to prove that the happiness of individuals is at all 
promoted by the entertainment of this phantom f 

f If a nation is respected, may it not prove beneficial to individuals of 
that nation ? If for example, the American flag is highly respected, may 
it not be the means of saving many an American vessel from insult, from 
searbh, from detention, from condemnation ? It is very manifest, bow- 
ever, that such resj)eci ought not to be purchased by the misery of Bu<» 
neroQS individuals —Ed. 

29* 
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CX)NQUEST. 

If wc except those of France, since the revolution, 
there have been few conauests in Europe, for the last 
five hundred years. Ihe success of the French 
under Bonaparte, as yet, hardly deserve the name of 
conauests. Their permanence in some measure de- 
penos on the life and fortunes of a single man. If 
the present emperor should, by any means, fail, or be 
removed, they would generally revert to their former 
state. A slight view of the geography of Europe, 
will show that it is favorable to thcyexistence of small 
states ; and modem policy has erected a strong bar- 
rier against the ambition of heroes and conquerors.. 
Negotiations, treaties and defensive alliances bav^ 
been carried to such a degree of perfection and to 
such an extent of refinement, that Europe has borne 
some resemblance to a society of individuals, in 
which the strength of the whole is exerted for the 
protection of individuals. How happy for man, were 
this system^ carried still farther — that nations would 
see it for their interest, not only to abolish conquest, 
but war — that they would be willing to settle their 
differences in^ grand court of justice, like the Am- 
phictyonic council. 

The moderns, however, have shown as good an 
appetite for conauest, as the ancients ; but have bad 
the precaution, in their own defence, to give origin 
and effect to a scheme of policy, which renders it far 
more difficult. Italy has been several times nearly 
conquered within five hundred years, but soon recov- 
ered. France was nearly conquered by Henry V.j 
and Germany, by Gustavus Adolphus. Even Russia 
itself might have been overcome by Charles XII. if 
be had not been a^mad-man. So, Sweden and Poland 
were nearty subdued by Margaret, the Semiramis of 
the North. Indeed, there is scarcely a nation in 
Burope, that has not been in danger 9f subjugatioB 
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But has escaped ; and except Poland, no one of any 
considerable note has been conquered in Europe for 
the last 300 years. The conquest of the empirie of 
Constantinople, by Mahomet the Great, is the last 
of any considerable importance, till the tornado of 
French republicanism arose. Where or when that 
will settle, is known only to Infinite Wisdom. 

Conquests generally though not always, ruin the 
conquered. If they are small, they cost the conquer- 
ors more than they are worth ; if large, they often 
ruin them. Thus, as we have said before, the con- 
quests of Nineveh hastened the ruin of the Medes ; 
that of Baby Ion, the Persians. The conquest of Persia 
corrupted the Greeks, as did that of Carthage the 
Romans. Should the French, under Bonaparte, sub- 
due all Europe ; France, which now forms a complete 
empire, would then be only a part of one: the seat 
of government migbt be removed, and she would be- 
come but a satellite ; Bonaparte's successors might 
quarrel, and divide his dominions, as did those of 
Alexander ; and France might be liable to change 
masters, and be fleeced from time to time by various 
competitors for empire. In her present boundaries, 
Prance bids much fairer for independence, happiness 
and duration, than if she were to conquer Europe. 

England forms an exception to our rule. She rose 
more powerful, after being conquered by the Saxons, 
the Danes, and the Normans. Whether the effect 
will be similar, should she fall under France, ive shall 
not pretend to say. There has been one eminent 
instance in Asia, in which both conquerors and con- 
quered were equally benefited. In 1644, the Tar- 
tars subdued China^ and the descendants of Tamer- 
lane ascended the throne of that ancient and mighty 
monarchy. The ferocious Tartars gradually declined 
or were fost in the immense population of China, and, 
in effect became the conquered people, by adopting, 
the customs, and conforming to the manners, of the 
Chinese. By this great conquest, the Chinese, grown 
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cfffmiDSte, were streDgthened, and rendered wais 
like ; the Tartars were civilized and red iced to a 
settled form of society ; perhaps both were equally 
benefited, since, together, thev form the greatest and 
mo^t powerful monarchy in the world.* 

There are several circumstances in the present 
state of EUirope which are awfully portentous. Sev- 
er*! of the primary powers have greatlv declined in 
the course of the past century, particularly Spain, 
Germany and Turkey, which in the reign of Charles 
y. held a commandmg eminence. Indeed with re- 
gard to Turkey, some great change seems to be im- 
pending. It is indeed mortifying to see the finest 
parts of Europe, the ancient nursery of the arts and 
sciences, from age to age, in the possession of a 
eloomy, savage race, insensible to the-beauties, and 
incapable of appreciating the advantage of their sit- 
uation. 

They hold not only the great city of Constantino- 
ple, which has descended through the dark ages un- 
impaired, but, in genera], all the remains of fine 
architecture in Greece and Asia Minor. Over all 
those classic grounds, held in such high veneration 
by the literary world, and from which, those who 
would wish to travel in quest of knowledge, are in a 
great measure debarred, the Turkish stanaard is still ' 
waving. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

The French revolution threatens more serious 
consequences to Europe, than any other, since the 
fall of ancient Rome. It has utterly defeated every 
calculation and prediction excepting one. It was 
early foreseen, and foretold, that it would injure, or 
rather would not help, the cause of free'dom. The 
torrents of innocent blood, shed in that horrid scene, 



* It is by DO means certain, that tlie Chinese monarchy is 
j|Oim<al in «he wvrHL— £d 
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could never fertilize the soil of liberty and justice. 
Those sacred names were used as a watch-word, to 
commence an onset of tragic horror, at the sight of 
ivbich Domitian or Commodus would have relented. 
They have injured the cause of freedom, and they 
threaten to exleitninate every principle of civil lib- 
erty. Where are all thexepublics of Europe ? Where 
is Venice, who shielded Christendom from the Turks 
— who enriched Europe with her commerce? She 
survived the league of Cambray, but to experier«cc a 
severer fate : she escaped the rock, and is lost in the 
whirlpool: she is subjugaied, enslaved, ruined,, and 
is no more known among independent nations. 

Where is the once powerful and flourishing repub- 
lic of Holland ? Where the immense treasures of her 
bank, perhaps the richest in the world ? Where her 
powerful fleets, by which she was able to dispute the 
empire of the sea with great Britain ? Where her 
universal commerce — her public credit — her impor- 
tance, prosperity, and glory? It avails her nothing, 
that she could once resist the arms of Philip 11. and 
Lewis XIV. — that she has, by unparalleled industry, 
turned the piost unpromising spot in Europe into a 
garden. Her sun is set ; her ^lory forever faded ; 
and she is humbled in the dust. 

Switzerland, situated among the rocks and declivi- 
ties of the Alps, a prize utterly unworthy of a great 
conqueror, is swallowed in the same gulf. The story 
of the brave and virtuous William Tell, must no 
longer be remembered. The dgiys of liberty, inde- 
pendence, honor and virtue are past; and the Swiss 
cantons must, without complaint or remonstrance, 
submit to the mandates of a foreign master, or perish 
by fire and sword. 

The revolution in France has given the severest 
h >w to the cause of civil liberty; that it ever received 
si ce the foundation of the world. By ©ne treraen- 
d 's shock, it has annihilated most of the lesser pow- 
e -^f Europe ; and those, which remain, stand on 
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^abtful ground Trace over the map of Earqpe, 
and see what it presents. Turkey is in her dotage ; 
but were it otherwise, she is the hereditary foe of all 
Christian powers — by her condition perfectly unable, 
and equally unwilling by her principles, to benefit 
^ her Cbrisuan neighbors. The Russians, under Count 
Romanzow, severely shook her foundations; and 
should the Gallic conqueror, point the thunder of his 
invading columns at her head, her triple crown would 
forn> but a feeble defence : she must fall. 

Poland has conquered herself^ She mana^d her 
affairs so feebly, that her more powerful neighbors 
judged it incumbent on them to help her out of her 
difficulties, and, by their interference, to afford her 
that quiet, which she could not hope from her own 
energy and wisdom. They stepped in and performed 
an act, which Solomon himself, if alive, must confehi 
to be a new thing under the sun. They dismembered, 
if we look merely at natural advantages, one of the 
most powerful kingdoms in the world, and partitioned 
her off with nearly as little disturbance, as they would 
an uninhabited, unappropriated forest or isli^nd. 

Italy is conquered and provinciated. Germany in 
fact, is dismembered; or, if that is saying too much, 
she is a huge, disjointed, unwieldly body, incapable 
of vigorous defence. She can place no confidence in 
her best armies. Her government is without authori- 
ty ; her officers are traitors; and her soldiers, cow- 
ards. A hundred thousand of them will stand slill in 
their places, and suffer themselves to be cut down. 
The millions of Germany, though naturally brave and 
warlike, will flre before the standard of Bonaparte, 
as grasshoppers, in a mown meadow, before the 
strides of a giant. It is time, that Germany were 
conquered. When the army of any nation or state 
can conduct like the army of Mack, that nation or 
state is unworthy of independence : it is fit for no- 
thing but to be enslaved — to be made the scullions 
of servants in the kitchens of their conquerors^ 0»e 
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Tigorous campaign would be suflScient to enrol Ger- 
many with Holland and Italy. 

Sweden and Denmark, though so loudly warned 
by the fate of Poland, their neighbor and ally, yet 
follow her example, and are far advanced in her 
path. The motto of their government should be 
jpride and poverty^ and that of their people,/i^rtorancc 
and misery. They can scarcely maintain their inde- 
pendence, though let entirely alone. They cannot 
resist the arms, nor have they much to allure the 
avarice of a conqueror ; which last consideration will 
probably be their shield. 

Russia from her local situation, cannot interfere 
effectually in the South of Europe. Her strength 
though great, is like the inertness of nature. She 
has vast power of resistance ; but is little disposed 
for a distant attack. 

Prussia has no longer the great Frederic at her 
head. Her short-sighted policy and feeble counsels 
will soon restore her to her former insignificance; 
nor will she be thought worthy to hold the stirrup of 
the modern Cesar. In the present eventful stniggle, 
which threatens the liberties of Europe, the con«iuct 
of the Prussian cabinet is matter of admiration to a 
distant, impartial spectator. Does Prussia possess 
and feel that reciprocity of condition, which will en- 
able her to share, with France, the empire of Eu- 
rope? That surely is the language of her conduct. 
She might have given weight to a coalition ; but, 
when standing alone, a single campaign will make 
her an inconsiderable province of France. 

Spain and Portugal are independent only in idea, 
and on paper. Their sovereignty is substi^ntially 
vested in France. For a century p^st, they have 
been but the eflSgies of kingdoms , they have a name 
to live, and are dead. In the last stages of a linger- 
ing but irrecoverable decline, they exhibit one among 
many other proofs, that a nation may perish by far 
other means, than those of war and conquest. 
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Tne western shores of Europe, from the mouth of 
the Elbe to the strait of Gibraltar, are all under 
the power of France. From that strait, her power 
extends to the south point of Italy, from thence to the 
head of the gulf of Venice, and from thence to the 
Rhine and Elbe; comprehending Portugal, Spain, 
Ilalj, Switzerland, France, part of Germany, the 
Netherlands, and the states of Holland. All these 
powers, if not provinciated, are in a state of degra- 
dation, waiting, in trembling suspense, the uplifted 
blow, which shall subjugate them forever,* 

The revolutionary parties in France, in quick sac- 
cession, have rushed on, impetuous as a whirlwind, 
from monarchj to anarchj ; from anarchy to democ- 
racy ; from democracy to oligarchy ; and from thence 
to despotism j which, of all forms of government, is 
probably the only one, under which they can live. 
They have already made more than one conaplete 
revolution. In the irresistible and mighty whirl of 
their afiairs, they have brbught to light a soldier of 
fortune, who unites the rapicf genius and grand views 
of Alexander to the ambition and good fortune of 
Julius Cesar. He has, even though not a French- 
man by nation, been able to curb, restrain, and di- 
rect the fury and pride of thirty millions of people, 
and to fix a double bridle in the jaws of migwj 
France. In the midst of flames, darts and daggers, 
he has founded and ascended an imperial throne, 
while thunders were bursting round his head, and 
volcanoes beneath his feet. He now reigns triam- 
phant over conspiracies at home and coalitions 
abroad. 

Like the great heroes of antiquity, he has infused 
his own invincible spirit into his armies, which seem 
almost to rise out of the earth at the stamp ofUsfooU 
Let not Frenchmen complain ^of Bonaparte. He has 
done better for them, than they could do for them- 
s^lves, and has given them as good a governmeni, as 
they are capable of receiving. 

• A a*iart/or«wr, truly »— ja. 
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There is but one power in Europe, which can op- 
pose any barrier to the crowning of his ambition : 
that is found in Great Britian. The British have 
been growing powerful by sea, for several ages. Their 
power, on the ocean, has at length become greater, 
than that of any other nation. They are masters of 
the whole world of waters ; and, in a regular course 
of events, they must first be conquered by sea, before 
they can be by land. At present, the fleets of Eng- 
land are superior to all the fleets of Europe besides. 
But great revolutions(clespise regularity, and delight 
in surprising mankind witn unfoi^seen event.^; and, 
in the revolution we have been considering, events 
have taken place, which evince the weakness of cal- 
culation or conjecture, and warn us to be prepared 
for great and sudden changes. 

The eyes of Europe, nay, of all nations, are n0W 
turned toward France and England. If we regard 
the passions, the motives, the interests and views of 
the parties, we cannot say less, than that the strug- 
gle, which has already been long and fierce, is ex- 
treme and tremendous. Its issue, which involves 
great consequences, is still covered among the deep 
designs of the Almighty. 

To an eye accustomerl to view, in the affairs of na- 
tions, an overruling Providence, the French emperor 
cannot be considered otherwise, than as a special in- 
strument of that Providence, the full designs of which 
no creature can foresee. It may be, that one end of 
this great revolution is to punish Christian nations for 
their astonishing wickedness and ingratitude, under 
all their prfvileges, which th^y have spurned and 
trampled in the dust: and, of course, that the wheel 
will continue to roll, till those, whom God has marked 
i It as the objects of his anger, shall be sifted out and 
driven away before the rough wind of his indigna- 
tion. 

Infinite Wi^^dom attaches less value and importance 
to states and empires, than men do. To the All-see- 
30 
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ing Eje« an empire is but a bubble ; even all the 
nations of men are but as the dust of the balance — a 
thousand jears are but as one day, and one day as a 
thousand years. That Providence, whose wheels are 
high and dreadful, crushes, in a moment, the grandest 
of human institutions, ^hose foundations were deeplj 
laid and strongly fortified, and whose superstructures 
have been rising and decorating for ages. 

To those, who place confidence in the truth and 
reality of revealed religion, the present seems a mo- 
ment of peril and alarm to the old national establish- 
ments of Europe, whether civil or ecclesiastical. It 
is their almost universal belief, that the time cannot 
be far distant, when the Son of God is to put down 
all rule, and all authority and power, and set up his 
own kingdom throughout the world. Before this 
gr^at event, thrrc must be changes and revolutions; 
and the Almighty Redeemer shall, in his own time 
and way, show who is the blessed and only Potentate, 
the King of kings and Lord of lords. 

Whatever may be I he advantages and improve- 
ments of Europe, in its present state, (and they are 
many) we there see many reasons to deplore the folly, 
the depravity and the madness of our species. The 
life of roan, when compared with endless duration, 
or even when viewed with relation to the important 
ends of his existence on earth, is very short. To 
see nations eagerlv engaged in mutual destruction, 
laboring incessantly to push their fellow creatures 
from the stage of action, is shocking beyond expres- 
sion. Yet such seems to be the business of the prin- 
cipal powers of the post enlightened and civilized 
quarter of the globe. They surely are as forgetlul of 
their duty and destiny, as they are mistaken in the 
pursuit of happiness. How ill prepared are they to 
go from the crimes and horrors of the bloody field • 
into the presence of their final Judge? 

Is the tide ot ruin and desolation never to cease ? 
Are the dark ages returning, with redoubled horror, 
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upon mankind ? or shall light and peace break forth, 
like the i>un from behind a cloud 7 



• THOU only know'st— 



Thou, ;\ho!«e broad eye the future and the part 
Joins to the present, making one of three. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF ASIA. 

THE people of Asia may be considered under 
seven grand divisions. ^The Russians possess the 
northern ; the Chinese^ the eastern ; the Indians, the 
south-eastern ; the Persians, the southern ; the Ara- 
bians, the south-western ; the Turks, the western ; 
and the Tartars, the central regions, of this great 
division of the globe^ Our view of Asia, though 
verj brief, will be two-fold. We shall first direct the 
eye of the reader to these grand divisions separately, 
with an intention to notice some of the peculiarities 
of each ; and, secondly, we shall notice certain things 
in which they all agree j and shall close with remarks 
applicable to the whole. 

I. RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

Few governments in the world are more despotic 
than that of Russia; and, for the last hundred years 
that government has generally been io hands, which 
managed its proper machinery with incredible skill 
and energy. From Petcrsburgh, the royal residence, 
situated at the head of the gulf of Finland, this em- 
pire extends eastward to the amazing distance of 
several thousand miles, to the eastejn ocean, or sea 
of Kamschatka.* Yet, over so considerable a portion 
, of the globe, the imperial mandates are spread with 
astonishing celerity, and arc obeyed without mtlr- 
murs or delays. 
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The Russians of Asia are of a more mifc] and amia* 
ble cbaractrr, than those of Europe. Their numcroas 
tribes live in plr asant countries ; their towns and vil- 
lages being situated in extensive plains, and on the 
banks of noble and majestic rivers. It is said there 
is scarce a hill of any considerable size from Peters- 
burgh to Pekin ; and through those vast plains manj 
rivers meander in- various directions. Sonie late 
geographers say^ there are no less than eight rivers, 
which run a course of two thousand miles. But the 
North of Asia, like that of Europe, still abounds in 
forests, many of which are of very great extent. 

The people in those extensive countries, pre yet in 
a barbarous state, not very many degrees in advance 
of the savcigc. They have no point of union, nor 
cooibinatioD, but what is found in the powerful arm 
of government. They speak many languages, and 
are of many different religions ; for although the 
Christian religion and the Greek church are establish- 
ed in the empire, yet most of the remote provinces 
are still pngans, or, indeed, have no settled notions 
oi the Deny, nor forms of worship. 

But nolwitli8t»nding many gloomy and forbidding 
circumstances in the condition of the Russian empire, 
it is probal>ly Improving faster than any other part 
of Aji^ia ; or, to s()eak more properly, it is improv- 
ing in some small degree) which can scarcelv be 
said of any other part of that quarter of the globe. 
The people are becoming; more agricultural ; a re- 
gular commerce begins to awaken a spirit of enter- 
prise ; civility gains ground ; the arts and sciences 
are spreading their benign influence in some very 
remote provinces. The great Catharine erected 
schools, and op'''ncd several missions in the provinces 
bordering on Kamschatka, and offered adequate en- 
couragement to emigrants disposed to settle in those 
countries. 

The -vast plains of Russia facilitate land carriage; 
and her numerous large rivers render easy the trans- 
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portation of their various commodities from one 
country and region to another. 

As early as the tenth century, the Russians make 
fiome inconsiderable app^aran^e in the histories of 
Europe, The ancient capital of the empire is Moscow. 
There every monarch mu^st be crowned, before he 
can be acknowledged sovereign of all the Russians, * 
But the empire was in a state of the utmost barbarity 
before the reign of Peter the Great. No monarch of 
modern times, or, perhaps, of any age or nation, ever 
did more for his empire, than Peter did for his./ He 
condensed the resources of a multitude of tribes ; he 
combined their strength in a regular plan of govern* 
ment; he put a stop to their incessant wars among 
themselves; he exterminated innumerable banditti' 
of robbers, which infested, and fearlessly ravaged all 
those countries ; he built qities, removed forests, 
Caused the earth to be cultivated, setded the inhabi- 
tants of his empire in fixed places, and reclaimed 
them from ther roving life and precacious subsistence 
of the Tartars. Peter did more than all this. He 
did not encourage merely, but he originated the arts 
and sciences among his people. He built a city, 
which^ irt less than a century, merited a plaee in the 
first rank of cities. To that city, he invited, from all 
parts of the world, the most able mechanics, and the 
most elegant artists, whom he encouraged with royal 
munificence, l^ot contented with a most powerful 
land force, he determined to be known on the watery 
element. With this view he became a ship carpen- 
ter, and worked with his own hands in the ship yard; 
be studied the art of navigation, and practised it ; 
he surveyed the shores and coasts of the Caspian sea, 
and drew, with his own hands, an elegant chart, 
which he presented to the museum at Paris ; in short, 
he raised his empire to the first rank among the 
powers of the world. 

There is something singular in the military charac- 
ter of the Russians. They are remarkable- for p^b- 
30* 
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stronglj addicted to the rough and violeDt passions ; 
and when roused, their rava^ge is vindictive, deadljr 
and horrid beyond expressiony 

The Christians of Asia are generally in Turkey. 
Their state is truly deplorable. They are literally 
trampled in the dust; and the vilest of mortals reign 
and triumph over them. They have but a name 
that they live, and are dead. They generally sub- 
scribe to the tenets, or rather the superstitions of 
the Greek church, but have departed far from the 
standard of truth ; and their distance from the purity 
and simplicity of the gospel is immense. It is to be 
feared, that they retain little more than the name of 
Christianity. 

The provinces of Turkey in Asia, exhibit a melan- 
choly proof of the changeable nature of all human 
affairs : the^ witness, to everv observer, that the most 
flourishing mstitutions may decay and perish forever. 
Those countries were once rich, powerful and happy. 
They were blessed with a mild and genial climate; 
they enjoyed freedom and prosperity; they were 
among the most enlightened and wise of the human 
race : but how changed is the scene ! Such of their 
advantages, as a bad government could not destroy, 
nor a barbarous people annihilate, have become use- 
less, or are altogether unknown. Their fertile fields 
have lain so long uncultivated, that their fruitfulness 
is forgotten. Their fine harbors are visited bv few 
sails, except those of foreigners. The ruins of their 
ancient cities and temples are stupendous proofs of 
the opulence and glory of former ages, and of the 
degeneracy and wretchedness of the present times. 

If the Turkish power in Europe is on the decline, 
which is not to be doubted, it is much more so in 
Asia. The connexion between the parts of that exten- 
sive empire, is growing more feeble, and evideutly 
declines with the energy of government: a disease 
natural to great empires,' whose distant provinces, if 
powerful and rebellioFus, will bring more expense, 
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than profit, to their mastehs ; and, if weak and de- 
fenceless, will certainly not be worth defending. 

The government of the Turkish empire bears some 
faint resemblance to the Feudal System; but, in one 
important respect, perhaps more, to that of the an- 
cient Romans. The revenues of the provinces seem 
to be farmed out. Each bashaw, or superior lord, 
undertakes to pay such a sum annually into the pub- 
lic treasury : ana he has a province, district, or qity 
alloted him, on which he is to levy that sum; and, 
in fact, as much more, as his ingenious and merciless 
avarice can lay hold of. If the province is large, 
this bashaw or bey commonly parcels it out, in the 
same manner, to his vassals. Every species of op- 
pression and injustice, of cruelty and extortion;^ is 
practised, and has been, for so long a time, thai the 
whole country is completely ruined, and, though 
naturally rich, has become one of the poorest in the 
world. By these means the Turkish empire is fast 
declining, and, by one vigorous effort of some neigh* 
boring power, might be overthrown. Thirty years 
ago, it was thought the Russians would accomplish 
it. It is now laid out as a part of the future task of 
the modern Cesar. 

III. ARABIANS. 

We have already taken some notice of the origin 
and general history of the Arabians. A remarkable 
circumstance respecting them is, that they have never 
been conquered- For that, however, two very natu* 
ral reasons may be assigned : first, they have never 
possessed much, which was worth conquering, or 
Gould allure a conqueror — and secondly, the situation 
of their country is eminently secure from invasion, 
especially considering their mode of defence. Their 
country, which is upwards of a thousand miles square, 
forms exactly the southwest part of Asia, as Spain 
and Portugal do of Europe ; and is commonly divided 
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info three parts, viz. Arabia Petr«a, Arabia Dcserta, 
and Arabia Felix. Arabia Felix, or the Happy, is said 
to be one of the most delightful regions upon earth. 
The truth is, these flattering accounts are more fre- 
quently taken from legenoar^ tales, than from real 
facts. In such parts of Arabia as arc well watered, 
regelation is, indeed, luxuriant beyond conception; 
and some of the most valuable odors and choice per- 
fumes are the produce of that country. The people 
generally live in tents, and, of course, their manner of 
Hfe is roving, like that of the Tartars and Scythians. 
Obtaining a precarious subsistence with little labor, 
they are addicted to every species of theft. They 
will receive you with kindness; entertain you witii 
the utmost hospitality ; divide with you their last 
loaf; and then increase their store, by stealing from 
you all that you have. They seem to prt^fer not to lake 
life ; but, on an emergency they will rob and murder. 

Arabia has been governed, at times, by powerful 
monarchs, who have brought great and very effective 
armies inio the field ; and various attempts have been 
made to subdue and explore that country by their 
powerful neighbors." Arabia Felix is, indeed, a se- 
questered countrv. It is skirted round on all sides 
by seas and sanay deserts ; and the nature of the 
country and the modes of fighting practised by the 
Arabs, have rendered it difficult and dangerous of 
access ; and it has been regarded as a kind of mys- 
terious and forlnddfn ground. 

The last attempt to conquer this country was made 
by the Turks, commanded, if we mistake iiol, by 
Anuirath II. about the year 1468. The haughty 
Turk, at the head of a great army, flushed with con- 
tinual victory, advanced into Arabia, determined to 
rend the veil, which h^d long covered that country, 
and to know what was in it, and whether it was worth 
conquering. As he advanced toward the interior of 
the country', a herald, on horseback, met him, and 
warned him to retire, telling him, that though the 
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Ara1>ians had no war with the Turks, yet, if he ad- 
vanced farther, he would have reason to repent of 
his temerity. The sultan treated the message with 
contempt, and pushed forward at the head of his ^ 

army. At length there was perceived a cloud of - 

dust arising, and before the cause of it could be well 
discovered, his army was attacked by a formidable 
column of 40,000 horse. Their approach was like a 
whirlwind; and the Turks, already wearied with 
wading in the sand, were blinded and suffocated with 
dust, and were cut in pieces without much resistance. 
The sultan mounted on a fleet horse, had the good 
fortune to make his escape, with a few of his guards, 
and recover his own dominions, and being fully satis- 
fied with one attempt upon Arabia, he chose rather 
to sustain his disgrace, than retrieve his honor by 
hazarding a second^ 

The Arabian horses are famous for strength and 
swiftness; and the men of that country are excellent 
horsemen. So great is their dexterity, that it is said 
they* will throw forward their lances and recover 
them from the ground, while on full speed. Their 
mode of fighting is extremely desultory, and their 
military tactics peculiar to themselves ; yet their at- 
tack is fierce and terrible, and can only be resisted 
by the most disciplined valor. 

The Arabic language is soft, liquid and harmoni- 
ous, by reason of an uncommon prevalence of vowel 
sounds. Notwithstanding the singular character of 
this people, they have not been destitute of science. 
During the dark ages, the Sarapens were, perhaps, * 
the most scientific people in the 'world. They intro- 
duced learning into Europe. Several of the sciences 
[ they improved; and they justly claim^ the honor ^^ 
' 1 ig the inventors of algebra. In arithmetic, y 
j 3W them generally, and especially in the use oi 
1 r numerical characters. 

; is both difficult and dangerous for Europeans to 
t ^1 in that country. The hardships and perils, to 
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which they must be exposed, are very great. Of 
course the present stale of the country cannot be 
very well known. We shall close on this article with 
remarking, how wonderfully fitted mankimi are to 
sustain the inconveniences of all climates. The Be- 
douin Arabs, in large collections or hordes, at certain 
seasons of the year, will visit the sea-ports and com- 
mercial cities, for the purpose of bartering their com- 
movJities. and procuring such articles as they need. 
When this is done, they plunge again into the track- 
less regions of thoir native deserts, where they spend 
the year. But how they live, or what they subsist 
upon, 'hat Being 'only knows, who clothes the fields 
with grass, and feeds the young ravens when they 07. 

IV. PERSIANS. 

The Persians alone of the ancient empires in the 
West of Asia,(|iave preserved and perpetuated their 
existence as an independeryl nation.f They were, 
indeed, subdued by Alexander; but that conquest, at 
last, terminated in the overthrow of the Greeks them- 
selves. The Persians became surprisingly renovated, 
and were able, on the decline of the Greeks, to resist 
the arms of Rome, as well as those of the Scythians, 
S^acens, Turks and Russians. In iho year of Christ, 
1760, the celebrated Thamas Kouli Khan ascended 
the Persian throne, and was one of the most power- 
ful monarchs of his time. He invaded India, took 
Delhi, and returned to his own dominions, loaded 
with immense riches. No power baffled and defeat- 
ed the Turks oftener, than the Persians did ; and 
Emir Harazi, the famous Persian, was doubtless, t^e 
greatest warrior in Asia during his time. Had be 
not been cruelly murdered, as was supposed, by the 
order of his unnatural father, he would probably nave 
put a final stop to the progress of the Turkish arms. 

* The Arabians can hardl/ be ponsidered as a political lK)dy, coostitO' 
ting an empire. 
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The Persians, as a nation, are brave, polite, civil, 
and courteous to strangers i but extremely ostenta- 
tious, vain-glorious and prorfd.. Their country, like 
Arabia, can boast of some most pleasant and delight- 
ful places. All travellers speak -in raptores of th6 
richness, luxuriance and pleasantness of the^valeof 
Shiraus : but, in general, Persia is excessively dry, 
having few rivers, brooks, or springs of water. It is 
no easy matter to conceive, how ms inhabitants ob- 
tain a sufficiency of water for necessary uses. They 
seldom have rain, and no country has a more arid 
atmosphere* 

In very northern climates, dire necessity compels 
mankind to continual labor, to avoid perishing with 
cold and hunger. In the middle countries of the 
temperate zone, industry is partly necessary to sub- 
sistence ; But it is oftener prompted by honor and 
ambition. But as we approach the torrid zone, the 
earth produces more spontaneously ; where it is 
fruitful, it is abundantly so; and the people are able 
to live with little exertion. It is impossible, that the 
ihhabitanis of hot climates, as for instance, of Arabia 
and Persia, should exercise the laborious industry of 
England and Holland : and, of course, they are pro- 
vided for without. It is however worthy of remark, 
and of gratitude to Providence, that in very hot cli- 
mates, great industry is rewai^ded with great profit 
and advantage; a^ in the cases of ancient Carthage 
and Egypt. If the people of southern climates, 
adapting their labors to the nature of their countries, 
would practise the industry of the north, empire, in- 
dependence and glory would soon return to those 
countries they have long forsaken ; and would cer- 
tainly give a preference to their ancient seats. 

To form a just estimate of any nation, it is neces- 
sary to look carefully into their internal, as well as 
external state. Our views of the people of Asia, in 
these respects, must be imperfect and superficial, at 
best. There is but little intercourse between the 

31 
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Persians and any nation of Europe. The wide dif- 
ference in language, manners, religion and goTem- 
mcnt^sets bars between them very difficult to be pass- 
ed. We cannot but believe, that tho-condition of the 
¥eat bod J of the people in Persia, m ver^ miserable* 
he superstition, absurdities and ev^ vices of tbeir 
religion, are extremev Q^eir government is cruel, 
capricious, and arbftrary^ Many things are there 
sanctioned by custom, vvhich in any part of Europe 
would fill mankind with horror and rage, if we ex- 
cept Turkey : and even the Turkish government b 
less despotic than the Persian. 

People of fashion in this country are graceful in 
their persons ; and although tbeir complexion is 
somewhat darker than that of the European nations, 
yet their countenances, rather Roman than Grecian, 
^re expressive, and often display the most delicate 
lines of beautv. But the common people^ who are 
much exposed to the sun, are considerably swarthy. 
The Persians have neither greatly excelled, nor 
beta greatly deficient in literature. The late justly 
celebrated §ir William Jones, the most skilful in Asi- 
atic learning of any European of modern times, has 
fiven some elegant specimens of Persian poetry in 
Inglisji translation. They can, however, boast of no 
verv great writers, either in poetry or prose. Not- 
withstanding all their attainments, they must be con- 
sidered in the light of barbarians , and it is difficult 
to say, whether they are now emerging from ignorance 
and barbarity, or sinking deeper in them. 

V. TARTARY, 

The boundaries of Tartary have never been ascer- 
tained. The central regions of Asia, from time im- 
memorial, have been inhabited by numerous tribes 
of roving people. They have rarely been combined 
uncirr one head, although that event is supposed to 
have taken place in the 13th century, under the reign 
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•f GhcDghis Khan, and again in the 15th, linder I'am- 
erlane* These people were anciently called Scy- 
thians. Their character has been surprisingly uni- 
form in all ages. During the time of the four great 
monarchies, whose history has been sketched in the 
first Yolums of this work, they were but too well 
known by their formidable irruptions into the civiliz- 
ed provinces of Asia and-Kurope ; the first of which 
was in the reign of Cyaxares 1. king of Media. 

Our best geographers state very little with cer- 
tainty concerning the vast countries of Tartary. 
Travelling in those countries is difficult and danger- 
ous ; and the nature of the intercourse, kept up with 
them by their more civilized neighbors, is not such, 
as to draw very satisfactory intelligence from them. 
They may be regarded as fruitful sources of regret 
and sorrow. From various circumstances and known 
facts, it is not to be doubted, that the middle parts of 
Asia equal in richness and fertility, and especially in 
pleasantness and beauty, any part of the continent. 
Though vpstly distant from the ocean, the countries 
are well watered, and extend almost the width 6f the 
temperate zone. They have numerous lakes, where 
numberless rivers and rivulets discharge their waters. 
Their majestic rivers meander slowly through do- 
lightfuV and extensive plains. The verdure of an 
almost perpetual spring clothes their banks in peren- 
nial bloom and sweetness. Yet those fair scenes 
seem formed only to be seen by the eye of savages, 
never to be enriched by handsome villages and flour- 
ishing cities ; or made the charming aoodes of sci- 
ence, virtue, order and humanity. 

The Tartars, though not entire savages, ate but 
little better. They are very slovenly in their persons 
and dress, and have no notion of cleanliness, taste or 
order in their* habitations. Their property consists 
chiefly in horses and catdc, of which some of them 
possess a great number. Their title to land is naere 
occupancy. When they have consumed the pasture* 
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of a particular place, they remove to some other. 
They claim no title to any place but what they pos- 
sess for the time being. In some places, however, 
they have habitations more settled, and do even live 
in cities. 

They seem to have rib regular or consistent notions 
of religion or government. They commonly profesg 
subjection to some chieftam, and in time of war, or 
upon an excursion for rapine, follow his standard; 
but, as to the nature of their civil government, or 
whether they have any, properly speaking, we are 
not prepared to say. They certainly have ideas of 
a distinction between right and wrong, on which they 
found certain maxims, resembling a code of morality; 
but their penal code differs little from an indefinite 
rule of personal retaliation. 

vCGere seems to be no prospect of their improving 
in either of the three in^portant articles of religion, 
government, or civilizatibn) We think ourelves war- 
ranted in saying, that they' have not improved for the 
last two thousand years, in either of these respects. 

VL INDIA, 

The river Indus gives name to nearly one qaartet 
of the surface of the terraqueous globe. ^i}ne of iw 
great oceans, half the islands in the world, nearlya 
quarter of the continent of Asia, and all the origin^ 
inhabitants of the new continent )are called for it* 
The country of India forms the south part of Asia, 
as Russia does the north. North of it lies Tartaiyj 
east and south, the Pacific and Indian oceans; and 
west,»the empire of Pei*sia. 

The wealth of India has, in every age, been em 
proverbial. So great is the fame of its wealth, that 
when we hear its name pronounced, we immediBtelJ 
think of a land of wealth. The riches of India con- 
sist \n the natural fertility of the soil, which is heijfW- 
cned'and perfected by the best climates ; the advan* 



tagcs of commerce and navigation; the greatest 
plenty of all the necessaries, conveniences, and luxu- 
ries of life; rich mines; and abundance of gold, 
silver, and jewels^ and a rdce of people who seem 
to be naturally virtuous,* honest, pacific, ingenious, 
industrious, somewhat' enterprising, and immensely 
numerous. In the course of their commerce, they 
are not fond of receiving the commodities of other 
nations in exchange for their own: they never* pay 
money, nor make war upon other nations. 

Exclusive of the internal trade of India, that coun- 
try has from the earliest ages, carried on two great 
branches of foreign commerce ; one by land, and the 
other by sea. As fropi that country, every thing 
valuable, beautiful, rich, or usefuf was to be obtained, 
all commercial nations sought an interest in its trade* 
The Chinese, the Tartars, Persians, Arabians, Syrians 
and Egyptians, traded with them by land ; and the 
numberless commodities of India were transported by 
numerous caravans, on the*ba^ks of camels, dromeda- 
ries, ftiules, and horses, to very distant §ations. The 
wealth and glory of many ancient cities of Asia, rose 
from this trade ; of which the splendid and m^^e^nifi- 
cent city of Palmj^^ra was once the grand mart and 
emporium. This city, situated between Arabia and 
Syria, bordering on tie deserts, was once the 'deposit 
of the wealth of the east, from whence it mws again 
dispersed through numerous channels to the^ wear of 
Asia, to Europe and Africa. Thi& city, fui* more 
splendid, but less warlike than Rome itself, flourished 
for ages, and was at length destroyed by the emperor 
Auielian. Its last monar<?h was the iyustriqjis but un- 
fortunate queen„Zer^obia, whose counscl^were direct- 
ed by the celebrated Longinus, as already noticed, 
one of the last luminaries of Grecian literature. 

The Phenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Sicilians 
and Romans, and, in later times, the Italians and 

* It is ascertained 4hat the Hindoos are generally at a great remctve 
from firtae — ED. 
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many other powers of Europe, have pursued the In- 
dian trade by sea. Till the Portogucse had doabled 
the Cape of Good Hope, the common voyage to India 
was from the ports of the Red Sea, through the 
strait of Babelmandel, andracross the Indian ocean. 
The majestic ruins of Palmyra demonstrate the for- 
mer greatness of her wealth and commercial inapor- 
tance : indeed the same remark applies to the great 
cities of Egypt — to Tyre, Sidon, &c. 

At present the naval commerce of India is almost 
engrossed by Great Britain, whose subjects, tribata- 
ries, or allies, extending far up the river Ganges, are 
said to comprehend some of the fairest and richest 
parts of India. The British trade to India has b^ 
come the most lucrative, important, and dignim 
system of commerce ever carried on. It cannot, ifr 
(feed, be viewed without astonishment. The Engm 
people, by means of the South Sea and India conapa- 
nies, are able almost to command the wealth and 
credit of the globe. 

The interior parts of Indiay especially beyond the 
Ganges, are but little known. It is a very greBt 
country, and somewhat more mountainous, than the 
more northerly parts of Asia. The people of Mia^ 
regarding the whole section of Asia called by their 
name, are probably among the most mild and pacific 
of all th^human race. They never have been famous 
for war in any age. They have doubtless had wars, 
both forei^ and domestic, and perhaps several, ^| 
which we have no knowledge. They have sevcra 
times been invaded, in different ages of the worlOj as ■ 
it is said^^by S«sostris, Semiramis,' Cvrus, Aicxander, 
Ghenghis Khan, Tamerlane, and of late, by ib^ yji i 
sians, under Thamas Kouli Khan.; But the t^ngl'sa \ 
invasion of India will be attendcfU with t1ie most se- 



rious consequences to that country 5 and it is feare"; 
with little good. Their conquests comprehend nearly 
as great a territory and as many people, as ihey P^' 
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sesa in Europe.'*' But if tht)se conquests have in 
creased the power of Great Britain, thejr have pro- 
duced a contrary effect on the unhappy Indians. 
They have quite altered the face of things in that 
country. The name of Hastings ' will descend to 
posterity blackened with indelible guilt and infamy ; 
and it would be well for the English people if Has- 
tings were the only man, who had been guilty of ex- 
ercising cruelty, extortion and outrage upon the de- 
fenceless Indians. 

Hastings, after remaining long enough in power in 
India, to amass a princely fortune — after practising 
the most horrid, outrageous cruelty, aod every crime, 
vvhich can blacken and deform the human character, 
returned, in triumph, to his native country, to enjoy 
in quite the spoils of innocence, and to riot in luxury 
on the fruits of extortion. A feint was made towards 
bringing him to justice : but what was the issue ? In- 
stead of suffering an infamous death for crimes wor- 
thy of eternal perdition, his wealth enabled him to 
set justice at defiance, his infinite turpitude was 
gilded over with a title of nobility^ and he became 
Lord Hastings. 

The English conquests in India will probably be 
attended with disastrous consequences to that coun- 
try* The Indians will directly lose all motives to in- 
dustry ; and in addition to their own constitutional 
and national vices, they will learn thoSe of their cruel 
conquerors and unjust oppressors. Industry and 
' enterprise can only go hand in hand with liberty and 
justice. Those people, finding themselves oppressed, 
insulted, crushed, and forever abandoned to hopeless 
slavery and miserv, will give up all as lost — will 
become utterly useless to themselves and others, and 
regard death as the only alternative of hope. The 
country will grow miserable and poor; and will fol- 
low the footsteps of Carthage, of Egypt and of all 

*The British subjects in Europe are supposed to be about 17 milfionf ; 
those in ladia, about 90 millions. — Ed. 
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Western Asia. Trade will gradually M; and 4hc 
wealth and abundance of those countries exist only 
on the pace of history. Should they change masten, 
they would still be the losers. Should Great Britain 
fall, even independence might revisit India too late* 
What advantage could Egypt or Syria reap from the 
fall of the Turkish empire ? Nothing but the slow 
revolving w heel of numerous ages, or the more imm^ 
diate intervention of almighty power, can restore 
those unhappy countries. Before any probable or 
natural* course of events can restore the West of 
Asia to what it once was, it is probable the destiny of 
the earth itself will be complete, and the wheels of 
nature cease to move. 

The Indian character and temper seem very mud 
and placid ; yet no people are more invetera^ or 
more obstinate in their religious prejudices. With 
theoH religion is, properly speaking, the property and 
business of a particular class or set of people, iw 
rest neither know, nor are allowed to know or care, 
any thing abdut it. They have certain po^io'^Jj,^^ 
the Deity, ol futurity and. of virtue and vice. The 
people, at large; are required to perform a certain 
roline of duties, consisting chiefly in useless formali- 
ties, and unmeaning of ridiculous ceremonies ; but as 
to the great business of intercourse with ibe VaiJ) 
or knowledge of him, it is wrapped in mystery, an 
belongs to the priests or bramins. . , ^ 

The immense country of India, from the ^^^^^.K 
dus to the eastern ocean, was probably never unitw 
under one governments Its present state is not clea • 
ly known to the best of our geographers. Monarcoy 
is the only kind of government existing in anj P^ 
of Asia ; but, in India, it seems to be of a less tierce, 
cruel, and despotic nature, than it is in tji^ ^^{' 
The most predominant crime among the Hindoos 

• The author undoubtedly beli^bd, that by the grace of ^^^^gj. 
wretched cottatry would ere is^ rejoice and blossom as the rose- 
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said to be^suicidei.^ Thej have little fear of futurity, 
and are impatient of present evils : they therefore 
take as they suppose, the directest way to get rid of 
them* ' 

When shall they become free, enlightened, and 
happy ? As far as we know, they rather degenerate, 
than improve. In the time of Cyrus the Great, they 
were more enterprising, and probably far more pow- 
erful, than they now are. Under the command of 
Porus, they made a formidable resistance to the con- 
qnering arms of Alexander ; but now, three or four 
British regiments will strike terror through India, 
subdue their most powerful princes, and levy contri- 
butions on the most opulent provinces. 

VII. CHINA. 

The Chinese are truly a wonderful people ; and 
China, in various respects, is the most extraordinary 
empire that ever existed. Whether we regard length 
of duration, number of inhabitants, their uniformity, 
steady economv and amazing industry, the world has 
never furnished a parallel to China. 

According to the best accounts, which can be ob- 
tained on the subject, China has been a great and 
flourishing empire nearly 3,900 years.. She has held 
one steady and dignified course, while the nations in 
the West of Asia and Europe have been fluctuating, 
like waves, and expiring, like meteors in the troubled 
sky. 

The accounts given of the population of China, 
though seemingly credible, are perfectly astonishing. 
There are said to be above three hundred millions of 
people in that empire — of course more than one third 
of the 'inhabitants of the whole globe.* But China 
possesses every advantage necessary to sustain a 

I * The inhabitants of the Chinese empire amount probably to about 

X85 miUions. See Worcester's Gazetteer and Geograpby.'^Ed. 
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freat population. Nearly as large as half of Europe, • 
er territories lie in the pleasantest part of the tem- 
perate* zone, and abound in many of the most useful 
productions of the earth. China produces whatever 
might be expected from an excellent soil in the high- 
est state of cultivation. Such is the tinparalleled in- 
dustry and diligence of this people, that their coun- 
try, though more than 1200 miles square, is all under 
the most advantageous improvement. They suffer 
no land to He waste. Their steep side-hills and 
mountains, even to their summits, are tilled with as 
much care^ as we till our gardens. The very mild 
winters which prevail in the middle and southern 

i)arts, render their subsistence attainable with far less 
abor and expense. They have no need, that their 
country should be half covered with forest to supply 
them with fuel. 

The Chinese subsist more on farinaceous food, 
than the Europeans. Their country produces vast 

Sjantities of rice, which forms the chief article of 
eir diet, and is a most nutritive and agreeable kind 
of food. Regularity of life, industry, subordination 
and a particular cast of genius, form the discriminat- 
ing traits in the Chinese character. In many na- 
tions, and especially in Europe, there is a certain un- 
evenness of mind, an instability and eccentricity of 
character, which render mankind fickle, rash, vola- 
tile, and often perfidious. The Chinese have less of 
this than any other nation. Their habits, customs 
and modes of life are laid on such solid foundations, 
and have, for an uninterrupted course of nearly W/ 
centuries, acquired a maturity and permanence, whicn 
will be broken up only with their empire. , . 
Europeans, who have seen the interior parts ol 
China, are astonished with the marks of thelsiDoos* 
try, which appear in every thing that strikes the eye* 
The vastness of their cities, their highways, their 
bridges of amazing form and construction, ^^^^^' 
daily their canals, exceed those of all nations* Iw 



country is peculiarly favorable for canals ; and it is 
intersected and cut into almost numberless islands, 
by those beautiful artificial rivers. Many * their 
"vessels are a kind of floating houses, which can carry 
sail, in which families live, are brought up, and trans- 
act all their business. 

The face of their country is formed by spacious 
plains, and regular hills, with some mountains. The 
suburbs of their great cities are formed by large and 
populous villages 5 and their villages, overspread all 
the country ; so that you scarcely Know what is city, 
and what is country. The country at large resem- 
bles an unbounded continuity of flourishing towns and 
villages. Their style of building is not very supctb j 
yet, in the article of house-painting, no other nation 
equals them. Their houses are covered with p^int, 
"which appears like varnish or japan work, which 
gives them a glossy brightness, and will resist the 
sun and the weather. The internal structure of their 
houses is far inferior of those of our own country. 
But ther£ are certain evils, which, at times, result 
from their immense population. In spite of all their 
industry, they are considerably liable to a scarcity of 
provision. 

The people of China are divided into various or- 
ders, among which an invariable, absolute subordina- 
tion reigns. These classes know, perfectly well, their 
rank, their privileges and their duties. They setdom 
interfere with one another ; nor does any person rise 
to a higher rank, unless it is by some uncommon oc- 
currence. ^ The various orders of people are distin- 
guisheci^t^ the color and fashion of their dress; and 
what is very remarkable, the dress of all ranks and 
orders is regulated by law. 

The Chinese monarchy, though absolute, seems to 
be the mildesVand perhaps is the wisest in the world. 
It is in a great jneasure patriarchal. The sovereign 
is regarded as^he father of his people; He consults 
their interest, ^endeavors to promote their bappi- 
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ness ; and they, in return, seldom resist his wi}L Tbe 

fovemment is eitremelj jealous of the (rowers of 
^urop^>and with great reason. The late^En^lish 
embassy, conducted by lord Macartney, proved ut- 
terly usek»M« The emperor of China, after having 
fraciously received, ana for a while entertained the 
In^lish embassador, gave him a kind of tablet, on 
which was written certain moral and civil maxims of 
advice respecting the conduct of kings, and desired 
him to present it to his master, the king of England, 
as a token of his friendship. 

The Chinese despise the idea of receiving improve- 
ments from other nations, and especially from Europe. 
In fCligion, government, art and science, ihey adhere 
firmljr to their ancient customs and maxims* Their 
religion is a mixture of superstition, idolatry, and 
certain moral maxims and rules drawn from the io- 
stitutions of Confucius, their ancient law giver. 

The conduct of the Jesuits and other Romish mis- 
sionaries, was the cause of closing and barring the 
doors of China against all Christian nations They 
were found to oe interfering with the government 
and internal policy of that country^and, of course, 
were forever debarred all intercourse. That was a 
most unfortunate event, as it fixed in the minds of the 
Chinese, a prejudice, not soon to be wiped away. 

VIII. ASIA IN GENERAL. 

1. It is time we dismiss the consideration of par- 
ticulars, and take a more general view of this noble 
and important quarter of the earth. The Almighty 
Creator and Governor of the world has distinguished 
and di^ified Asia above the otl^ grand divisions of 
the globe, in various respects, flere the crand pro- 
genitors of the human race began to people and re- 
plenish the earth. Here the delightful bowers of 
Paradise diffused their fragrance, and displayed their 
beauty. Here the first empires were founded ; and 
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the first principles of social order and civil combina- 
tion began their career. From this, as from a cen- 
tral point, the first families of the earth were%)read 
abroad, and grew into nations and kingdoms. Here 
the mighty work of redemption was accomplished, by 
the incarnation and death of the Son of God, to bring 
about which was the ultimate design of creation and 
Providence : and here was first set up that kingdom 
"which is to endure throughout all generations, and 
ivhich is finally to fill the earth with its gloryt 

2. As Asia is the largest of the grand divisions of 
the globe, so it, in general, possesses the most excel- 
lent soil, and the fairest and most regular climates. 
It produces, accordingly, every thing useful, valuable, 
rich and beautiful. The most important find useful 
kinds of grain ; all the precious metals ; a great vari- 
ety of most valuable jewels; the richest silks ; the 
most excellent drugs and medicines ; and in a word, 
all the necessaries and all the luxuries of life, are 
there obtained in the richest abundance, and many 
of them, with little labor or expense. 

3. Asia seems to have been a region best adapted 
to the culture of the human species. We infer this 
from a remarkable fact, viz. that the savage nations 
of Europe, Africa and America are, and have been 
in every age, far more savage, and sunk much deeper 
on the scale of reason than those of Asia. Indeed, it 
has been affirmed by "some that a savage nation never 
existed in Asia. The Scythians and Tartars were 
nearest to a savage state ; but how far, indeed, w^ere 
they above that state in several important respects. 
Their skill and power in war have been far superior 
to those of savages in the other quarters of the world. 
They nearly conquered the Medes and Persians; and 
were always a terror to the Greeks and Romans. 
Their invasions have been conducted with a deep 
policy : and their battle was always terrible. 

4. The Asiatics are generally of a milder and more 
pacific and amiable character, than most other na- 

32 
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lions. This is very perceivable in the Russian em- 
pire, as soon as you pass out of Europe into Asia : 
you o^erve milder manners, and even a more soft 
and engaging countenance, together with more hos- 
piialiiy, and urbanity of treatment. The Persians 
and Hindoos are graceful and elegant in theip^form; 
and ihcir deportment is politely civil ; indeed^Pema 
may, in some respects, be called the France oT^sral 
The ground we have taken in this article, is justified 
by comparing the wars of Asia with those of the 
olher parts of the world. 

A few great conquerors, in distant ages of the 
world, have made considerable commotions, but m 
regard to wars, when did Asia ever resemble Europe 
in the limes of Alexander, Cesar, Constantine, Char- 
lemagne, Lewis XI V. or Napoleon ? When was Asia 
seen in the state, in which Europe has been for ten 
years past T Should it be objected, that they are 
pacific, because they are ignorant; for the sake of 
peace then, let all nations become ignorant, as soon 
as possible. But that is not a fact. It is not owing 
to their ignorance. The governments of China, In- 
dia, Persia and Arabia know as well the slate of their 
neighbors, as those of Europe do. 

According to the tenor of the above objection, it is 
much best for nations to be ignorant. If knowledge 
will set men to killing one another with diabolical 
rage and infernal malice ; yea, if it will make men, 
in this respect, worse than devils, it had better be let 
alone. Our Saviour afl5rms,that there is a degree of 
union in Satan^s kingdom; and a great poet declares,. 

" Devil with devil dano^d, firm concord hold — 

** Meo only disagree, of creatures rational.'* — MiU<m. 

5. That the nations of Asia have never sunk so 
low into a savage state, as many others, seems to be 
owing to their very great natural advantages^ of 
which, if they bad made a proper improveraeirt, tney 
might have risen to an astonishing height of learn- 
ing, wisdom and virtue. But here they have failed. 
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On the soft bosom of luxury, they have been hushed 
to a long and inglorious repose. Their eyes seem 
forever shut to all true and solid glory)! They never 
once look up to that distant and lohy summit, to 
which, man may rise by energy, by perseverance, 
integrity and virtue. They place the sum of happi- 
ness in rest — a most foolish and absurd philosophy, 
equally opposed to reason, virtue and the nature of 
all intelligent beings. 

6. Monarchy prevails every where in Asia, and 
that in its simplest form. It seems in vain to talk of 
natural advantages, when it is certain, there is no na- 
tion in all this immense region, which has any proper 
knowledge or use of its inherent rights. Natural 
rights may as well not exist, as to be neither knowii 
nor enjoyed; and such is the uniform condition of 
the people of Asia. If, in any case, the strictness 
and energy of despotism fail, it is not owing to the 
lenient influence of reason and virtue, but it is where 
government gives way to anarchy ; an J all principles 
of order fail before ignorance, vice and barbarity. 

Nor is man there more ignorant of his own rights, 
than he is of, the true character of his Maker, and of 
his duty and obligation to him. There are still some 
Christian churches in Asia; but, for the most part, 
they have little of Christianity, but the name. In 
contemplating Asia, we have before us a vast region 
of mental and moral darkness. There are few cir- 
cumstances, which look like the dawn of improve- 
• ment ; and, from all we can discover, this whole 
quarter of the globe is undergoing a gradual decline 
toward a state of barbarity. To this observation, 
however, Russia, certainly, if not China, forms an 
exception. It is highly questionable, whether the 
increasing intercourse of Europeans with the eastern 
Asiatics, is of any valuable tendency to the latter. 
The horrid wickedness, on every occasion, display- 
ed by Europeans, has fixed in the minds of those 
nations invincible prejudices against their govefiff- 
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ment, general character and especially against their 

religion. 

It is a melanchloj reflection^ bow little the con- 
duct of Christian nations has been calculated to re- 
commend their religion to their unbelieving neigh- 
bors. Will heathens judge of the nature of Cbris- 
tianity^ bj the conduct of a few soKtarjr individuals f 
or will they be more likely to draw their couclosions 
from the conduct of a nation f What conclusion, then, 
must the Chinese, Indians and islanders, draw, cod- 
cerninfl the Christian system, from the conduct c{ 
such Europeans, as have visted their country ; as of 
the English, Dutch, Portuguese, &c. t T ney must 
conclude Christianity to be a cloak for every species 
ofvillany — to be but another name for cruelty, in- 
justice, dishonesty, intrigue, perfidy, and every crime 
that is atrocious and enormous : and of all religions 
in the world, they must think it the worst* 

It is not strange, that the missionaries, sent into 
those countries to preach the gospel, have met with 
impediments, and that their success has been small. 
It is rather astonishing, that they ever, in one in- 
stance, got a candid and patient hearing* The In- 
dians, especially, have a strong attachment to their 
own religion, handed down from their ancestors; and 
what reason they have to detest and abhor the people 
of Europe, is a matter notorious to the universe. 

It seems to be matter of regret, that the fair and 
spacious realms of Asia shouki lie, from age to age, 
void of intellectual culture ; that the humaa mind 
' should there be fettered by the absurdest supersti- 
tions, and inflated with error and falsehood, instead 
of being expanded and enriched by the divine, im- 
mortal food of knowledge and virtue, drawn from the 
fountain of eternal per^tion : but so it is. These 
things are governed by an unseen hand. The time 
may come, when the face of the moral, and, of course, , 
of the natural world, shall be changed— when the 
wilderness and solitary place shall blossom like the 
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"iTOse — when all the families and nations of the earth 
shall be of one mind, and shall allay their thirst at 
the saifie pure fountain of heavenly wisdom. The 
Indian shall then no longer adore the sun, nor think 
to wash away his moral pollutions* in the stream of 
the Ganges. The Abyssinian shall no more worship 
the father of waters ; nor the arctic savage the genius 
of storms and darkness: but all nations shall adore 
one God, submit to his moral government, rejoice in 
his perfections, and confide in his grace. May that 
time soon arrive — may the changes, which must 
prepare its way be hastened, till HE shall come^, 
Ti^hose right it is to reign. 






CHAPTER XII. 

PRESENT STATE OF AFRICA. 

THE continent of Africa is shaped like a pyramid,*- 
whose base is washed by the Mediterranean sea — its, 
western side, by the Atlantic, and its eastern, by the 
Indian ocean ; while its point, or apex, projects south- 
wardly into the great South Sea. This vast penin^r 
sula is joined to Asia at its northeast corner by the 
isthmus of Suez, about 60 miles over : it extends from 
37 degrees north, to 34 degrees south latitude, and 
from about 17 west, to 51 degrees east longitude, and 
is 4,300 miles long, and 3,500 miles wide ; and is 
suppdscd to contain 8,506,208 square miles. 

The commercial advantages of Africa, in point of 
local situation, may well compare with those of the 
other quarters of the globe. Its proximity to the 
great oceans and their numberless islands, and its 
position with respect to the other continents, all de« 
clare its situation to be highly favorable for every in- 

♦ Or rather, like a triangle. — Ed. 
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tcrest of commerce. It lies in the bosom of the At- 
hntic, southern and Indian oceans. Asia and the 
Kast Indies stretch eastwardlj of it, and are accessi- 
ble either through the Indian ocean, or from the Red 
Sea through the Straits of Babelmandel. From the 
northern shores of Africa, all the Mediterranean lies 
111 view ; nor was it a tedious voja^for the Africans 
to go into the Black Sea ; and, from the strait of 
Gibraltar, they coasted with ease along all the West 
of Europe, even to the Baltic or Norwegian seas. 

If their commercial advantages are great, tbciraf 
ricultural are, or at least once were, if possible, still 
greater. All ancient history speaks in the highest 
lerms of the extreme fertility of the lands of Africa.* 
Wc cannot say positively whether this fertility was 
universal; but it undoubtedly was com men to all the 
northern shores. It is at least possible that the con- 
linent of Africa was once as deeply clothed with vege- 
tation as that of South America, though, indeed, not 
very probable. The continual action of an almost 
vertical sun, for many ages, may have effected great 
changes in the nature of the soil. From many late 
observations, it appears that the sands of Africa have 
spread farther north, and are making graduates 
croachmenU on the fertile countries of Egypt 8"° 
Barbary. Those countries, of course, grow more 
inhaspitable, and more thinly inhabited. , 

This country abounds in the precious mctab, and 
in manv valuable natural productions. It ^^J^ 
called the region of animal life ; since there are more 
than double the number «f species of animals in^t, 
that there are in the other quarters of the gloo^j 
Kgvpt and Carthage were both, in their turn, great 
and powerful. Science first rose in Egypt ; ^^^ ^f' 
ihage held a very doubtful contest with Rome for 
universal empire. Happy indeed it was for th^ 
world, that contest terminated as it did. 



* By Africa, the ancients understood 4/Wca Froper, a very 
part of Um Tatt counjry of Africa, —Ed. 
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But whatever Africa could once boast — whatever 
may have been its natural advantages, it now presents 
to the eye of the traveller,,' one uniform, immense 
region of ignorance, vice, bart)arity, and misery* If 
Vfe enter that continent, by the isthmus of Suez, E^gypt 
first receives us; which, to speak in the true spirit 
and style of ancient prediction, is a baee kingdom* 
Still elevated by some faint glimmerings of civiliza- 
tion above the rude savage, the people the^e have just 
knowled^ enough to render more conspicuous their 
depravity. They exhibit an astonishing specimen of 
the effects of bacf government, and of the destructive 
tendency of corrupt morals* Perhaps no nation is 
more miserable, than the Egyptians* They seem to 
be crushed under every species of tyranny^and have 
no spirit left either to assert their -rights, or -avail 
themselves qf any one advantage they so conspicu- 
ously possess* 

Proceeding from Egypt to the source of the Nile, 
among the mountains of Abyssinia, there is a change 
of prospect ; but it is going only from bad to worse* 
The traveller has evidently made an advance toward 
that degradation of intellect, which marks the mere 
savage. The people of Abyssinia are overwhelmed 
in vice, void of the cultivations of science : they are 
sunk too low to be susceptible of much government. 
They are, as a nation, a cruel, ignorant, vile, un» 
cleanly race. 

From Abyssinia descending down the eastern 
shores of Africa along the coasr^f Zanguebar toCaf* 
fraria and the cape of Good Hope, the prospect, as 
far as known to travellers, is nearly the same* 

From the cape of Good Hope, passing up the westr 
ern shores of Africa, they are found no better than 
the eastern. In this western tour, lies the coast of 
Guinea: those countries, where Christian nations 
h£^ve carried on a traffic 30 highly honordbk to their 
name and character ; and where they have a town 
or fort, called Christiansburg ; a name wonderfully 
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adapted to the nature of the business transacted 
there! 

From the slave and gold coast, nroceeding nonh- 
ward) the great rivers Gambia and Senega, or Seoe* 
gal, are passed, and the states of Barbarj next re- 
ceive the traveller, weared with roving through 
scenes of barbarity, wretchedness and darkness. 
Turning eastward, he passes the states of Barbary 
and E^pt, once fine and flourishing countries : but 
BOW, what are ihej f How low are they fallen. 

The central parU of Africa are unknown. The 
desert of Sahara is an immense region of sand, over 
which refreshing showers of rain never distil their 
copious blessings; nor does the bow of heaven dis- 
play iu beauteous arch on the retiring cloud. Their 
the verdant meadow, the flowery vale and the wav- 
ing forest, are never seen ; the tinkling rivulet is 
never heard ; nor does the murmuring brook invite 
the traveller to repose on its shady banks : but there 
the hot and sultry winds, in furious tornadoes, hurl 
the sandy billows to the heavens, and sport in fearful 
showers and storms of dust. Instead of the music of 
birds — instead of the sweet and solemn serenade of 
the nightingale, those gloomy deserts resound with 
the roar of lions and tigers — the deadly hisses of ser- 
pents, and the horrid bowlings of nameless dragons 
and frightful monsters. Those dreary climes have 
furnished a grave for a number of enterprising travel- 
lers. The expectations of the public were highly 
raised from the known abilities and daring spirit of 
the enterprising Mungo Park. Much information was 
expected from his travels in the interior of Africa ; 
but he has fallen a prey to the merciless barbarity 
of those faithless savages. Mungo Park deserves a 
monument among heroes, saees and philosophers. 

The northern shores of Africa, genci^lly called the 
States of Barbary, are of the Mahometan religion* 
Ethiopia and Abyssinia hate something, which re- 
sembles, but very remotely, the Christian religioa. 
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The middle and southern parts are Pagan. As to 
government, the most complete and barbarous despo- 
tism reigns in every part of Africa Though ancient 
Egypt may be regarded as the cradle of science, yet 
in her maturity, she has long since forsaken every 
part of Africa, and left even Egypt to the gloomy and 
horrid reign of superstition, ignorance and barbarity. 

The middle and southern nations of Africa, are ut- 
terly incapable of projecting or accomplishing any 
important enterprise. They spend their strength, 
and exhaust their rage, in petty, but cruel and exter- 
minating wars upon each other. Their captives, they 
(either kill, and, it is said devour, or sell,^ to the very 
humane and merciful navigators of Europe and Ame- 
rica ; who bring and sell them for slaves to the phi- 
lanthropic republicans of the United States ! where 
they are bought and sold, and treated with as little 
tenderness and mercy, as brutes. How consonant 
this practice is to the rules of the Christian religion, 
or of a free government, and how likely to inspire 
those unhappy beings with respect for the one or the 
ether, let the impartial mind judge. 

While unprincipled navigators are thus dragging 
the wretched Africans from one scene of misery to 
another still more lingering and dreadful, the northern 
shores of that continent produce a race of men far 
more hardy and daring; who, as if to avenge the 
quarrel of *^their countrymen, are the enemies of all 
Christian nations ; whose ships infest the seas, and 
whose robberies and piracies are dangerous to many 
nations. With regard to a proper mode of treatment 
of the Barbary powers, there seems to be but one 
alternative 5 either their friendship must be purchased 
with frequent and large donations, or they must be con- 
quered and disenabled to eontinue their aggressions 

But with regajpd to the slave trade, root and brand?, 
first and last, in all its motives, measures, con€omi» 
tants and consequences, if ever any human undertake 
ing merited the deepest abhorrence of men, and the 
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heaviest curse of Almighty God, it is surely thau 
When we reflect on the pangs, which those poof 
wretches must feel, who fall into the vortex of this 
infernal traflk, when they see themselves plunged 
into hopeless slavery, and where, if either they or 
their posterity should ever gain their freedom, still 
their color must sink them utterly below all coDsid> 
eration and res|>ect, humanity must bleed for them. 

The atrocity of the business is enhanced, by the 
various, continual and monstrous cruelties, inflicted 
•n them for the slightest faults; and, indeed, can it 
be thought strange, if their deplorable circumstances 
should often drive them into the most desperate 
crimes and outrageous misdemeanors? The great 
and awful catastrophe of this perfidious commerce, 
is still among the events of futurity : for, let it not be 
considered as an idle and groundless surmise, the im- 
portation of slaves in such numbers, into this country, 
will, on some futu?€ day, affect the repose of the 
United States. 

The continent of Africa has few rivers or moun- 
tains. Theprinciplr mountains are the Atlas, (which 
S'ves name to the Atlantic ocean,) Sierra Leona and 
e Mountains of the Moon. The chief rivers are 
the Senegal, Gambia, Nifrcr, and the Nilef and there 
are few orooks and springs of water. A country 
poorly watered, abounding with immense plains, 
which lie basking beneath a vertical sun, must be 
unfriendly to vecetation, and can merit no better ap- 
pcllntion than that given to it by the Latin poet, 
** Anda nntrix leonumj*'** 

At present, there is not a free government in Afri- 
ca ; and, unless we can noake an exception of Car- 
thaee, there never was one, Thfere is not a civilized 
nation there, unless Egypt and the states of Barbary 
can be called such. And is their state growing bet- 
ter? Alas! what circumstance can take place — what 
event arise, which shall meliorate their condition } 
* A di7 Dane of lioDf.— £4. 
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Shall the progress of conquest open the way for any 
fortunate changes, or happy revolutions ? No : had 
they any thing, which could invite an enlightened 
conqueror, yet who can conquer, who can withstand 
or endure, their climate ? But they have nothing to 
allure a conqueror : they lie beyond his reach, and 
the most of them even beyond the jpurnies; of fame. 
Shall the native force of their genius ever break their 
fetters? Shall a Cyrus, an Alexander, a Charle- 
"magne, a Peter, a Washington, or a Bonaparte, ever 
arise and lead them to fame, independence, freedom 
and happiness ? Or shall they rise to that state by 
the slow and gradual progress of art and science? 
Alas 1 the flight of twenty centuries has extinguished 
all hopes of any change for the better. Their mental 
degradation has given their destiny a gloom as deep, 
as that which the scorching heavens have spread 
over their complexion. Their actual state may be 
worse than it now is — their prospects cannot well be 
worse. Abandoned to themselves,<they seem con- 
demned forever to trace the dreary road, which leads 
toward the extinction of intelligence, virtue and 
happiness. 

Shall they look for relief from the more prosper- 
ous, enlightened and happy regions of the earth ? 
From Europe or America ? Better would it be for 
them, if they were separated from us by a wall as 
high as heaven. Do our vessels approach their 
shores, but when allured by the hopes of surreptitious 
gain, or promiscuous plunder ? When they descry our 
sails on their seas, have they not reason to conclude, 
that we are coming to cheat, to plunder , or to seize 
and carry them to a fate worse than death? And 
have they not reason to deprecate our visits, to detest 
our policy, religion, or rather irreligion, and govern- 
ment, and to invoke the vengeance of heaven upon 
our name?- Nothing have they to expect from more 
enlighteneu nations, but chains and stripes and tor- 
ments — but slavery, infamy and misery. 
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It has been often alleged, in defence of the slave- 
trade, that the Africans, who are brought among 
Christian people, have thereby, a chance given them 
to learn and embrace Christianity. Hapless lot! The 
Father of spirits can, indeed, break through all their 
prejudices, and force conviction upon them. Al- 
mighty Providence could save Jonah, even in a 
whalers belly : the same can certainly save a negro 
slave from the southern stales, or the West Indies ; 
and as well the savage tribes who live on the banks 
of the Gambia and Niger. Their enslavers will, 
however, be allowed but little merit in the day of re- 
tribution, on the ground of effecting their conversion, 
by forcing husband from wife, and children froii^ 
their parents, far from their native country into cru- 
el slavery* This will be a sorry plea for Christians 
in the view of Infinite Wisdom. 

The man who justifies slavery upon this principle, 
let him put himself in the place of one of those ruth- 
less children of misfortune. Let him imagine him- 
self seized, perhaps in the night, and torn from all 
his friends, and all his heart held dear ; bound and 
forced into a vessel loaded with wretches like him- 
self ; his tears answered with scorn ; his cries for 
pity, with the bloody whip. If he does not perish 
with contagion, hunger or cruelty on the voyage^ be 
is landed at length, and consi^ed to a master, who 
drives him into his fields to labor. He never more 
sees a friend ; be never more hears from his lost re- 
lations : he sees not a moment's freedom : hi^ labors 
are incessant, but not for himself: his toils are per- 

Eetual, and the fruit consigned to his oppressor : he 
ids an eternal adieu to contentment, to hope and to 
enjoyment ; he learns to brook insult by its repeti- 
tion ; and his only remedy for pain is habit and en- 
durance. 

But for what purpose was he brought from his 
country ? Why was he forced from the scenes of his 
youth, and from the cool retreats of bis native moun- 
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tains ? Was it that he mis:hL witness the saving know- 
ledge of tlie ^spcU That hf? might become a (Chris- 
tian ? Did ihey d*?sirc to open his prospects into a 
future life ? to inform his clouded sotil of immortal 
joys ; ^!id aid him in fiis pilgrimage to heaven ? No* 
\ He was di^privcJ of freedom, the dearest pledeo of 
his existence. His mind was not ciikiviited anc! im- 
proved by science- He was placed among those 
who hate arid despise his nation : who undervalue 
him, even for that of which he is innocent, and which 
he could not possibly avoid ! he is detested for his 
complexion, and ranked among the brutes for his stu- 
pidity — iiis laborious exertions are extorted from him 
to em^ich his purchasers, and his scanty allowance is 
furnished, only that he may endure his sufTerings foi* 
their aggrandizement. Where are. the incentives, 
that may induce him to become a Christian? Alas ♦ 
they are crushed beneath a mountain of desperate 
and hopeless grief ; his views of happiness are de- 
pressed, so that he must almost doubt of his natural 
ciaim-to humanity. 

•• Had he religion, think you he could pray * 

** Ah no ! he stealsjiim to his lonely shed, 

** What time most midnight blows her venoniM breath ; 

** And, mui»ing how he lon^ has toiled and bled/* 

Seeks shelter only in the arms of death. 

Much, indeed, may be^said in praise of the noble 
and benevolent exertions of many individuals to pro- 
mote humanity, order, civility and virtue among 
those unhappy nations. They have spared no p^ins 
nor expense ; they have encountered the dangers of 
those inclement climes, and the perils of a barbarous 
land. Their good Avill in this godlike work has been 
blessed ; they have been found doing their duty ; and 
they shall not lose their reward. 

Were the nations, which bear the Christian name 

generally engaged in this work — were they desirous 

to mcliorafe the conditioq of savage nations, they 

might, by a proper course of conduct, at length, re- 

33 
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move those prejudices from their minds, which noiT 
from insupcrubte bars to the most benevolent at- 
tempts of individuals and societies. Savages derive 
their views of the character, government and reli- 
gion of Christian nations, not from the testimony of 
a few individuals, but from the conduct of those na- 
tions. 'J'hey reason thus : " If," say they, " Christian 
nations believe and practise their religion, we are 
sure it is the worst in the virorld ; therefore we will 
not embrace it: but if Chri.stians do not practise 
I heir religion, it is surely because tbey do not believe 
in it; and if they do not believe nor practise it, wky 
should we? Why should it challenge our assent awl 
conformity, who do not understand it, when those 
who do, disregard its dictates ?" 

There is no certain evidence, that the Africans are 
inferior to the Asivitics or Europeans in their natural 
make ; and it is highly probable, that their mental 
powers are impaired only by their peculiar -habits. 
We have already noticed ^llie figure (he people of 
Egypt and Carthiige once made among the nations of 
the earth. The former were, for many ages, the 
oracles of science ; and the latter were not only ibe 
greatest of the ancient commercial nations, but auiong 
the most warlike, having produced the second, if no^ 
the first great commander of antiquity. 

Some attempt to prove, from the' consideration of 
their color, that they are naturally inferior to while 
nations. Their color is merely the misfortune oj 
their climate, arising from the heat of the sun and 
their way of life. Many talk about the mark set 
upon Cain, and suppose the Africans his descendants 
— never considering, that the family of Cain perisbea 
in the deluge. The blackness of the Africans is per- 
fectly well accounted for from the regular operation 
of natural causesj * and 'their inferiority in various 
respects, from neglecting the proper use of those ad- 

• S^e leamec! an<l ingenious treatise ou tbia Sttbjeat, by tfce R^^' *^ ' 
Itmith, Preside at of Princeton College, 
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vantages, which, irMtbfer^napt^^^of the globe, have 
been improved -jKrhn success. "^»— *w^ 

Whether jjley are now at the ultimate proij of de- 
pression, Q^^ are to sink still deeper, is known oxth; to 
the Ruler of providence, k is impossible to reflgct 
tipon th^ present situation, but with sensations ^f 
surprise^ grief and compassion. 

Hapless children of men! when shall light and 
order pervade the cheerless regions, where you dwell ? 
What power shall heave the adamantine bars, which 
secure the gates of your dungeon, and bring you 
forth? When shall the cherub hope smile on you 
jTrom heaven, and, with a compassionate voice, calf 
you to the pleasures of reason ? to the delights of i(p- 
mortality ? In the natural course of events, your #s- 
tiny seems hopeless 5 no force of words can su|ta^|y 
describe or deplore your case; and your onl^'^llfope 
of rtiief is in ©mmpotence* Your deliverer must 
be a being of almighty power, wisdom and goodness. 
To that being, then, let me commend you — to hi§ 
favor — 10 his grace — to bis everlasting mercy. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF AMERICA. 

THIS important part of the globe claims no share 
of notice in tracing the great line of history. It is 
generally considered as unknown to the civilized 
world, till discovered by Columbus, in 1492; yet, 
since that period, it has risen rapidly into considera- 
tion. Truly important by its vast extent, and the 
immensity of its natural wealth, in the comparatively 
short period ol three centuries, it has beeiyfauheatre. 
of a series of grand and interesting sce^^Kj . ^ 

America was discovered just afterJ^raBpival Qf- 
letters; a time, when'the public iai«d#lEurope had 
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been rceently rojised to action a«d enterprise. The 
discovery of bo important an object formed an era in 
the civilized ivorld, by exciting desires and spreading 
temptaiions ; by rousing the latent fires oTF ambition; 
by giving bi rth to new schemes of policy and specn-j 
Uitions; and by originating numberless projects and 
enterprises, ubich often disturbed the repoae of Eu- 
rope, and terminated in wars and revoluiior^. 

For an account of those things, we must refer our 
readers to the histories df Europe: and we wish it 
were in our power also to refer them to an able, im- } 
partial and elegant history of our own cduntry. In "^ 
the following chapter, it will be our endeavor to pre- ' 
sent a general view of the present state of America, j 
preparatory to which, a brief sketch will be given of \ 
its history since its first settlement. | 

The American continent extends from about 56 de- t 
grees of south latitude to unknown regions about the f 
arctic pole. Its leni^th is more than ten thousand f 
■liles; and its mer^n breadth has never been asce^ | 
tained, but 'would fall between two and four thousand i: 
Biiles. On the east it is washed by the Atlantic, and ^ 
on the west, by the Pacific ocean. This continent ex- 
tends through all climates, comprehends every species 
of soil, and every conceivable. Kiie of geographical ! 
feature.* It abounds in extensive and beautiful plains, 
majestic rivers, lofty mountains and prodigious lakes*' 
Its lakes are worthy of the respectable name of im^ • 
land seap; and its rivers are many of them of such ]i 
size, that were it not for their rapid current and fresh j a 
water, they would be mistaken for bays and arms of ii^ 
the ocean. Its plains are clothed with luxuriant >^i 
vegetation; its mountains rise with awful grandeur, ;« 
pierce the clouds, and seem to prop the skies. ';;!? 

The soil of America, if it has no certain claim to -jr^ 
•superiority, is al least eq«al to that of Spain, Italy, -is 
Inilia, or China. In the United States, as fara«wc:f, 
f* ill remark on that article, there is no deficiency. \) 
The prodigious exports from several of the states, aK ^ 



though in thdjr infancy, are a proof, that the country 
is made natiarally fruitful and rich ; and through th^ 
whole extensive chain of settlements from the coast 
of Labrador to Cape Horn, and from thence to Cali- 
fornia and Kamschatka, the countries are generally 
healthful. 

Nature has thrown the American continent into 
two grand divisions, separated by the isthmus of 
Darien« South America is distii^ftitthed by the size 
of its mountains and rivers. Th^^ndes lie on the 
western coast of South America, and extend the whole 
length of that continent. These are the most ex- 
traordinary mountains in the world, whether we re- 
fard the length of their chain, the breadth of their* 
ase, or the elevated height of their summits,* The 
elevation of Chimborazo is more than 20,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. They extend the whole 
length of South America : and, indeed, the Allegany 
mountains in North Atnerica, are thought to ae a 
continuation of the same mountains, only interrupted 
by the gulf of Mexico. 

The rivers in South America are no less remarka- 
ble than the mountains. They rise in the eastern de- 
clivities of the Andes, down which they rush in num- 
berless torrents and cataracts. From th^ftibot of the 
Andes, they n^usl wander across the continent to tfie 
Atlantic ocean, the distance of 2000 miles. In this 
long course, which is increased by numerous mean- 
ders, they receive a multitude of streams, and, while 
yet at a great distance from^he sea, their volume of 
water becomes majestic, broad and, deep. They roll 
on with increasing grandeur, and meet other rivers 
as large as themselves. Before they reach the ocean^ 
their channels are more than an hundred miles broad^ 
and appear, as alrefdy #Aid, like an arm of the sea | 
such are the Oronofce, the r^ver of Plate, and the 
Amazon. 

' * It has becD ascertaiQed, that the Hammaleb mountains between 
Thibet and Kemaoon, are coosidei-ab'y highet than the Amlei. S^ 
'WoKjester's Gaz.— £d. 
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The mountains of North America aw inferior to 
the Andes, as is every other mountain on earth; but 
the rivers in the northern division are nearly eqaal 
with those of the south. The Mississippi, the Ore* 
gun,* iLe Bourbon,t and the St. Lavverence, porsoe 
each a different direction, and reach their several 
oceans at the distance of 2000 miles. But the chain 
of lakes in North America, to which the river St. 
Lawrence foring, Bn outlet, has no parallel iaanj 
other part of the world. The principal of these, ar« 
Ontario, Erie, Michigan, Huron and &jperior. We 
may calculate, that, at some future period, the couii- 
try'about those lakes will be settled, and they will 
afford a vast inland navigation of incaiculable inh 
porlance to that country. 

In addition to the rich and productive soil of South 
America, the bowels of the earth are stored with 
})reciouS' metals. Mexico and Peru abound with the 
richest mines in the world. This, at first, rendered 
South America the most dazzling object in view of 
the powers of Eurupe j but the deep forests and more 
hardy climate of North America promised wealth 
only to persevering labor and industry. In the event, 
the precious metals of the S(^th have rained the most 
powerful oation in Europe, while the labor andifl- 
•lustry of the Jforth^ have given existence to a new 
empire, which will shortly be able to set all Earope 
^t di^fiance. ' 

In glancmg an eye at the natural advantages of the 
new continent, we must^'Ot forget to a(ld to the cod^ 
sideratioris of soil and climate, an immense sea coast, 
Bumerous fine harbors and an unequalled inland nayh 
gation, by means of rivers, bays and lakes, cowp"*' 
ing all the advantages of commerce. 

Such was the new world, tiscoyered by Columl?"* 
This continent, containing a third of the dry land 
-of the globe, lies opposite, and forms a balan(;^ ^^ 
counterpQise, to the old world* This great cofltifl«flV 



¥f hen discovered by Columbus, was found* inhabited 
by savages* ^ he nations of Mexico and Peru yere 
the most hflproved of them all ; but they werefar lese 
so than the Tartars and Scythians of Asia,* The 
savages, in most parts of America, were thinly scatter- 
ed over a wide country. 

From whence these nations descended, or whence 
they came, is uncertain. Nothing conclusive is dis- 
coverable on that head from their oral histories and 
traditions-s—from their language, manners, or customs, 
nor from any monument, found in all the continent, 
or any other part of the world. Dr. Robertson has 
coniectured on this subject with his usual elegance of 
style and manner 5 and, with uncommon force of 
imagination, has constructed a bridge from Africa to 
South America, on which they might pass; which 
bridge has sunk by earthquakes, or worn away by the 
attrition of the gulf stream. In fact, it is of little 
consequence, from whom the natives of this country 
were descended J but, were it otherwise, conjectures 
were vain and groundless. By reason of a total want 
of evidence, the subjects rests in darkness. 

The new world opened an inviting prospect from 
afar to myriads in Europe. They had no scruples of 
conscience in seizing upon a country inhabited by 
savages, whom they considered as having no more 
right to the land, than the beasts of the forest. Thou- 
sands flocked hither to escape poverty, oppressioa 
and the various troubles of Europe, The Spaniards 
spread southwardly, allured by the rich mines of 
Peru and Mexico. They thought that mere land, 
especially a wilderness was scarcely worthy of occu- 
pancy. We shall be very short on their history* 
. Under the command of Cortez, the Pizarros ana- 
sundry other adventures of most execrable memory, 
they subdued the northern parts of South America. 
They slaughtered several millions of the harmless 
natives of those countries ; and exhibited a scene of 

* Tbit statement does not appear to be perfectly CQrreet.-»£A 
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liorror and cruelty, which wa^ doubtless ne?er ei[ual^ 
led on the old continent — ^showing themselves, on all 
occasions, to be a race of monsters in h^an shape^ 
▼Old of humanity, mercy, truth and honor* 

Their wickedness was too outrageous mr the eartk 
to bear or the heavens to behold without a frow?« 
The hand of Providence has pursued them with vari- 
ous curses, and has smitten Spain itself with a coo- 
sumption, and an irrecoverable decUne, for allowbg, 
indeed ior perpetrating, such horrible and enormous 
cruelties. The Spaniards soon acquired itomeobC 
treasures of gold and silver, and became utterly para- 
lized by wealth, l^hey were wealthy only to benefit 
their more industrious neighbors ; and they exhibit 
a striking proof, that exorbitant wealth and luxury 
are but feeble bulwarks to national prosperity. Spaio, 
in the early part of the 16th century, was the most 
powerful nation in Europe. Without any revolution, 
or any considerable misfortunes by war, or otheririsc, 
she has gradually become weak, and is scarcely aa 
independent nation. Her provinces in South Ame- 
rica are still weaker. They are not known, but as 
wide regions inhabited by an ignorant, or by a aava^ 
race of people, as incapable of enjoying, as of oiitaift' 
ing independence. , 

North America was destined to happier ^^^^^? 
action. A tract of country extending from Canaw 
to Florida, and from the Atlantic to the river JWis»J«' 
sippi, was located, and its eastern borders ^.^^^,^' 
tied chiefl/by emigrants from the British kingdOBu 
Though tftey came hither with raised expectations^ 
the country, yet they found the most ^^^^^P^^^^^lZ 
dustry necessary to level the tall forest and suDQ 
the face of the earth. The grand object o i" 
wishes invited them to enjoy ment thr ough P^"^"! i-g. 
laborious exertion. They ascended the ^^^^^^l . u 



culty with resolution, and despaired not of the 
summit, though at a distance and elevated* -^ J^ 
pushed the business of agriculture with nerve>r«5 
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hition, and unexampled success. The forest fell be- 
fore them; the savages were awed to respectful 
peace ; the country soon began to smile, and pfo- 
mised what a more distant day would bring forth, , 

If language fail in describing the bravery, energy, 
economy and perseverance of our fathers, it will find 
it no easier to picture the industry, virtue, prudence, 
and fortitude of our mothers. They reared and in- 
structed a race of heroes, who were cherished on 
bosoms, expanded with every sentiment of truth, and 
warmed and enlivened by every noble and virtuous 
impulse. They could not but be great. Though not 
possessed withlhat artificial gloss, which is derived 
fronv, the smooth manners and gaudy splendor of 
courts, they had that strength, firmaess, expansion 
and dignity of soul, which virtue inspires, and which 
a consciousness of right can difiuse in a world of 
freedom, peace and plenty. * 

The first settlers of the United States, were daily 
Strengfhenecf by new adventurers} who fled, some in- 
deed from justice, but far more generally, from the 
pride and cruelty of oppressive power. In about a 
century and a hulf, the colonies were increased to 
thirteen in number, were spread far back from the 
sea, and had made considerable advances in com- 
merce and manufactures. <A hardy race had sprung 
up, who could not be trampled on with impunity 5 
men jealous of their rights, industrious in peace, and 
undaunted in wai^ 

^t that time a'n unaccountable mania seized the 
Brjlish government to make exactions on our coun- 
try, which were equally impolitic and unjust. From 
those exorbitant demands, our intrepid countrymen 
turned with various sentiments of disgust, aversioa 
and abhorrence; and not without emotions of con- 
cern and sorrow at the iclea of a rupture with our 
mother country. Our ideas of British aggressions 
might be suspected of prejudiced and partiil views, 
were they not corroborated by their own people. 
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The shiest statesmen ;)nd profoundest poKticianA k 
Great Briiain^ condemned the measures of thrir gov- 
ernment, and foretold the consequences, that would 
follow. Violent disputes ensued : they were propa- 
gated through the british dominions ; and our cause 
was patronized hy a great and respectable minoritj. 
Their ablest counsellors were diviaed ; and a subject 
of such magnitude called forth the powers of reason- 
ing, and roused the spirit of eloquence, which bad 
8lum()ered since the times of Cicero. 

But the British forum was not the only theatre of 
eloquence. In our infant country her powerful voice 
was heard. Men from the plough, from the sfaop, 
and the counter, for a moment, forsook their bumble 
pursuits, and, obedient to the distressful call of their 
country became, according to their abilities, soldiers 
or statesmen. 

After the perturbation and alarm of the first shock 
was a*little passed, it was perceived, that the colonies 
would all unite, and pleoge fhemselves for mutual 
support and defencar A solemn instrument was 
drawn up, which declared, in strong but terof)erate 
language, the independence and sovereignly of the 
United States, and was published on the fourth day 
of July, 1776-— a day ever memorable to the people 
of this happy country. 

The British government, than which no one was 
ever more disappointed or deceived, soon perceived, 
that the contebt was to be of a serious and eventful 
nature. The scene of action was distant ; the neces- 
sary preparations expensive; every inch of ground 
was to be disputed; the contest was sharp and bloody, 
and the issue doubtful. Impelled by interest, indig- 
nity and pride of character. Great Britain found it 
necessary to call forth her utmost resources. She 
therefore sent fleets and armies^ and commenced a 
threefold attack. She assailed our counlryat each 
extreme, and in the centre ; while, at the same time, 
she armed and impelled numerous nations of savages 
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to fall upon us in the rear./ With one army, she de- 
scended upon our northeri) states from Canada : with 
another, she ravaged the southern states ; with a third 
she struck at our centre from New-York, the Hudson, 
aniJ Delware, while our extensive sea coast was per- 
petually harassed by her victorious fleets; and our 
western frontier, from Canada to Georgia, was exposed 
to the inroads of myriads of fierce and hostile savages. 

Divine Providence determined we should surmount 
all the dangers and difficulties of so formidable a war, 
and establish our independence. A man was raised 
up to command our armies, who was able to make the 
best ol our slender resources, and to supply their 
defect by his own immense and astonishing g$aiius. 
George Washington, if any mortal mrm ever nierited 
the appeliatioj3 of Father of his cmmtry^ surely merits , 
that nan^e. (He, by the aniied voict^ of his country, 
led her armies : he trained them to the art of war. 
He fixed their wavering resolution ; confirmed their 
dubious virtue ; inspired them with invincible cour- 
age ; taught them to be cool, intrepid, and firm in 
every danger — to exercise the utmost fortitude in * 
adversity, and to be temperate, magnanimous, mild, "* 
and merciful in the moment of victory., 

Washington will not suffer in cefnparison with 
any commander, ancient or modern. If compared 
with Cyrus, the armies of the latter were numerous, 
and his enemies weak. It was not so with Wash- 
ington. If compared with Alexander, the army of 
the latter had been trained by Philip, one of the 
greatest men of antiquity, and the Persians were ut» 
terly drowned in luxury. If compared with Hanni- 
bal, the latter had, perhaps, the bravest, most expe- 
rienced, most impetuous and warlike troops upon 
e; Lh. How far was that from being the case with 
V shington. If compared with Julias Cesar, the 
la jr had the ablest, best appointed, and most effec- * 
ti army which the resources of Rome ever sent into 
tfc field. If compared with any of the,greatest gen* 
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erals of modern limrs, as Gustavus Adolphns, Eugene, 
Marlborough, Coijdc, Tilly, Turenne, or even Bona* 
parte, their resources will be found to have been gen* 
©rally incomparably superior to his, and the diffid- 
ttes they encountered, as much inferior. Their armies 
were numerous : trained in the storms of war ; hard- 
ened by marches, sieges, and battles ; made crafty by 
ambuscades, wiles, and stratagems; and enabled, by 
long experience, to face every form of danger without 
fcHr. Their armies in general, were amply fed, 
clothed, and paid, and were completely officered by 
men thoroughly educated in military tactics. 

However fruitful the American lands, and how nu- 
merous soever the natural advantages of the country 
might be, they were of a nature, which required the 
exertions of all the people to realize and call them 
forth ; and in proportion to the indispensable labors 
of the country, there was certainly an extreme pau- 
city of hands to cany them on ; few, therefore, 
could be well spared to bear arms. Our aroaies, 
which were small, were at first composed of men 
drawn from the bosom of a peaceful land. They 

* were utterly unacquainted with war 5 yet by haro 
labor they had been rendered robust, vigorous, ac- 
tive and capable of fatigue. It is not unworthy of 
notice and of admiration, that men, habituated to 
freedom bordering on licentiousness, tenacious of 

'their rights, and jealous of their honor even to a 
punctilio, should so readily submit to military subor- 
dination and martial law. They did, however, yieU 
to steady discipline ; and, in a short time, were form' 
ed into a regular army. 

^ But in a scene of action so immense, in a conflict 
so varied, so long and severe, the United State^were 
involved indifficulties extreme and dreadful, flf '^J 
looked northward, we beheld an army ready t^osn 
like a tcrrrent ui)on us, and sweep our country with 
the besom of clestr«cLi#n. At the southward, our 
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luost fertile laiids vfevjd desolated by another still 
more formidable. Swarms of angry savages continu- 
ally hovered upon our frontiers, where many of our 
unhappy citizen^ were destined to perisb with the 
tomahawk in a midnight surprise ; and about our sea 
coasts and harbors the triumphant flag of our enemies 
was perpetually displayed. Agriculture failed for 
want of hands; a scarcity of provisions ensued^ 
there was a cessation of commerce, and bot [ittle 
money ; our army poorly paid, and miserably clad, 
ivas threatened by famine or with the dire alternative 
orplundering the country they were raised to defend 
— a country already malrfe naked by exactions dis- 
proportioned to its resources^ 

At this eventful period, tire column of our indepen- 
dence, so lately reared, seemed to totter; but it was 
sustainediby a few hands, which Omnipotence bad 
rendered strong for that purpose. A few hands in- 
deed ! For how unstable is popular opinion \ how 
varying, how uncertain, how inconsistent, how ficklci 
how unsubstantial is a public passion ! No people on 
earth, (for it shall be spoken,) no people on earth 
wei^ ever more* firm, more enlightened, more con- 
sistent, than the people of the United States, as a 
body. But, alas! what could they do? What could 
they think ? The people at large always judge acutely 
of present dangers ; they feel the shock of calamities 
and the stings of misfortune. When their fathers, 
their sons, and their brothers fall iii battle, the 
sources of their grief are as wide, and their tears 
flow as freely, as tnose of the statesman and hero. It 
was so with our people. Their souls were made up 
of courage and fortitude ; but their information was 
limited; their views of the ground imperfect; the 
first paroxysms of enjthusiastic zeal were past, and 
the flame of general patriotism was a little checked 
by chilling disasters. 

It was a time of affliction, of grief, of terror and 
alarm. Fear triumphed over hope, while the balance 
34 
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! 
trembled in suspense, the turn of which was to fix ! 
the fate of our country forever.* In an hour so dark 
and trying, while huge calamities hung over us, we 
wero in danger of being ensnared by the artful wiles i 
' of an exasperated foe. The British government is- 
sued a proclamation of grace, a general amnesty, from 
which none were excluded, but John Hancock arid 
Samuel Adams, who were justly regarded as among 
the primary moving powers of the revolution. Every 
man In our country looked round for encouragement, 
support and advice. The eyes of the people were 
turned on those men most remarkable for sagacity, 
wisdom and integrity; and all eyes were directed, 
wifh extreme solicitude, to the general Congress. 
That honorable body, at that day, was composed of 
men, who could not be awed into submission by the 
voice of majesty, nor the portentous menacQi of sove- 
reign power. They dared to brave the gathering 
trmpcst ; and, at any hazard, were willing to rise or 
fall with the revolution. They could not be ensnar- 
ed by fallacious hopes, nor beguiled by unmeaning 
professions and promises, however specious and daz- 
zling. They listened to the British proclamalfcn, 
as to the voice of a syren ; and they could not think 
of purchasing peace with the blood of their noblest 
patriots. 

It is not easy to conceive the embarrassments, the 
dangers and perils, which attended that Congress 
which first embarked our political vessel on an oceaB 
so stormy. They were obliged to brave the most 
iheatening aspects of fortune — to stand foremost jn 
a doubtful contest. They were too well read in the 
history of nations not to know, to what inevitable rum 
they were exposed, should the revolution fail. Froai 
the same sources, they knew but too well the ficW^' 
tjess and caprice of the public mind. They saw and 
flit the miseries of their country, already come, and 
dreaded others, still impending. 

* Pehaps not/»rcver.— Ed. 
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While the people, with palpitating fears, looked up 
lo their leaders ; while they, fcxjno New-Hampshire 
to Georgia, in- serious and painful anxiety, placed 
their hopes in the wisdom of that illustrious band of 
patriots, assembled in Congress ; that body looked to 
one man, as to a common father : their eyes were all 
fixed on Washington. The British legions, who at 
first affected to despise, were soon taught to dread, 
that ilhistrious leader; and the country, which he 
was called to defend, soon perceived, that their con- 
fidence was not misplaced. They saw, that he bore 
not the sword in vain. v/ 

There were several events, which proved favoral^P 
to the revolution. At first, many men of enlightened 
minds were in doubt, whether the proper time to 
separate from Great Britain was come. Others still 
felt the force of habitual respect for a nation justly 
stvled our mother-country. So-ne, indeed, were from 
education, from theory, and speculation, strongly at- 
tached, to the ancient government of the country, and 
dreaded the violent paroxysms of rage, of zeal, and 
of party Ttews, to which we tnust be e;^ pos^d in dis- 
solving connexion with Britain, revcrUrig into a state 
of native anarchy, and thence rising to order under 
a new, an untried form of government, to be made, 
to be organized and set in motion, by ourselves. 

Many, and with great justness, dreaded a series of 
Woody revolutions, and after all, a disgraceful retwrn 
to the goal, from whence we started. They expected 
we should be humbled, scourged, desolated anc^ruin- 
ed ^n war, and then return to our allegiance with 
shame, disgrace and eternal contempt, and submit, 
voluntarily, to have our fetters rivetted, and our des- 
tiny fixed in servitude : for an unsuccessful attempt 
at liberty, may always be regarded, <S§ a deadly 
plunge into hopeless slavrrv) 

Several persons of these aescriptions, were scatter* 
cd through the continent; but, fortunately for us,^ 
their numbers soon greatly diminished. When they 
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saw the revolution bad actually taken form, and was 
likelj, at least, to be strenuously contested — when 
they saw the thirteen states, as a body, combined, 
and solemnly pledged to defend the cause, they gene- 
rally yielded the point, and even determined to rise 
•r fall with their brethren, 

In enumerating the causes, which operated in our 
favor, we cannot avoid noticing the unskilful mea- 
sures employed by the British government to bring 
us back to our duty from a state of revolt. A medium 
between two extremes is often the proper course to 
pursue ; but to them, it was certainly most improper, 
as it proved most unsuccessful. ^JUiey should have 
been either far more 'energetic, more decisive, and 
more severe, or far more lenient, mild and gentfej 
In either of those extremes, there was a possibility of 
their succeeding. They, in the first instance, were 
certainly the aggressors. - Their ablest politicians 
and firmest patriots! confessed it, and urged it as a 
reason, why they should seek to restore union arid 
tranquillity by c oncession, indulgenc e and lenifyi, 
"^ut that was loo mortifying to their pride and ambi- 
tion; they disdained the idea of the slightest con- 
cession, and determined to do all by austerity, me- 
nace and compulsion. They should have organized 
a course of measures, suitable to the complexion of a 
policy so self-sufiicient, and of an attitude so haughty 
and commanding. ^ 

But they vainly imagined, Uh^t a regular army of 
three or four thousand men would directly awe us 
into submissibn•^ They tried it, and found out their 
mistake, when; ty a strong concurrence of events, it 
was too late. The firmness, union and bravery of 
the people of the United States, saved them from 
falling an immediate prey to their enemies ; but it is 
doubtful to what extent their calamities would have 
risen, but for the operation of two powerful causes, 
which cannot be passed unnoticed. 

The aid of France was timely, and was necessary. 
We shall not meddle with the question of equity. 
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We shall not say, nor is il in (he power of any being, 
but of HIM who views actions in all their relations, 
and traces all effects to their first causes, to say how 
far their interference was conformable to the eternal 
rules of justice. As things have turned, our revolu- 
tion cannot be considered, but as a source of misfor. 
tune- to them.* The enmity, jealousy, and rivalship 
subsisting between France and England, are things 
well known to most persons who have eyes and ears. 
Their mutual animositi^s^ave embroiled Europe for 
the last five hundred years^ ^ 

The rapid growth and^sl resources of the British 
colonies, rendered their separation from England, of 
^11 possible objects, the most ardently to be wished, 
and the most strenuously to be sought for by France. 
In espousing our cause they aimed a deadly blow at 
Great Britain: it is not, therefore, strange, that they 
should entertain so strong a sense of the justice of our 
cause, when our success was likely to diminish the 
resources of their most formidable rival, and pluck 
one of the brightest gems from the British crown. 
With the most cordial fellow-feelings therefore, they 
espoused our contest and made it their own : nor 
should the pen of the historian be so ungrateful as 
not to " speak well of the bridge that carried us safe 
over." 

.Ji war between France and England 'divided the 
attention and resources of the latter, and rendered 
the reduction of the colonies the least article in their 
grand dispute; which extended itself into both hem- 
ispheres, and ultimately awakenedall the energies of 
the conflicting powers. . By this, we were certainly 
benefitted, and probably saved froioi subjugation. 

* Tliere is no reason to doubt that tlie American revolution di4 
produce or accelerate that of France, ft is still more evident, that 
the French revolution wag fraught «ith mischief and productive of 
woei unnumbered to those who were actors and sutlerers in tlia 
a«na/tiDg ti-agedv. But whether it will ultiirately proje an evil to 
tlie French, canle known only by " HIM, who views actions iji all 
ibeir relalions" Sind consequence?.— Ed. 

. - 34* 
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But all ibeaid we received, or could have receired 
from France, would have been unavailing, had not 
Providence raised up a man to bead our armies, 
every way fitted for that important trust. When we 
tay every way Jitud^ we mean much more, than is 
commonly i n (ended by that expression. He seemed 
to be in all respects, exactly such a personage as was 
indispensable to our cause* 

It IS remarkable, that in the course of the war, two 
entire British armies were captured, (the capture 
of Burgoyne revived the spirits, and animated the 
hopes, of the Americans, and seemed to put a new 
face upon aflfairs; and that of Cornwallis teroQinated 
the war* The reduction of the states from the time 
of that event, was considered as impracticable* 

If the union of the states, in the revolutionary war 
may be considered as an evidence of their wisdom, 
foresight and patriotism, their union in a. matter of 
equal magnilucie, since that time, is no less remarka- 
ble. When the first articles of confederation, estab- 
lished as the basis of our political fabric, were found 
ina(le<|uatc to that grand purpose^ the states a second 
time cordially united in a plan 0/ government, recom- 
mended 10 them hy a general convention^ (^^^ 
second union, especially disappointed the nopes of 
the enemies 6f our country, and falsified their numer- 
ous and vehement predictions, C^hat, we should disa- 
gree, dispute, quarrel, and dash in pieces on that 
dangerous rock. 

The course of events, since the adoption of the fed- 
eral government, is well known. Regarding our en- 
tire history — <>ur progress in our colonial relation to 
Britain ; our emancipation from foreign domination ; 
our union in two grand movements, so improbable, 
and yet so necessary ; in short, regarding our past 
and present state and our future prospects^, we roust 
be pronounced a fortunate and happy people. 

In giving a succinct view of (he present state of 
the new world, we shall consider it under four divi- 
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aions, viz. British and Spanish America,' the United 
States and the savage nations* 

!• What was designed to be noticed of Spanish 
America has been nearly anticipated. The immense 
provinces thej possess inlhenew world, lie generallv 
in the wilderness-state. Their application to agricul- 
ture in those extensive countries, has been trifling, 
and the people who claim the civilized rank are 
mere Spaniards, and that of the lowest grade.- Their 
population is inconsiderable, when compared with 
the lands they claim; they make no figure in war 5 
they are nothmg in the arts and sciences ; they can 
scarcely boast of one illustrious character ; and there 
seems not to exist one single fact, trait, or circum- 
stance, to veil the sterility of their mental soil— the 
total want of intellectual culture, or to enlighten and 
adorn the pages of their history. On the whole, 
it shall suffice to close our observations on Spanish 
America, by noting to the reader, that the splendid 
and eloquent pen of Dr. Robertson has given an ideal 
importance to the history of that country, yvhich 
makes it abundantly worth reading, truth and facts 
being entirely out of the question. To his history, 
therefore, the reader is referred. 

2. 1'he possessions of Great Britain in North Ame- 
rica, commonly called British America, are compris- 
ed in a section of that continent north of the United 
States, and commence about the 44th degree of north 
latitude. They are bounded, east, by the Atlantic 
ocean — south, partly by the United States, and they 
seem to run west and north indefinitely, or till met 
by circumjacent seas. . Neither the Canadas, Nova- 
Scotia, nor New-Brunswick, can very soon become 
objects of very great importance. Regions so remote, 
so cold and inhospitable, can never awaken the spirit 
of emigration , nor will the natural progress of popu- 
lation be very rapid. Perhaps, shoujd the world re- 
main in its present form for twenty or thirty centuries, 
tkose provinces may become populous, in some mea-> 
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sure, by means of a change of climate. It is a re- 
markable fact, that the climate in the New-England 
states, has been observed to change materially within 
the last 50, nay 30 years* As the forests are cleared 
away, and the face of the ground laid open, should 
the climate continue to change, the two continents 
may at lenglh become upon a par as to temperature. 

The revenue, which Great Britain derives Jrom 
her colonies, is of some value ; but the state of those 
colonies,(generally speaking, is barbarous, wild and 
uninviting, in the exlrem^. Great countries, a thin 
population sprinkled o^r their margin, boundless 
forests, long and dreary winters, a frightful solitude, 
howling savages, and the remote seclusion from the 
world of civility and order, are objects which appal 
all but the robust and hardy children of misfortune. 
Some, indeed, will go thither to make, and some to 
repair, their ruined fortunes ; some to repair, and 
some to form their characters. 

What corner of the earth is so remote-^what re- 
gion so forbidding, that the sons of Mammon will not 
visit it, in quest of gain ? What ocean, strait or river, 
will they not explore, or what form of danger will 
they not encounter, what death will they not despise, 
when the hope of gain is thrown into the adverse 
scale ?'vThey will dive into the bowels of the earth; 
they will traverse the ^rtldest, the most dangerous 
deserts; they will encounter the eternal frosts of 
either pole, and laugh at the storms of the wintry 
seas, or the burning showers of equatorial sanllAvhen 
allured by wealth. 

From the nature of the provinces in British Am^ 
rica, the increase of their population must be very 
slow: they must long remain feeble; and of course, 
so long they must be subject to, and dependent on, 
their mother country : nor is it likely, they will ever 
form an independent government. Should they re- 
volt from Britain, they would naturally fall to their 
* far more powerful and prosperous neighbors, the 
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United States ; m fevent, however, as.undcfsirable to 
us, as it would be to Great Britain. Let us, in all 
conscience, be satisfi^ with the territories we have, 
at least for the ensuing five hundred, years. When 
we shall hai^e fully experienced the arduous diffi< 
cutties of sufeorting a frame of government over a 
territory tweR?" hundred miles square, we shall 
neither wish to purchase, to conquer, nor to receive, 
even by free donation, an additional territorv.* 

At the close of the late war, many of the loyalists^ 
in the true spirit of national gratitude, were reward- 
ed for their fidelity to Britain, with possessions in 
Nova-Scotia. After a short residence in that dreary 
country, they found themselves exiled from a happier 
world. Thev grew discontented, and numbers of 
them returned to the United States, and were glad 
to take up their abode among a people, *upon whom 
they had, some time before, turned tneir backs with 
utter contempt and disgust. Whoever is acquainted 
with the course of human affairs, knowls, that it is as 

dangerous? to oppose a prospfe rciis rcvslutlcn, 23 i ; !^ 

to join one, which fails. ^ 

3. We come now to give a sketch of the present 
state of the United States. 

NAME. 

The new world has been peculiarly unfortunate, in 
all respects, as it relates to a name. In the first place, 
it should have been called ^lumbia) a name, which 
yields to none in point of dignity, harmony, and con- 
venience. The word Columbia^ in its very sound, is 
grave and proper for history; it is dignified and 
adapted to oratory ; full, smooth and harmonious^ 
and is equally good in poetry. * In its very orthogra- 
phy it is neat, convenient and agreeable^ neither toe 
short nor too long. 

* There it some reason to hope, that the author's fiews opoo this sub- 
ject, will be found incorrect.— £d. 
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Thtii the new continent shoald be called Amerita^ 
•fter Americus Vesputiua, was the greatest act of 
folly, caprice, cruelty and injaMice of the kind, that* 
ever mankind were guilty of. To depr^e Colunvbos 
of that honor which be so justly merited ; to bestow 
it upon one who had no title to it ; to violate at once 
justice, propriety and harmony; to reiect a name 
which that of no nation in point of sound ever excel- 
led, and substitute in its place one which soands but 
meanly in prose, and it intolerable in poetry, is 
an act of caprice and folly, which can scarcely be 
thought of with any degree of patience. It will forever 
be regretted by every reflecting mind. Indeed, the 
itnme of Columbia will always reign in poetry, and 
in the p<*thetic and sublime of prose. It will proba- 
bly gam ground upon its spurious, upstart rival, and 
it may in a good measure supplant ii. 

Since the continent has acquired another name, it 
would have been highly proper to have called the 
United States Colambta., Though but a )>art of the 
comincat. yet it is a p^rt respectable for size, and 
probably will, for ases, remam the most importaot 
part of the new world. 

'/Two favorable moments 'have past, in either of 
which, and especially the tatter, it ib believed that a 
name might have been given to the United States. 
Accompanying the dec!ar«ition of independence, or 
the promulgation of the federal constitution, an ap- 
propriate name would probably have taken with the 
people, and have gone down, firmly fixed to posteri- 
ty. When another time equ:illy favorable will arrive, 
is uncertain. There are serious and urgent reasons, 
why the United Slates should have a name. Whether 
that name shall be propjsed by Congress, by the 
universities, by the legislatures of several states, or 
by individuals, is of little consequence, provided the 
name is a good, one, and meets with acceptance. 
The power of determining upon a name might be 
▼csted in the beads of the several universities ; oc 
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it might be clone by ihc concurrencevof the naajorily 
of the several states by their legislatures, or by tlie 
nomination of individuals.* 

^ AGRICULTURE. 

(Agriculture) forms the most important interest of 
the United States. The people may with propriety 
be called an agricultural people. Their natural ad- 
vantages, for that objecty certainly equal those of any 
nation on earth. Their territories include the best 
climates in the t^mperete zone; and, since the addi- 
tion of Louisiana, they extend, perhaps, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean.. But if we consider 
the lakes, the Atlantic and the Mississippi as our 
boundaries, there is a vast country of arable land, 
including every possible variety of excellence, with 
few wastes or barrens. We seem to fall behind no 
quarter of the globe, but in the precious metals and 
jewels. Our lands equal those of Egypt, Assyria, 
4ndia, or China.t 

The people of the United States seem well fitted 
to avail themselves of these advantages. They are 
• generally strong, robust, active and ambitious, and 
are actuated by a greater desire to acquire a neat, 
competent, independent style of living, than any 
other nation ever known. They shrink from no 
labors. Hardships, enterprises, fatigues and even 
dangers are encountered with pleasure, in view of 
that honorable independence, which is fairly within 
their reach. They grasp after it with eagerness ; 

£nrsue it with diligence; and they seldom fail of 
eing successfql. 

The domestic history of a young farmer, in this 
country, cannot be read, but with a kind of romantic 

• What reasonable objection could there be to cn^Iing this coontrjr 
FREDONIA ? a name proposed by one of the greatest scholaii in the 
United Statet, who in Kuroft^ is considered as the luminary of this 
country. 

t4t Is probable the fertiHtf of oar toil is here over^ted.~Ed. 
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pleasure ; such as poetic fancy feels m reading tbe 
fictions of the golden age. He earlj unites his for- 
tune and destiny with those of some female, whose 
Tirtue, kindness, prudence and industry, seldom fail 
to dignify the raptures of passion into the calm sun- 
shine of lasting benevolence and esteem. They have 
no property: the new countries invite them, and I 
they go thither animated with the most laudable and i 
sangume expectations. By a few years' labor, which 
they pass through with resolution, cheerfulness and 
hope, they acquire a competence, frequently wealth. 
Their numerous ofisprmg are trained up in habits vf 
industry, economy, and virtue* They* settle around 
their parents, form a little society of most endearing 
friendship, and living in love and peace, they are 
prosperous and happy. ] 

This country has populated with unexampled rapid- 
ity. Since the close of the revolutionary war, the 
western line of settlements, extending irom Canada to 
Georgia^ has been moving westward, along the course 
of the great rivers, which lead to the Mississippi, and 
in the bosom of those rich countries, where the prc^ 
duce of the earth rewards the laborer a hundred fold. 

While every art and science are cultivated, that of 
agriculture is by no means neglected. The different 
modes of subduing and cultivating the earth have^ 
latterly especially, engaged the attention of men of 
opulence and leisure. Agricultural societies have 
tieen formed > valuable essays and publications have 
been diffused over our country ^ and the most impor* 
tant imprdveraents have been brought from Europe, 
and practised 'with success. Too much praise can 
scarcely be bestowed on those enterprising men, who 
have published and diffused several important dic- 
tionaries of arts and sciences, particularly the Ency- 
clopedia. From them, the most useful information 
has been and may still be drawn. 

In the agriculture-of this country, many improve* 
meats aijB still to be made. We cannot but observe, ■ 
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-with regret and concern, that many farmers cntirelj 
overlook tbe grand object, where their true interest 
centers. They blindly follow the footsteps of their 
fathers and ancestors, without deriving any benefit 
from reflection, inquiry, advice, or experiment. 
They never once dream,^at husbandr£)of all art^, 
is the most improvable. 

In our country ,there is a scarcity of hands'^to labor. 
Whatever improvement, therefore, diminishes the 
<juantity or increases the effects of hard labor, must 
be valuable. It is a prevailing fault, that our farm- 
ers, in but few instances, consult the nature and 
character of their farms, and- regulate their tillage 
accordingly. They do not consider, whether they 
are more proper for grazing or for grain. They are 
determined entirely by accident or tradition, in the 
choice of the grasses or the grain they will raise. 
They pay little attention to the selection of seed; an 
article of prime importance in every speeies of crop* 
They are equally negligent of the breed of their cat- 
tle, horses and especially of their sheep. Many 
things of thi% nature, in the farmer's art, may l>e 
attended to with little expense. Attention only 
seems to be requisite, and of that kind which might 
serve as matter of amusement. 

The greatest general fault, observable in the agri- 
culture of the United States,is, what might be expect- 
ed from the fewness of laborers/an imperfect, slight 
and feeble tillage of too much mnji) It might, in a 
measure, be remedied. If a pfiuch greater attention 
were paid to the cultivation of various species of 
grass, and to the rearing of stock, far less labor would 
be requisite in tillage ; while at the same time, the 
farmer's revenue would be increased ; and a smaller 

Eortion of his plough lands being put into a much 
igher state of cultivation, would yield him a much 
greater quantity of grain. Where he now obtaiiis 
two hundred bushels of grain from twenty acres, he 
mig^t ih.em obtain tbe same qi|aotity from five acres. 
35 
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The agricultural interest of this country a endau. I 

fjrrcd from another quarter. An immense influx q[ 
oreign luxuries, and st taste for high living, serkmsly 
threaten the industry and habits of labor, prcvatel 
among the middle clasi^es of people. It may be said, 
indeed, that to purchase these luxuries, farmers most 
be industrious. It is a far more practical truth, that I 
to use them does by no means consist with econoay, 
and is absolutely incompatible with induslrT. 

The middle and northern states, especially the lat* 
trr, are cultivated by the very people, who own the 
land.*. Each farmer does his own labor: he not 
only superintends, but leads in bis fields, and does 
much of the work with his own hands. Duriflgthe 
intervals of labor, be reads the newspapers, tab 
|)o!itics, and becomes, at least in bis own estimaiiofl, 
a profound statesman. It must, indeed, be confessed, 
that no other class of laborers on earth are so well 
informed as the New-England fanners. They are 
T nerally well versed in the circulating politics of the 
lay : most of them having newspapers eoougb hi 
their houses to paper all their rooms. 

COMMERCE. 
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The commerce of the United States is ^both great 
and growing. Their advantages in this respect arc 
not inferiorto those of agriculture. A vast sea coast, 
indented with almost innumerable good harbors; a 
multitude of navigable rjvers ; a country abounding 
with articles of high demand for exportation, witti 
every thing necessary to ship-building ; and as bold, 
hardy and enterprising a race of men, as ever braved 
the dangers of the sea ; all bid fair for commerce. 
We have already become one of the most commevcid 
people in the world, and it is thotight, second to 
none, but Great Britain, 

C)ur advantages for commerce arise from the fol* 
lowing considerations ; 
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* 1. An extensive sea coast. From Maine to Geor- 
gia, inclusive, considering the windings of the coast^ 
the distance is more than 2,000 miles. This whole 
coast is indented with good harbours. Many of ihena 
have already become places of considerable trade; 
and many more arc susceptible of the same advan- 
tages, dnd must rapidly rise into consideration, 
through the enterprise of the adjacent country. Some 
of our sea-ports have already become great. There 
is probably no city on the globe, which is now ad- 
vancing with such rapid strides towards commercial 
greatness, as^New-Yor^ She is fast rising into the 
first rank of cities. Situated at the mouth of a noble 
and beautiful river, down whose gentle current, the 
wealth of an opulent country is wafted by nearly two 
thousand vessels, she trades with all parts of the 
world, apd her ships are seen in every ocean. 

2. The United States arc prodigiously intersected, 
and almost insulated by large rivers. By a few carry- 
ing places, which, at no very distant aay, will pro- 
bably be converted into canals, our whole country 
may be actually divided into several large islands. 
Those immense rivers, whose waters fall into the bay 
of Mexico, in some of their branches, extend nearly 
to the great lakes, or almost interlock with streams 
which fall into those lakes. One can scarcely glance 
an eye over the map of this country, without being 
surprised at the vastextent and facility of our inland 
navigation. 

This subject will attract more attention, and excite 
more qdmiration progressively, as the body of popu- 
lation shall move westward, and those forests, which 
now shade one of the most fertile countries in the 
world, shall be cleared away. 

3. The third remarkable trait favorable to our 
commerce, is a vast profusion of materials for ship^ 
building. Masts, timber, plank, iron flax, hemp, 
pitch, &c. are easily obtained in«ll parts, if not of 
the very best kind, yet of a quality fit for use. In 
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proof of this, our trading vessels are yearly iDcreas* 
me in a eeomctrical ratio. It is not to be concealed, 
nideed, tnat we import some of these materials from 
•ther countries; which only shews that we haTe 
additional resources. 

4. The produce of our country forms the real basis 
of our commerce. To enumerate the articles wc 
export and receive from other nations in return, 
would fill many pages. The secret sprinffs of com- 
mercial enterprise, open an immense field of specu- 
lation* Our ports are visited by the ships of nmner- 
ous nations, who find also their own interest in onr 
trade. 

5. The character and temper of the inhabitants 
are well adapted to commerce. No people are more 
•a^er in pursuit of wealth. In this, their favorite 
•bject, they are often led too far. It is thought bj 
some, to the foible in their national character. 

LITERATURE. 

(t w hoped that the foreigner, into whose hands 
this book may fall, will not too hastily judge, that the 
author is attempting to eulogize bis native country. 
We are willing, he should set down liberally to tw 
account of national attachment ; but it is our pro- 
fessed intention to state simple facts. 

Regarding the literature of the United Stales as 
one entire ooject, judging impartially, and ^ciding 
with severity^ we are compelled to say, thatlt is on a 
footing not'only favorable, but highly flattering to the 
present and rising ^eneradon. We shall here repeat 
an observation which has trtdeed often been mad^i 
but which, if true, cannot be made too often, nor 
dwelt upon too long : it is, that the lower class of 
people in this country are better informed, than the 
same class in any other country in the world* Thtf 
observation applies with peculiar forceUpjhe north- 
ern states. 
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That can be said of the United States, which can 
not with justice be siaid of any other nation, viz. that 
all our citizens are, by some means or other, placed 
within the reach of a good education- Those whose 
advantages are worst, can scarcely be excluded from 
this rule, and, in general, it applies with certainty 
and strength. 

In some of the states, schools are made a public 
'expense, and are supported by a regular assessment 
and tax. Every man pays DOt according to the num- 
ber of his children but according to the value of his 
estate. It is greatly to be lamented that this is not 
universally the case. It can be viewed in no other 
light than as the firmest pillar of national liberty, 
prosperity and happiness. The ienojrance of the 
common people is the certain prelude ^ their pov- 
erty and slavery^ 

The surprising difference between the people of 
those states, who have long felt the benign influence 
of these institutions, and others, speaks more loudly 
on this subject, and paints it in stronger colors, than 
are within the reach of tongues or pencils. But even 
in those states, where education is not made the ob- 
ject of legislative provision, industry and frugality 
can seldom fail to procure the means of acquiring a 
competent education. Where those means appear to 
be most wanting, that defect is obviously the result 
of criminal negligence in the people ; andean neither 
be ascribed, in any degree, to their necessary penury, 
nor the spirit of their government. 

Throughout every part of the United States there 
are, or may be, and probably will be, such schools as 
will lay a broad and respectable foundation for the 
instruction of the great body of the people. How 
happpy would it pe, if every state would establish 
schools by lawUn many instances it would rescue 
the poor from ignorance, and it would ultimately free 
the country itself from those consequences, which 
every virtuous republican ought most to dread and 
deplore^ 

35* 
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A iDaterial defect in our present system of educt- 
tion,^js otMcrvabU in the neglect^, which too roaay 
people are guilty of, relative to the qualification of 
the teachers of their schools* Allured merely bjr 
cheapness, they often send ikeir children to be taugu 
by persons utterly unqualified. They thus repose the 
most important trust in persons destitute of eteiy 
degree oif merit. If in any caae, it is neceastrj to 
employ a workman, who is master of hts bostness, it 
is certainly so in the case of a schoolmaster; aod 
if moral qualifications are requisites in any profetsioO} 
they should not be neglected in his, to whom is en- 
trusted the immensely important task of forming the 
minds of our children. 

Academical schools have of late years, become wh 
merous, aod their number is still rapidly increasing. 
They form an intermediate grade between colleges 
and common schools. From them, great benefit re- 
sults, in every neighborhood, where they are fousd, 
a number of youth are either fitted for college, or so 
well educate<l as to enter with advantage upon the 
mechanical or commercial professions. 

In the United States, there are several respectable 
and flourishing colleges, in which young men are 
carried through the various branches of a polite and 
liberal education. The most important of these, at 

E resent, are Cambridge^ YaU ^nd Priiueton. Cam- 
ridge college is the. best endowed of any io ^bt 
United States. 

The great increase of books in the United States, 
may be considered both as the cause and the effect 
of increasing taste and information. Books hate 
multiplied, both from original production and impor- 
tation, far more rapidly, than people to read them* 
Still, however, regarding the whole mass of popula- 
tion, books cannot be said to be very plenty in tbii 
country. Although we have many men of learning* 
yet eminent erudition is rarely acquired, ipr want of 
access to proper sources of knowledge io this infant 
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eountrj;> and for want of those liberal fortunes, 
which,'in Europe, arc ftometimes lavished to foster 
genius. 

The encouragement of genius, by opulent men, is 
a thing scarcely known in our country, where to (ret 
what you can, and keep what you have got^ is a funda- 
mental maxim with ail classes : nor is it very strange 
that this maxim is so' steadily pursued, since it. is 
regarded as the only clue to wealth, and since to this 
most of the best estates owe their existence- 
It must be confessed, that our country has not, as 
yet, produced many literary works of superior merit. 
We have few men of leisure, or of very eminent 
learning : but if compared with the nations of Eu- 
rope, as ta numbers, resources and duration, we 
shall not be found deficient. Indeed, the rnference, 
from such a comparison, will be found highly in our 
favor. To suppose ourselves equal to the august 
literati of Europe, or i>earlv equal to them, with our 
inferior advantages, would be to set our powers of 
genius far above theirs. 

The United States can, as yet, boast of no such 
prodigies in literature. But we have men whose 
attainifnents in the various branches of learning arc 
decent and respectable ; and whose names will be 
transmitted with honor to posterity. We are doubt* 
less warranted in the assertion, that no country or 
nation, in so short a time, has exhibited more numer* 
pus specimens of literary m^rit. 

The numerous periodical papers, of late years 
established in this country, have had a share of influ- 
ence in promoting knowledge. It is impossible to 
form- any conjecture concerning the number of maga- 
zines, museums and newspapers now daily published. 
Several of them are of a moral and religious nature 
— are ably conducted, and have unquestionably been 
attended with very beneficial effects. 

It must be confessed, that newspapers are not al- 
ways to be regarded, as the purest tlxannels of politK 
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cal inlelligence. vThejr are too generally devoted tti 
party, and of course to private viewi^ Aod since 
this article is before us, we cannot orott theoccasioo 
of observing, that several of our public papers have 
been conducted, not by party men, but by foreigners, 
mho, could it be presumed that they understand the 
natun* of our government and civil policy, are utterij 
incapable of feeling any interest in, or concern for 
either. They are m quest of wealth and fame, and 
arc decidedly of that description of fortune-hunters, 
who feel no delicacy in the choice of expedients ta 
accomplish their purposes. That they pursue the 
course they do, is no matter of surprise, since thej 
act from temper, habit and neccs.4it v. But it is mat- 
ter of serious rrgrei, that the people of our countrjr 
should give them countenance — be led by thea),aDd 
look up to them as their political guides. 

We repeat the observation, that those foreigners, 

f generally speaking, who have carried on several pub- 
ic papers, and have made much editorial noise in our 
country, are, by no means, to be considered as party 
men. They have, indeed, been the tools of part/ ; 
but they are of any side, which suits their imperious 
necessities : they are any thing — they are ever/ 
thing — they are nothing. 

We hope we shall not be thought impertinent, 
when we ask. What would be the fate of an American 
printer who should go into London, or Paris, and set 
up his political manufactory upon as large a scale as 
those foreigners do among us ? He should tell th^tn 
plainly what his designs were : for these fellows are 
seldom guilty of taciturnity. He should, in feet, 
begin thus — ^^ Gentlemen, you are an unhappy P^^' 
pie : you have great advantages ; but do not knoff 
how to improve them. 1 have come among J^^J^ 
be your savior — to diffuse light through your w^ 
nighted regions. In the first place, I shall correct 
the abuses of your government, and reduce all tbiD|* 
^o the uniform rule of justice : I shall change yo**^ 
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ministry, which oaght not to remain any longer in 
the hands of such men as now are in power ; and 
I shall put up certain persons who will do you ample 
justice. As I have leisure, I shall look into all your 
departments of state, and I . pledge myself 1 will 
never cease, till I have regulated your nahon.^^ 

A style like this, from a foreigner, would not pass 
current in any nation, but our own. We have heard 
it, shall I say, with patience — with applause — with 
gratitude. Many of our simple citizens, and simple 
indeed they must be, have looked up to those loqua- 
cious parrots, who, to be sure, recite their lessons 
with wonderful volubility, and have been ready to 
exclaim, it is the voice of Gody and not man* 

They have affected to be at the head of the great 
parties, into which our country has been unhappily 
divided. They have dealt abundantly with great meth 
and great things — have, in short, anected to be the 
Bcourgers and purifiers of the limes. The fact is, 
their presses have been the common stwers of the 
times, from which have issued streams of filth and 
falsehood sufiicient to overwhelm and drown every 
thing but immortal truth and virtue. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY. 

The existence of an institution of learning, found- 
ed on such principles, and embracing such objects of 
instruction, as would entitle it to be called a national 
academyi could it fairly be accomplished, must be of 
great utility and importance. The progress of our 
school and colleges, considering tne age and re* 
sources of the country, is certainly respectable and 
highly flattering to the enterprise and genius of our 
people. There seems, however, to be wanting an 
important wheel in the system ; which, without im- 
pairing the value of any one now in motion, might 
act ais a primary moving power, and communicate 
energy and stability to the whole extensive machine* 
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It maj be thought a degree of arrogance and pr»* 
tumption to carrj our suggestion, on a subject of such 
delicacy and importance, any further. But waving 
an extreme sensibility to diffidence and reserve, we 
•hall further suggest, that the institution contemplat- 
ed, should rtnbrace the general circle of science sup- 
|>osed to be included in a liberal education. That, 
in a special manner, the learned languages and math- 
ematics should be taught much farther than they 
commonly are, in this country. For, it roust be con- 
fessed, that our college graduates are, as a body, 
very deficient in those essential branches of learning ; 
though some of our colleges, at the present time, are 
making noble exertions to remedy these defects. 

The English language is professedly taught in all 
our schools oA learning. It is, however, not cultivated 
in a manner best calculated to give it that perfection, 
which is desirable, and probably attainable. Though 
professedly taught, it seems to be for the roost part 
overlooked and lost in the rapid succession of nume- 
rous objects considered as more directly classical ; 
and scholars retire from such Without bcmg perfect* 
ed, or even well grounded,in orthography,^etymologyi 
syntax or prosody. It thence happens^hat the lan- 
guage of the nurse ever predomuwites over that of the 
master, provincial dialects prevaip and the reflection, 
sometimes cast upon our colleges, proves but too 
true, that a collegian, as such, is seldom a good Eng- 
lish scholar.* 

History and government embrace some of the 
most important branches of knowledge, which ever 
invited the attention of man. Objects of such mag- 
nitude and splendor, should engage and fix the attea- 
tion of young men more strongly, and for a much 
longer time, than is usual in our seminaries of learn- 
ing. Instead of forming a single science, their neces- 

* Is it not desirable, that theEnglisb language shoald be more studied 
at college, even though oUier languages tbouia be studied less f^BA- 
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'aary elements combine a cluster of the most elevated 
sciences, and among classical pursuits, they are cer- 
tainly some of the most interesting. 

Oratory is taught in our colleges with little suc- 
cess. Boys, who have been well taught in grammar 
schools, are frequently observed to return from col- 
lege worse speakers, than they entered. This is not 
owing to inattention or want of skill in their tutors 
at college, but wholly to want of time. Sciences of 
such importance crowd on so fast, that, in fact, more 
time must be taken, or some things must be neglected. 

The learned professions have certainly been pur-» 
sued in this country with success. But the advan- 
tages arising from an institution liberally endowed 
iti these respects must be obvious to every reflecting 
mind. 

Several things must be perceived to be requisite to 
the establishment of such an academy. 

It must be made an object of legislative provision. 
Reliance could not be had on the resources of indi- 
viduals. It is presumed that it might be made a pub- 
lic expense without increasing burdens, involving 
embarrassments, or exciting murmurs. It must be 
situated centrally, rather as to intelligence than ter- 
ritory. Its discipline must be strict; nor will it 
probably ever succeed, without its governing authori- 
ties can, in some way, be clothed with civil power. 
The instructors employed must be men of very great 
learning and abilities; the qualifications for admit- 
tance must be high and distinguishing, and regulated 
both by age and attainments. The term of continu- 
^ ance should be much longer than is usual at public 
schools; nor should a scholar be capable of receiv- 
ing degrees but by merit and a certaiji age. The 
libraries apparatus, and salaries and, of course, the 
funds of the institution, must be great. • 

Could such an institution be established in the 
United States, various impoi'tant benefits would be 
derived from it. It would strongly tend to abolish 
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proTinctal dialectSi of course, to improve and perfect 
our own language, which at present, is in danger, 
from so wide a territory, such a compounded mass of 
society, and so feeble and disconnected a plan of edu- 
cation* Nor would its influence be less, in forming 
many eminent literary characters; of which at pre- 
sent we cannot boast. The sciences of history and 
government ably instructed and deeply studied, would 
not fail of their salutary effect. 

This institution wouid rouse all the colleges in the 
several states to emulation, or rather would rouse the 
several states to patronize the colleges, and prove, in 
that way, a source of general improvement; and by 
that means, we should soon rise to a level with the 
nations of Europe in point of literature. In one word 
it would promote the great intere^^t of literature and 
government, and from the operation of various causes 
strengthen the harmony and union of the states. 

Several apparent singularities in the preceding 
plan have arisen from a strong conviction, that boys 
are generally allowed to finish their education too 
young. By these means, many of our finest geniuses 
are lost to societv. They are sent very young to 
school, where, perhaps, they discover marks of genius 
which excite great hopes of future excellence. Pa- 
rental fondness and the vain ambition of the^ teacher 
press them rapidly, and of course, superficially, 
through their studies. They are hastened away to 
college, enter, and perhaps graduate at fifteen or six- 
teen years of age. By the time they are eighteen, 
they need to enter freshmen, and go through the 
same course again, to make them decent scholars* 

It is clearly perceived, that various deviations from 
this plan might be necessary in case of actual experi- 
ment : but not to enter into the merits of the main 
Siestion I'elative to this subject, we shall only observe, 
at there seem to be two defects in the plan of ciiu- 
cation pursued by the people of the United States. 
The first is the want ot a sufficient nimiber of men of 
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f niincnt crudilion and literature. The preceding 
plan, or something similar, would tend to remedy 
this defect. The second is,. the dangerous power the 
great body of the people have in their hands, ta ne- 
glect the education of th^ir children. Some of the 
wisest nations of antiquity considered, that parents 
were not the proper persons to be trusted with the 
education of their children, on account of theap^wtu- 
ral affection and partiality for them. This matter 
therefore, was under the direction of their council of 
state, and was thought one of its most weighty con- 
cerns, as most certainly it was. 

The happy effect of establishing schools by law Ift 
every district of people of size sufficient for that pur- 
pose, has been demonstrated by experience, in vari- 
' ous parts of this country. Their townships are laid 
off into districts, consisting of thirty or forty families 
each. In each of these a board of trustees, or more 
properly, a school committee, is appointed. It is the 
business of this committee to provide a teacher, who 
must be examined, approved and licensed; and also 
to superintend the affairs of the school. A sum of 
money is levied upon the town sufficient to pay the 
masters of the several schools, and is assessed upow 
every man, as other taxes are, according to his ratable 
estate. This money is apportioned and paid out to 
the several districts, according to the number, of chil- 
dren they contain over four and under sixteen years 
of age. This system has the following excellences : 

1. It compels every man to do his duty: and next 
to the duties a man owes to his Maker, probably 
none are more important, than tho:*e he owes to his 
children. 

2, If a man is compelled to pay his school tax,, 
whether he sends his children to school or not, he 
will be likely to send them. Whereas if his paying 
be optional, he will often be under a strong tempta* 
tioii not to pay, and of course, neglect the education 
of his children. 

36 
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3. The poor who maj have naiDeroii& families, 
will have little to pay, and yet may school ail tbeir 
children. 

4. Many rich men, who have few or no childreil, 
will pay liberally for the education of the children of 
the poor ; than which, they cannot make a more ac- 
ceptable offering in the sight of Heaven, or do man- 
kind a greater favor. 

These suggestions are made in the firm persuasion, 
that the establishment of schools by law over this 
widely extended country, will greatly conduce to 
promote the happiness, and perpetuate the liberties 
of the people. 

RELIGION. 

It is extremely evident, that liberty of conscience 
IS among the natural rights of mankind. Nothing 
can be more reasonable, than that a man should enjoy 
his own opinions concerning his Maker, and a future 
state. But the unskilfuinoss of most nations has led 
them so to blend religion with state policy, as to 
render religious disputes a matter of temporal in- 
terest. Hence have originated innumerable persecu- 
tions and wars ; and the repose, of nations has often 
been interrupted by religious quarrels. 
' The Christian church had scarcely Ume to take 
breath from the incessant persecutions of the Roman 
emperors, before she began to persecute her own 
refractory children. In the fury of her misguided 
steal, she grew intolerant, haughty and cruel, and, for 
several centuries, seemed to dispute the character of 
cruelly, with the worst of the heathen emperors. 
Tht render of history is compelled to deplore the 
perscruiing spirit, wlJich seemed destined to reign 
7\m\ tj iumj)h in the midst of all the improvements of 
model ti Europe — in the midst , we might almost say, 
«f If Hrniiig, philosophy and benevolence: for, how- 
e¥ir t'xpnndcd the (^uaidR mind becaraci however 
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exalted by science and virtue, many of the wisest of 
men could not lltut^hink it right, ihat all should be 
eompelled to think with them, and subscribe to their 
dirticles of faith. 

Some honorable eflForts had been made in Europe 
toward emancipating the minds of men from this 
tyrannical chain: but that grand and noble work 
was eflFected in this country. Here the Ruler of 
providence planted a nation, which, he designed 
should give to the universe one illustrious specimen 
of religious freedom. This grand exhibition was tq 
be made under every advantage. The experiment^ 
Tvas not left to be effected by some petty tribe, some 
obscure horde, some remote clan in a narrow corner, 
but by a nation possessing one of the fairest, most 
opulent and extensive political divisions of the earth ; 
a nation, grown numerous by natural population, rich 
,by unparalleled industry, and powerful by its own 
inherent firmness, bravery and virtue. 

In the United States, the constitutions both of the 
general and state governments, breathe the purest 
spirit of religious liberty. There can be no greater 
proof of this, than that such a spirit prevails and 
reigns through every prw*t of the United States. 
There exists no subordination of sects or parties* Every 
man worships God according to the dictates of h.* 
own conscience. No one disturbs him; no one re- 
bukes him. The stern features of bigotry, if they 
exist, are kept covered under a double veil: the 
threatening voice of spiritual despotisto is pever 
heard. 

In the country, there arc various religious denom- 
inations, such as Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, Qunkers, Methodists, &.c. If perfect harmony 
does not, in every instance, prevail among them, it is 
. more from accidental causes, than from any rancor, 
occasioned by their distinguishing tenets. While we 
cannot but observe the harmony of the diflferent re- 
ligious sects, with a decree of pleasure, we lament)^ 
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ibat stch difTprences should exist; nnd especially, 
that the breach should be unoecessarilj widened, as it 
seems, m some cases, to be, where Christians put up 
more bars, than their tenets seem to require or justify. 
The enlightening and conversion of the heathen, 
have of late years, considerably engaged the atten- 
tion of the Christian world. Attempts have been 
made in Europe, to send missionaries into varions 
])arts, for that purpose ; and the people of the United 
States, have also been roused m their attention to 
the same salutary object ; various denominations of 
Christians have severally combined their influence 
and exertions. It is ardently to be wished, that this 
business might so prosper, as to f(H*m the leading 
trait in the religious character of these times; an^ 
tspecially, that it might form an all-important tTa in 
the history of savage nations, by enrolling them with 
civilized and Christian people. 

Our debt to savage iifitions, both of reparation and 
benevolence, is immense. If the Christian be the 
true and only saving religion, of what importance it 
is, that they should know it ! Their instruction and 
mprovement form an object, not unworthy even of 
the patronage of government. The voice of hu- 
manity loudlv bewails their deplorable condition. 
We may safely affirm, that ledslative interference is 
often employed in matters of less magnitude ; but we 
may rest assured, that the government of this country 
will, at least, smile on the benevolent designs and 
endeavours of individuals, and will smooth the way 
for their accomplishment* 

If the prejudices of heathens against Christianity 
are strong; they are fortified in them by facts of a 
most stubborn and glaring nature. They judge of 
this religion, to them unknown, by what they con- 
sider the best means of judging, the conduct of na«> 

*Tbe patronage extended bj our gOTemment to the Cherokee ao^ 
ChocklAw miraioos, cftonot but excite the eratUode of are it be^eri^ 
Sent heart^Ed. 



lions professing it. A history of the aggressions of 
Christian nations upon the heathen, would form iA 
volume of the most glarin^g crimes. On this score^ 
what a catalogue of enormities would be found in the 
countries and islands of India, in Africa, in the West- 
Indies, in South America and in various parts of 
North America. What oppression, injustice and 
monstrous outrage, the defenceless people of those 
onenlightCAed climes, have suffered, from nations 
professing the just, holy, humane ^d pacific princi- 
ples of Christianitjr ! 

For those nations, thus suffering, thus bleeding 
with recent wounds, it is natural to view in one light 
the professor, and the religion professed. 

To this, as a principle cause, it is doubtless owing, 
that so great a part of the world still remains heathen. 
Those nations, who have been favored most with the 
light of science and truth, have improved their 
superior advantages to the injury and ruin of their 
fellow-creatures less informed. While Christians, as 
^body, conducted agreeably to their principles, while 
they behaved like subjects of the Prince of peace,' 
success attended their doctrines, their institutions 
spread with rapidity, and their missionary labors 
were not in vaiiu But those happy days have been 
long past. Christian nations, once having become 
powerful, thought no more of converting the heathen, 
but by the point of the sword : and they have carried 
on this mode of conversion upon the most extensive 
scale, and with a high hand. Millions have fallen a 
sacrifice,.and the remnant have only survived to hate, 
abhor, and curse the Christian name, from father to 
son, forever. 

It is time to think of reparation. But, alas! what 
amends can be made for past ages, and for innumer. 
able millions? i forbear to mention the awful repara- 
tion, which even now may be preparing for their ruin. 
Almighty Providence has their destroyers in his hand; 
but their blood, even the atrocious guilt of their 
36* 
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destruction, has descended and rests on the hends of 
Christian powers now on the stage of action. They, 
too, are in the hand of the same fust F^ridence, 
which has determined their fall. The present severe 
commotions can only be regarded as the moveoaents 
of that high and dreadful wheel which will pass over 
and crush them, and cause them to become like chaff 
of the summer threshing-floor. 

May we hope that our infant country is reserved 
to a happier destiny ? Such a hope can only be 
grounded on the idea of our cleaving wbolly to the 
Chri!»tian character. If we do this, we shall not only 
enjoy the smiles of Heaven, and the solid and lasting 
benefits of divine protection, but we shall look on the 
poor savages, on our borders, as our unhappy breth- 
ren, and shall not only treat there with clemency, 
but make every possible exertion for their instruction 
and salvation. 

It cannot be doubted, that the perfect religious free- 
dom prevalent in this country, is in some instances, 
improved to the purpose of licentiousness. It pro- 
bably tends to promote and cherish a creat diversity 
of opinions: perhaps it is often attended with gross 
neglects of religiou9 institutiofi.ssuch as the Sabbath, 
and attendance on public worship. It has been ac- 
cused of favoring infidelity, and leading to the utter 
neglect and contempt of all religion. Experience, 
however, refutes the accusation. It is confidently 
presumed, that religion is regarded with as much 
sincerity in this country, as in any, where there is 
less religious freedom. 

But should it even be granted, that libertinism, jo 
some instances, seems to^ be rather encouraged by 
such unbridled freedom, as well might one urge, as 
an objection to free government, that it tends to li- 
centiousness in the people. The important and In- 
calculable benefit resulting from our religious sys- 
tem, is the general diffusion of light and knowledge. 
Whtn a man is left to choose his own religion, the 
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moment he is convinced that important consequences 
are likely to result from his choice, he begins to listen, 
to inquire, to examine, to discuss. He finds others 
engaged in the same pursuit. They, prompt, encour- 
age, and aid one another. It thence happens, that no 
other country on earth equals this for religious in- . 
quirlos. Nor is there any country, where the peoprc, 
as a bj'Jy, are so well informed in religious matters. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The government of the United States seems to be 
without ^ parallel. We find nothing like it in modern 
times. Anciently the Greeks had something, which 
resembled it; but that resemblance was indeed re- 
mote and feeble. Their Amphictyonic council was 
little different from an assembly of embassadors, 
saving that they met regularly both as to time and 
place; and, when convened, their proceedings were 
more like some kind of supreme court, than a repre- 
sentative legislative body. 

Our government is no less singular as to its nature, 
than as to its origin. It is, perhaps, the only govern- 
ment which, in all its parts, was the result of plan^ 
foresight, or design. Most governments have been 
jumbled into existence, from mere accident by a con- 
currence of unforeseen events. Great things have 
grown from small beginnings. Men have been fa- 
tigued into compliance with the dictates of prompt 
and daring ambition ; and have acquiesced in a sys- 
tem of arbitrary power. But in our case, a number 
of men, competent to so great a work, sat down and 
planned our government. Before them lay the legis- 
lation of past ages. They saw the rocks and shoals, 
on which many have dashed. Xhey did what they 
could for our benefit. The plan they formed was 
dictated by their knowledge of our circumstances; 
and it is probably the ablest and best plan of govertt- 
ment, ever formed by mam 
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lo all bofQan conceros, theory and practice m 
often found to diftr« We shall not to far lofriDgt 
upon the sphere of the politician, as to mciklle wtth 
the practical part, that is, the administration of our 
government : nor shall we take anj other notice of 
the theory, than as a mere matter of speculatioD. No 
human government can be perfecu Of course, the 
heu ever devised by mortal man, must be subject to 
changes, inconveniences, weaknesses and, ultioiateljr, 
to dissolution.^ Man himself must fail; andean it 
be thought strange, that all his works should, in that 
respect, resemble him f 

Some writers insist, that a government, in order to 
have virtue, strength and duration, must combine the 
• three principles of monarchy, aristocracy and deiBO* 
cracy. It cannot 1>e doubted, that monarchy istbe 
strongest form of government ; that aristocracy b« 
the most wisdom : and democracy, the most virtue. 
Could a government be formed, which woukl unite 
the strength of monarchy without its tyranny 5 the 
wisdom of aristocracy without its ambition ; and the 
virtue of democracy without its weakness and folly, 
that form would be the besu 

Our government is whplly without the monarchical 
branch : tOjnly combines aristrocracy with republi- 
canism^ The probability is, that, thoMgh republicaQ 
in theory, it will, in the course of events become, io 
a great measure, aristocratic Our executive poircr 
is weak, and the aristocratic tendency of the whole 
machine, loo obvious to escape tije notice of any one 
who looks attentively at it* Ptmer and influence can 
never be long separated from wealth. Many govern- 
ments in theory, have professed to confer honor and 
^ office according to merit. No theory bas been more 
specious than ours. ^ But, in this country, the boaon 
and offices will he controlled by a chain of influence, 
whose last link will be made fast by a golden supl^' 

• There veems to be no necessity that our excellent roT< 
•noiud be de«trojred, lUl tbe world kaclf if destroyei.— £d 
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True, it may be snid, that our government is elective, 
and almost every man is eligible to office. But whal 
is our chief magistrate ? He is elevated at the head 
of several millions of people. If there is such a 
thing as a natural aristocracy in society, he must be 
from that class. He roust be a man of the most 
elevated dignity — a man of a mind far superior 
to other men, and whose life, character, circum- 
stances and fortunes have combined to rgiise him far 
above the common level. Hence, though the office 
is elective, yet it is as completely beyond the reach 
of the great mass of the people, as though it were 
hereditary. 

Let it be supposed, that there are seven men in the 
United States, adequate to the discharge of the duties 
of President. Their depth can only be fathomed, and 
their qualifications traced, by men of nearly equal 
capacity* The great body of the people never saw, 
and never will see those seven. They must be made 
known to the community, by men of an ihtermediate 
grade of intelligence, wno are still far above (hecom" 
mon level. Perhaps one hundred men must be the 
sources of intelligence to the millions who compose 
the nation. Nor yet can this hundred act upon the 
community, but by another intermediate grade, con- 
sisting, we will say^ of a thousand. Thus it appears, 
that our right of suflfrnge, in the election of our chief 
magistrate, is an immensely complicated system of 
influence, interest^ favor^ confidence and proxy. A 
chain of influence, composed of ten thousand linkai^ 
and divided into ten thousand branches, descends 
with tortuous course to the great body of the people. 
Nobody can tell where, or how, it begins. If it is 
corrupt in its source, it seldom grows purer in its* 
propagation ; or, if it arise from a pure fountain, it is 
often checked and defeated in its progress. One man 
tells me to vote for A — another tells me to vote 
for B. I know nothing of A or B, but from the dis- 
tant and discordant murmurs of a common fame. I 
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decide the important question, therefore, not by 
comparing the qualifications of A and B, but bj 
balancing the integrity and go^id sense of two per* 
sons much nearec me, by whom A and B are recom> 
mended. 

And who are the senators of the United States f 
They are two in number from each state. They 
should be, as all acknowledge, men of great abilities, 

Seat integrity, and supereminent virtue. They can 
found only in the highest and most dignified walks 
of life. They must be men, the general current of 
whose lives has evinced their greatness and integrity 
— of course, men rarely to be found. They must lie 
selected from the happy few, who, by a peculiar des- 
tiny, are fit to be entrusted with the most arduous 
ana important concerns of a nation. The right of 
sufirage, therefore, in the great body of the people, 
avails no more thnn this, viz. to say which one of 
the few shall be the man ; nor can t^ey say that, till 
they are told which one shall he the man^ by sooie^ 
booV who knows him better than ihey do. 

The same observations apply with equnl force to 
the choice of the members of the house of represen- 
tatives. We will suppose, that each member of that 
house has forty thousand constituents : not one fourth 
of them have any personal knowledge of him, nor 
any knowledge of hira, hut by inTormation from, per* 
haps, some mm, who knows some man, who knows 
some man, &c. wJib knows him better than they do. 
It amounts to this, that, from among the few qualified 
for that important office, one most be selected ; • and 
it should be the one, who is the best among forty 
thousand. As a general principle, it will happen, 
that this oflSce will be obtained by the most opulent, 
influential, or intriguing men in society — men cle* 
vated far above the common level ; and sometimes 
men who are strangers to the views, feelings and 
interests of the great body of the people. Therefore, 
although we have no titles of nobility in bur country^ 
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yet all the branches of government being orgafiired 
and made up of men of a class superior in point of 
intellect, interest, influence, and, we might add, of 
intrigue, it can scarcely be doubled, that it will, one 
day or othec, tend to aristocracy. 

A governinent,composed of branches from differ- 
ent classes of men, which branches, in the proper ex- 
ercise of their power will be actuated by an opposi- 
tion of interest and prerogative, will check and bal- 
ance itself, and by action and re-actiqn, will preserve 
an equilibrium ; but when all parts of government 
&re from men of one class — have but one interest^ 
and learn the same way, the consequence is obvious. 
In a word, in the formation of governments, allow-^ 
ance should be made for man as a sel (is h being ; and, 
in the different branches, that selfishness should be 
so situated as to impel them in different directions. 
When a man's interest leads him to do right, we have 
the surest pledge of his conduct. 

In our country, the vast objects to be disposed of 
by periodical and frequent elections, will be a fruittul 
•ource of contention, difiiculty and danger. The am- 
plest field for chicanery and intrigue, will be opened 
that ever existed. Merit is generally modest, and 
rather seeks concealment ; while ambition assumes a 
thousand forms of disguise, stoops to the meanest 
arts, and is always noisy for the public good. 

Xhe co-existent powers of the general and state 
governments, especially in the Jegisiativc and judi- 
ciary departments, render the whole machine as com- 
plicated, as it is great. It will require time, and, it 
is feared, more wisdom and virtue than are common 
• U) mankind, to define their rehpective limits, to adjust 
dul^ their tnterlering claims, to extend or restrain 
their jurisdictions, as may be necessary on future 
emergencies. 

One of the most serious evils, to which the constitu- 
tion of our government is liable, (and the same may 
be said of all written constitutions,) is the power^ 
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caprice, ambiguitj and fallacy of construclion. Th^ 
instrument is very concise, though perhaps nothin|[ 
of a similar nature was ever more explicit and intelli- 

Siblc. The political tactician, however, can easilj 
omonstrate, that no system of law or form of goy- 
emment can be couched in such language, as to be 
beyond the reach of sophistry. The clearest, most 
forcible and positive expressions, are liable to con* 
structioDS, glosses colorines and perversion. It is 
remarkable that some of tne greatest and most im- 
portant political disputes in this country have arisen 
respecting the intent and meaning of the constitution. 
In those disputes, not only the people at large, bat 
even statesmen, have actually taken different sides, 
and miiintained the controversy in the most strenu- 
ous manner. 

But without virtue in the people — indeed, tvithout 
great wisdom and cirmraspoction, the best theory 
that ever existed on paper, will be like a paper wall 
opposed to the cannon's mouth. The wisest regula- 
tions, the best laws, will be censured as unconstitu- 
tional, through mere perversion : the constitutioa 
itself will be assailed, under pretext of amendment; 
it will be curtailed, mutilated, undermined, and de- 
stroyed. Nothing can prevent evils of this nature, 
but public virtue. 

The vast disparity among the different slates will 
ultimately prove a source of danger to our govern- 
ment. So long as human nature reaiains what it now 
is, men will not fail to avail themselves of the power 
put into their hands, and, generally, to selfish pur- 
poses. While some of the states are as large as the 
kingdoms of Europe, others are quite diminutive^ 
and, on the principle of equal representation, must 
have little influence in the general government. An 
equality in the Senate can by no means give the 
small states an cqui-ponderance, since in the lower 
hoUFe, the essential laws of the union generally 
originate. On this rock, the Grecian republics were 
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ruined. Though it must be confessed, we are far 
better provided for against the evil, than they were, 
yet our provision may prove ineffectual : the larger 
states will be likely to predominate and govern. 
This will occasion negotiations, combinations, and 
intrigues, till, at length, Lacedemon^ Athens^ or Thebes, 
will rule the rest. 

The theorist cannot but see defect in our judiciary 
system. The judiciary department, under every free 
government, is the proper guard of the laws : but, in 
our country, the laws of the union are, in a great 
measure, left to the guardianship of courts, whose ex- 
istence depends on the state legislatures. It may, 
indeed, be said, that this will serve to guarantee the 
liberties of each state. Will it do this? or rather 
will it not repose the security of the general govern- 
ment on the virtue of each individual state? — a prop 
too feeble for the weight it sustains. The causes, of 
which the federal court holds jurisdiction, are few, 
and of small importance, compared with the vast pe- 
cuniary concerns of the state courts ; while, on the 
other hand, the legislative concerns of ^.he general 
government, as much outweigh those of the several 
states. It amounts to this, that the legislative power 
of this country is holden by the general government ; 
the judicial by the several states. It will also serve 
to set this matter in a stronger light, by observing 
that it has been the manifest policy of some of the 
larger states, to lessen the sphere and diminish the 
importance of the federal courts. 

No organ of government can be considered as com- 

I)lcte, in which there does not exist a plenitude of 
egislaiive, executive, and judicial powers. The gen- 
eral government legislates, and looks to the state 
judiciaries for the carrying of its laws into effect. But 
if, as many assert, the state governments are to ope- 
rate as a check upon the general government; if 
they are to be considered as the anchor of our liber- 
ties, how plausible will be their pretext, and howlrc^ 
* 37 
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ijiirnt their opportunities for opposing the laws of the 
union. In the present calm of public passions, and 
reign of viriue, while, as yet, many of those patriots 
are alive, who first asserted and accomplished our 
freedom from a foreign yoke, there is perhaps, little | 
danger from these sources; but the time may come 
uhen thin;rs shall l*e quite altered. Such a time 
probably will come lone; before our population shall 
equal the means of subsistence in our country. 

1 ogive symmetry and permanence to our system 
of government, one would be induced, from pursuing 
the preceding train of reflections, lo think that cor 
federal judiciary should be as exleiisive in its juris- 
diction as the legislature. Perhaps, however, the 
importance of the slate judiciaries is necessary to the 
subsistence of the stales in their distinct capacity. 
1U)W far, and in what sense are the individual slates 
indepondcni? How far are they consolidated ? What 
is the niture and strength of iheir union f How 
is thai union to be preserved? and bow long will it 
last? 

THE SPIRIT OF OUR GOVERNMENT AS IT 
RELATES TO Fi>RElGNERS. 

No government was ever more benevolent or lib- 
eral to foreigners, than th it ol the United Slates. It 
has holden out to them the greatest encouragements; 
nor has it disappointed their expectations. Wh*^n 
arrived in this country, they have been fostered and 
cherished with the greatest care and sympathy for 
their lonesome and exiled condition. They have 
been taken by the hand, not only by our citizens, but 
by the government itself. They have not only been 
aided in business, but have been made citizens, and 
honored w ith the public confidence, by appointments 
to oflices under the government. 

'J he ol)jcct of our people and of the governnient 
itself, ii! ihis matur, has doubtless first been to pro- 
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mote emigrations from Europe. The first settlers in 
this country, while it was yet a mighty wilderness, 
cohsidered themselves as in a kind ol voluntary exile. 

They seemed for a long time to wanl nothing so 
much as inhabitants. Even after they had grown so 
numerotis, as to feel no fear of the savages, still there 
was an almost boundless continent before them. 
They felt the want of people on all accounts ; to 
clear off the woods ; to cultivate the lands ; to carry 
on the manual arts ; to promote the liberal sciences ; 
and, in short, for all the grand objects of peace and 
war. 

To them, nothing was so desirable, as the arrival 
of new settlers. They solicited emigrations, and re* 
ceived and caressed strangers from all nations with 
the utmost warmth and sincerity. 

This disposition becoming habitual and universal, 
it descended from father to son, and lost nothing even 
by that revolution, which severed us from Great 
Britain, and madp us an independent nation. Whea 
the present federal government was formed, it could 
not but savor of those notiors of government which 
were coextensive with the Anglo-Americans, and 
had been coeval with their first settlement in this 
country. An immense country ; few people ; a ter- 
ritory, but the margin of which was as yet settled ; 
universal liberty, both civil and religious ; freedom of 
thought and speech ; great sincerity of mind and sim- 
plicity of manners ; respect for, and confidence in 
strangers comming to live among us, were objects 
whose influence predominated in the minds of all 
classes, not excepting those, who formed our state 
constitutions. 

To increase the population of our extensive terri- 
tories, provision was made for the encouragement of 
emigration. The warm benevolence of individuals, 
prompted them to institute societies for the aid of 
emigrants, and legal provision was made, that, in a 
short time, and with little trouble, they might becom%^ 
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oar fellow-citizens, and partnke of all ihe privileges 
and immuniiies of our country. Nor did our zeal to 
promote ibe cause of foreigners stop here. Several 
of them, in various parts, were promoted to oflScesof 
considerable trust and importance, and were allowed 
to share largely in the honors, powers and emolu- 
ments of government. 

The people of the United States, in their favor to 
foreigners, were prompted by purer motives, than 
those of a selfish nature. Although they saw their 
interest in an increase of population, yet humanity 
itself, and that of the most generous and elevated 
nature, had much influence in this business. Tbej 
wished their country might be an asylum for the poor 
and oppressed from all nations. It was their ambi* 
tion to give strangers, who wanted a country and a 
home, so welcome a reception, and afford them such 
privileges as to efface from their memories the days 
of their affliction and distress, or to cause them to be 
remembered, only to heighten the contrast of their 
present good fortune and felicity. Many an unhappy 
exile can, with great propriety, say, / was a stranger^ 
and ye took me in. 

It is not unlike, however, that the future histo- 
rian will be compelled to say, that our government, 
in relation to foreigners, erred through excess of be- 
nevolence and urbanity. In general the incentives 
to emigration were both needless and imsafe. From 
the natural progress of population, our increase was 
great, almost without a parallel. Far distant from 
the desolating wars of Europe, our fathers dwelt in 
the bosom of peace and plenty, and under the smiles 
/)f Providence, had yearly acftssions of slrengtlv 
more to be relied on, than mercenary armies, or any 
description of foreign emigrants. 

The rapid increase of any nation, hy means of an 
influx of foreigners, is dangerous to the repose of 
that nation; especially if the nimiber of emigrants 
bears any considerable proportion to the old inhabit 
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Unts. Even if that proportion is very smnll, the 
tendency of the thing is injurious, unless the new 
convers are more civlized and more virtuous, and have 
at the same time, the same ideas and feeling about 
government. But if they are more vicious, they 
will corrupt ; if less industrious, they will promote 
idleness ;(Tf they have different ideas of government^ 
they will contend ; if the same, they will intrigue 
and interfere.) 

The people^ brought up in the bosom of the British 
kingdoms, are essentially different from us. Both in 
their view s and feelings about government. Though 
they may use the same words that we use; though 
they express the same abh(;^^renceof tyranny and op- 
pression, yet liberty, consiaered as a creature of the 
niind, is with t*hem a different thing, from what it is 
%vith us. It is no difficult matter to account for the 
licentious views of liberty, and the romantic ideas*of 
the freedom of this country, entertainejJ by the lower 
classes of Europeans. From theirlnfancy, they have 
associated with government and law, the idea of 
tyranny and injustice, and with liberty, a stale of 
society as unrestrained, as a state of nature. When 
they come into this country and find law and govern- 
ment of a sterner cast, than they had figured to them- 
selves, they soon grow discontented and seek »for a 
revolution. 

The history^ of •Rome furnishes a striking instance 
of the deplorable effects of an influx of strangers into 
a country. After the Romans had conquered Car- 
thage, Greece, Asia and Gaul, Italy presently was 
filled with enterprising emigrants from all quarters. 
Though they came, as it were, singly, and as humble 
suppliants, yet they, in eff( ct, conquered their con- 
querors. They inundated all Ital v. 'vfhe majesty of 
tne ancient Romans was obscured, overwhelmed, and 
. utterly lost, in an innumerable swarm of foreigners^) 
The evil came on by slow and imperceptible degrees" ; 
liut was at la?t irresistible and fatal. These were tbe 
37* 
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persons generally employed in the civil wars. A 
muitilude made up of such people is always fickle^ 
inflnmmalory, outrageous, vindictive,and burning with 
ambition to level all distinctions. 

It is not a common case, that the most valuable 
niemhers of society emigrate. As it was in the days 
of David, whosoever was in debt, or discontented, 
or in distress, fled to the cave of Adullam, and by 
that means, his army grew apace ; so it generally is 
in cases of emigration. Though many worthy charac- 
ters are found in so great an emigration, as has been 
to this country, yet/for the most part, they are poor, 
distressed, overwhelmed with calamities, discontent- 
ed, oppressed by the lyanny of their government 
sometimes, but more comi^bnly, by their own vices 
or imprudenCe?\ 

The people-cn every country are the most suitable 
to govern their own country; Could Pitt and Fox 
be restored to life, they would not make good legis- 
lators in America. If, indeed, in a few illustrious 
instances, it would answer, as there is no general rule 
without exceptions, yet the principle here laid down, 
is certainly correct. In whatever country, foreign- 
ers interfere with government, the tendency of that 
interference is a change either for better or for 
worse ; and the tendency of changes, especially when 
the effect of blind causes, is but tpo well known. 

The frame of our governmenijs ^yobably as fault- 
less, as can be expected in this imperfect wofiS)* Its 
ultimate success must then depeod upon ffs being 
wisely administered. Relative to that article, our 
security hes in our elections. As, in our form of 
government, the right of suffrage is among the most 
important of civil rights, it should be preserved in- 
violate ; but it should be guarded ^ith the severest 
caution. Foreigners, who arrive in this country, 
seldom come with an expectation of becoming legis- 

* It is to be hoped, that vast improvements ar« yet to be »ade ii the 
science o( goverxiincnt,'— Ed. 
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lators here. Their confidence in our government 
probably brought them hither, where they ought not 
to hope for more than complete security of life, lib- 
erty and property. More than such security would, 
in the end, work injury to themselves. 

To illustrate the subject, we will state an extreme 
case. We will suppose the government of the United 
States wholly given into the hands of strangers and 
foreigners. An arrangement of this nature, every 
one must see, would ify completely ruining the court- 
try, ruin all it contains, foreigners as well as citizens. 
From this, to descend to a case of a much lower na- 
ture, we will only suppose, that every foreigner, on 
his arrival, or soon after, should be vested with some 
oflSce of governmen^. From such a provision, two 
great evils would a<*ise : (first, strangers .would flock 
to our shores in swarms and clouds, like the locusts 
of Egypt ; nor would they all be of the most meritori- 
ous class: and secondly, the offices filled by these 
people, would gcrierally be wretchedly discharge^ 
They woold have neither the ability nor ihf disposi- 
tion to discharge their duty according to our notions 
of duty : nor would it remedy the difficulty, shouldit 
be granted, that their notions were more correct 
than ours. 

From both of the preceding cases, which are more 
or less extreme, we will now descend to the thing, as 
it is. Every foreigner^ soon after his arrival in our 
country, by a course neither circuitous, expensive, 
nor long, becomes a citizen in the fullest sense. He 
is one of the savtereign people of this country — is an 
elector, and eligible to many offices. He immedi- 
ately becomes a politician — is profound in the science 
of government — is able to set all things right. From 
his cradle, his ideas of J[aw and government have 
been closely associated ^hh the most direful images 
of fear, terror and resentmenQ and he views liberty 
<^ some wild, enchanting mountain nymp)^!, roving J 
through fields spread wide and adorned witk flowers. 
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■ ■ 
W*'h these views of la|i^nd liberty, he sets himself ' j 
ir'«i(f iMj;ibIy at worki^> mend the course of th ingsy 
lie (lerlaims a^ninst oppression, flames with zeal for 
lib^rfy, nnd seldom fcjils to be at the bead or tail of 
in:iov;ition :uhJ ref*>rm, perhaps of insurrection. 

It is worthy of rem;»rk, that emigrants from Eu- 
rope nre from a more advanced state of society, than 
is generally found in ihi« country; or, at least, an 
older stale. It thence happens that many of them, 
even of the lowest grade, have % certain knowledge 
of mankind, the necessary result of mingling with an 
immense mass of populition. This knowledge, in- 
deed, is chiefly made up of vanity and vice; but it 
helps them to great volubility of tongue, smartness of 
reply, and a seeming knowledge of .things, which, 
handrd out on all occasions, readhy sets many peo- 
))le to staring at them as something extraordinary. 
For this very reason, many of them vulgarly pass for 

{>eople of {Treat information, especially m the circu- 
aling politics of the day: of course they are pushed 
forward into otFices of considerable responsibility. 

The republic of Athens guarded the avenues to cit- 
izenship with great strictness. With them, foreign- 
ers could only become citizens in their great grand 
children. '1 heir policy, in this respect, seemed not 
only safe, but necessary. Their state was so small, 
that could foreigners Have gained admittance, they 
would soon have outnumbered them. It is as dan- 
gerous to be outwitted, as outnumbered ; and it would 
be the true policy of the United States to admit no 
foreigner ever to the right of suflrage. No person 
should hereafter become a citizen, but by being born 
within the United States. 

Far be it, that this rule should extend to the dis- 
franchising of such, as have by any means already 
obtained citizenship. Many of them came among 
us, when their arrival was fortunate for us, and it 
should certiinly prove so to them. Their presence 
gave counUnauce, and their assistance strength* But 
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those days are past: and a similar occasion will 
never return. 

Let foreigners find in this country an asylum of 
rest, an escape from oppression. Here let them buy, 
and build, and plant; let them spread and flourish, 

f)ursuing interest and happiness in every mode of 
ife which enterprise can suggest, or reason justify; 
but let them be exonerated ^pm the toils of govern- 
ment^ We do not need their hands to steady the ark. 
If we make good laws, they will share the benefit ; 
if^bad ones, the blame will not be theirs. Let their 
^children, born among us, become citizens by birth- 
right. 

POPULAR ELECTIONS. 

In elective governments, the mast important pomt 
to be setded is, who shall have the right of suffrage ? 
who shall be the electors ? Surely, if this right were 
always to be exercised by wise and virtuous men, 
none but such would be chosen into office. But 
where the power to choose is lodged in bad hands, 
it is probable that bad men will be chosen. Hence 
the old but true maxim, that the happiness of elective 
governments depends on the virtue of the peopld 

The conduct of the "people of the United States, 
hitherto, has been such, as will entitle them to the 
character of a wise and virtuous people ; with, per- 
haps, some small deductions. Could it be relied on, 
that we should always remain as virtuous, as we now 
are, and perhaps a little more so, It must be granted, 
that the right of suffrage was put into exactly the 
right hands. Let us indulge the pleasing hope, that 
as a nation, we shall not remain stationary in our 
present attainments of political virtue, but shall con- 
tinually progress in the same, and also in knowledge, 
till we shall become, to a man, a nation of patriots 
and statesmen. 
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In spite of the moitt flattering hopes, considering 
the various means, by which the number of citizens 
is daily and rapidly increased, it must be allowed to 
be possible, that the people of this country will grow 
far more corrupt. They cortainly have the comnaon 
inducements and temptations -to that end. If ever 
the people of any country were corrupted by an in- 
flux of foreigners of diflrrent habits, manners and 
customs, we*are in danger: If a sudden increase of 
wealth, luxury, effeminacy, extravagiuce and di:!(si- 

f nation, ever corrupted any nation, we are in danger, 
f it is po*isibIe for artful and designing men to assail 
the virtues of the lower class of people, to palm their 
ambitious schemes upon the unwary, to imf)Ose upon 
ignorance and simplicity, we are in danger. 

The causes of public corruption and national de- 
pravity, at first, are slow, and work unseen. They 
begin to operate by insensible degrees ; and are al- 
ways perceived least by that pail of the community, 
on whom their operation is r?ost fata!. If such causes 
exist in this country, however mucli the good sense 
and virtue of the people may retard their operation 
for a while, yet they may at length produce their 
utmost effects ; for the sa'r»e causes, under simitar 
circumstances, v/il! infallibly produce the same ef- 
ccts. 

When that time shall come, (and It may prove to 
be a very distant day,) our elections will, in some 
degree, ro^ rrible those of ancient Rome, in the latter 
stages of the ropublir, when Cesar relied chiefly on 
an armed force, which he knew to be devoted to his 
interest, when Pompey sought the favor of the peo- 
ple by popular laws, and when the opulent Crassus 
sought the same, by mikmg dinners and various 
donations to a rabble, 9onsistlng of half a million of 
people. 

The right of suffrage, in the hands of a multitude 
of ignorant, indi2;ent and vicious men, is but another 
name for throwing the whole niimber of their votes 
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in favor of any artful, aspiring dcmagosjue, who will 
purchase 'them at the highest price. ,^or are they, 
indeed, very costly, being purchased jfor the most 
part with empty flattery, and false-tM^mises, The 
celebrated Crassus was probably the most liberdft 
purchaser of popular favor, to be found in the annals 
of history. He supported the poor of Rome at his 
own expense, for about nine months. It must have 
cost him ten millions of dollars, according to the pre- 
sent value of specie. The most unlucky part of the 
business was, that the rabble, after they had eften 
up all he could well spare, in a most ungrateful man- 
ner forsook him for Pompey, who only tickled their 
ears with handsome speeches ; and Pompey they as 
soon forsook to gaze on the military splendor of 
Cesar, Cesar was far too generous and magnani- 
mous. They presently put him aside, and received in 
bis place a stern, profound and artful tyrant, under 
whom they humbly kissed the rod, and lay down to 
their burdens forever. 

If popular favor is sometimes cheaply purchased, 
it nevertheless always costs more than it is worth. 
For what is it? To answer this question, we need 
the pen of Shakspeare, who has given us a definition 
of the word honor. It is an hour, or a day, or a 
month's existence in the blasting, pestiferous .bre^Uh 
of folly and falsehood. The favorite name undulates 
. in air to-day with boisterous acclamations of praise ; 
to-morrow with hideous imprecations and deadly 
curses; and, at all times, with grosser fumes, than 
floit around the table of the gods, after quafling 
deeply of their immortal nectar. Yet demagogues, 
in every age, have made this same popularity their 
supreme deity : and miny, poor souls] who could 
not give what Crassus gave to purcliase it, have 
given more — viz. their character, integrity, and 
conscience : at least, should character, integrity, and 
conscience be thought worth more than ten millions 
of dollars^ of which pi;pbably, some may doubt. 
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Should the lime ever arrive, when there shall be 
an immense multitude of people in the United Slates, 
and especially about the great cities, whose indigence 
shall render them easily assailable by bribes, dona- 
tions and largesses — whose peculiar circumstances 
shall render them actually dependant on the rich and 
enterprising, and whose habits of life and thinking 
shall rrnder them promptly subservient to the. views 
of artful and ambitious men, at least .by suffrage, if 
not by arms ; it must be granted that at such a time, 
and under such circumstances, the ri^ht of suffrage 
will certainly give that class a weight in government, 
to which they are by no means entitled, upon any 

(principle of equity, rational freedom, or public safely. 
8 not that time already come ? It has come ; but it 
never nill be prist,* The evident symptoms, by 
which its arrival is indicated, will never slacken their 
urgency, but will gain strength with our population 
from year to year. 

To determine, who shall have the right of voting 
in a popular government, is not among the smallest 
difficulties. No line of qualitications can be drawn, 
free from objection or embarrassment. If a plan 
could be devised, which would recognise the rights 
of each individual, and afford complete security to 
the public, that would be the one to be preferred. 
If that is not attainable, the nearest approximatic^|^ 
to it must be sought. In a country like the UnitCTL^ 
States, where the landed interest is by far the most 
important, where land is very plenty, and very cheap, 
landed property should, beyond doubt, be made a 
qualification necessary to the right of suffrage. No 
person should be allowed to act as an elector, even of 

• lo the blciscd day, when all shall know the Lord from tkt least unf% 
the greatest, there will be no class oi people, who, from indigence or an/ 
other cause, will be " easily a^isailable by bribes, donations and larges- 
•es." Though Mr. Whclpley certainly IK-Uevcd and rejoiced in the 
doctrine of the Millennimnj he seems to have somettines lost sight of this 
glorious and delightful doctrine. — Ed. 
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a Stale representative, but such as possessed real or 
landed property. A regulation of this nature exists 
in some of the states. Its happy influence is appar- 
ent, and will be more 50. Those states,* from that 
very cause, will preserve their liberties longer than 
any other part of the union. 

The right of suffrageHhus guarded, it must be con- 
fessed, that in a few instances, injustice would seem 
to be the consequence. It would exclude some from 
voting: — some who are certainly very amiable and 
useful members of society : but cases of this nature 
would be rare; and much rarer, than might be ex- 
pected from a slight view of the subject. If it ex- 
cluded a (cw worthy persons, it would at least exclude 
a thousand to one, who are certainly unworthy. 

It should be remembered, that every person in this 
country ,possessing property, of whatever description, 
might easily possess land. The popular objection to 
the measure, that it would disfranchise the mercan- 
tile interest, is certainly void of foundation. Mer- 
chants have property, and, if for no other reason 
they might purchase land, in order to comply with 
a regulation, founded in the strongest reasons. The 
great body of those utterly unable to possess land are 
persons, to whom the right of voting would absolute- 
ly be no privilege. As for property or character to 
defend, they have none. Generally of the' lowest 
grades of intellect and information, they have no 
political theory to espouse, or errors to combat. 

These last observations apply exclusively to the 
lowest grade of people in and about great cities. In 
the country, every prudent, industrious man, knows, 
that he can, almost at his option, possess Tmd, It is 
within his reach; and the savings of a few years' 
industry will purchase him a decent little farm, at 
least as Lrge as that of the great Cincinnatus. hi 
the states abi)ve alluded to, where landed properly is 

* It is most ardently hoped, that all the slates will preserve their liber* 
tifesybrerer. — £il 
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made requisite to the elective franchise, prodigious 
benefits are found to result from the regulation, to 
the people themselves. It stimulates them to seek 
and acquire res^ property. A man there disdains 
the idea of nol being a freeholder. He immediately 
sets himself about purchasing a little land. Ambition 
spurs him on. He saves every shilling, till he attains 
to the darling object. By the time he has paid for 
bis litde farm, his habits of industry and economy are 
confirmed. He then enlarges his views — strives af- 
ter, and is (generally speaking) successful in acquir- 
ing a handsome properly. The principle here ad- 
vocated, becomes in this way, a source of noble ambi- 
tion, virtuous habits, and real felicity to thousand^. 

If multitudi s^y swarming about great cities, and more 
thinly scattered through every part of the country, 
form a numerous class, to whom the right of suffrage 
cannot possibly be any privilege, their holding and 
exercising that right will be attended with deplorable 
and incalculable evils to that class, to whom the right 
is most dear and sacred. Enterprising and ambitious 
men, w ho know their own utter dereliction of all 
principle, and their exclusion from the walks of honor 
and virtue, well know, that these people have nominds 
of their own. They will be perpetually intriguing 
among .them. They will not fail to condense and 
concentrate their otherwise scattered opinions, and 
throw all their weight into one scale. It is needless 
to say what scale that will be. The intriguing and 
ambitious, knowing how impossible it is, and will 
ever be. for themselves to rise by merit, have their 
eye constantly upon this class of people as the true 
source of their elevation to power. 

it is time the people of this country were made 
sensible of their danger. Their progress in the path 
of corruption is rapid; and by holding the door to 
citizenship so wide, and making the elective franchise 
so cheap, ihey invite all strangers, and allure all the 
outcuiits ol ioriune's childrciit to hover upon our 
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coasts, like a cloud of harpies ; yea, to plunge into 
our public affairs, to put shoulder lo the wheel and 
push us on to destruction. 

The rage of oflSce and the spirit of electioneering 
have made no small progress ; but more or less of 
these evils must always be expected to accompany 
the privileges of a free and popular government. It 
is doubtless the. highest wisdom of every American 
to endeavor to give stability to our present frame of 
government, and perpetuity to our national union ; 
to strive to moderate the passions and harmonize the 
jarring interests of parties. And much is to be hoped 
for from the wisdom and virtue of the American peo- 
ple. A storm seems to be gathering at a distance ; 
we know not where it will fall. Jt, therefore, be- 
comes all the friends of their country to be circum- 
spect^ wise, firm and united. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus have we attempted to delineate the great 
line of history. Beginning with the infancy of ©ur 
race, we have seen the wond overspread with people, 
divided into numerous nations and languages. We 
have seen the mighty fabric of social, political and 
religious order, rising by degrees, assuming various 
forms, diffusing its benign influence over mankind, 
and descending down through all ages, with addi- 
tional improvements, to our own times. Having trac- 
ed but a single line through the immensity of human 
concerns,' we have left, on each hand of our course, 
extensive fields unexplored. To them, we now re- 
commend the young reader to turn his attention ; with 
an assurance, that he will receive the richf;st reeiu- 
neration for his labors. 

Having arrived at our own times, we have adven- 
tured a transient glance at the present state of our 
soecies in the world. We are compelled to say, that 
tae prospect over Asia and Africa is gloomy— over 
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Eoropp it is doubtful, arid, on the whole, we both see 
and feel numerous reasons of gratitude to Divine 
Providence, who has cast our lot in this highly fa- 
vored land. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF HISTORICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Whether we regard profit or pleasure, historical 
knowledge is of use ,As history ubounds with beau- 
ty, noveliy and grandeurjit opens various sources of 
pleasure to the imagination ? and as it brings up be- 
fore us transactions numerous, past, and distant, it as- 
sists experience, by presenting,in one view, the causes 
and consequences of great events^^ 

The life of one man is far too short, and the sphere 
•f his observation too small, to acquire an adequate 
knowledge either of what is, what has been done, or 
what is now doing in the world; hut as there is a 
certain uniformity in human character and action, 
we may, with a degree of safety, judge of the future 
by the past and present.* The tendency of certain 
things to the happiness of nations, and the reverse — 
the origin and progress, the wane and dissolution of 
empires, can only be discovered by the light of his- 
tory ; nor is there any natural light, by which we 
can more clearly see the influence of character, 
morals, art and science, on the happiness of man. 

At what period of life, the study of history should 
commence, is a point which remains unsettled. Per- 
haps no subject of equal literary importance has been 
less regarded, less systematized or less pursued, than 
the study of history. It has hardly been considered 
as a part of education, either liberal or professional, 
and, for the most part becomes a by-business, defer- 
red till late, sacrificed to inferior objects, or neglected 
altogether. A variety of facts lead us to conclude, 

* It in very iroportant. that in thus judging, we should make doe aHow' 
aaoe for change of circumstaooet. — £d. 
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it should be entered upon much earlier, than the com- 
mon practice points out. The body of history is 
simple. narration ; a species of instruction adapted 
to the first openings of a young mind ; on which deep 
and strong impressions are easily made. It is a 
common thing to put children, at an early age, to 
learn the rules of arithmetic, the grammatical con- 
struction of language, or even the mathematical 
sciences; which things are farther beyond the reach 
of their capacity than history, at tne time — more 
difficult to be remembered, and of less importance. 

Battles and sieges, the strong lustre of great charac- 
ters,, memorable events, indeed all the most promi-. 
nent features of history, impress our minds with ex- 
traordinary pleasure or disgust, and commonly leave 
indelible marks, especially, if made while young. 
The histories of nations are, generally speaking, but 
the histories of men's passions delineated. For that 
reason, they strike deeper into the mind, move the 
passions more, and are longeR f^lt, than cool, unira- 
passioned reasonings, and curious speculations. 

A small acquaintance with the outlines of geogra- 
phy, seems the only pre-requisite to the study of his- 
tory*. The student should have some idea of the 
figure and motion of the earth, of the general divi- 
sions of land and water — the positions and extent 
of the continents^ islands and oceans : and this is 
easi^ gained by a few short lessons on the globe. 

A habit of application is necessary, in order to 
make progress in any study, or to arrive at eminence 
in any sphere of liie. ^ Our most ardent endeavors 
should not be wanting ; and when once this point is 

fained, the hill of science may be easily ascended, 
laving sufficiently glanced over the main tract, the 

* Some acquaintance with numbers seems neccssai^, in order to un- 
derstand geography. And there is no doubt, that Arithmetic, if property 
taught, may be^deli^htfuliy ipntiUed into the tender mind. The student 
should also be acquainted with maps, and consult them, as he proceeds 
in history. In order to do this with advantage, he should know sonfl^ - 
thing of GeoTietry.— JId. * 
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Student may then return, and be directed in reading 
a regular course of ancient history. 

Knowledge of history strongly inculcates the pre- 
ference of virtue to vice, and the folly ot^uman 
ainbition# We there leariu that men, elevated on the 
summit of earthly glory,/are less safe, and faj; less 
happy, than those in the humbler walks of life^ The 
bii^torian can compare the modes of life, the ^stoms 
of different ages and countries, and the effects of dif- 
frrciit religions and governments on his species : a 
study which tends to free the mind from bigotry and 
superstition; and in such a mighty course of events, 
makes a man feelvhis weakness and insigniOcunce. 
By the light of history, human affairs resemble a 
stormy sca^ They foam and rage under the dire 
agency of tremendous passkins^ though subject to the 
higher control of Almighty power. All human in- 
stitutions are seen mouTderin? away ; and the works 
of art, however solid, beautiful or grand, either by 
the ravages of time or the blind fury of mortals, all 
i>rrish. These views diminish self-importance, and 
leave the mind to seek highergrounds of confidence 
und hope. • 

The light of history unveils many characters 5 it 
dibclosc^ the features of the ambitious tyrant and as- 
piring demagogue, the masked hypocrite, the stem 
bigot and subtle politician^ True history is a gem 
•f inestimable value. It seems almost to remedy the 
defects of human foresight. We there learn, how 
short-sighled many legislators have been in promut- 
gnting laws, utterly iiiconsistent with the good of so- 
ciety : for while the statesman, in the busy scenes of 
life, is bewildered in the ambiguity of probable effects, 
and, like a pilot, who cannot feel his helm, cannot 
discern the drift of empire, the historian, calmly 
seated in the shade of contemplation, lifts his perspec- 
tive, begins at (he spring, and carefully traces the 
tortuous course of governments and empires, sees 
Ihcm, like a river, dashing over precipices, majesti- 
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cally rolling lly^ough plains, or disappearing in the 
ocean. 

Having travelled in thought over these ejitensive 
and diversified fields, he returns to the occurrence s of 
his own time, matured with the experience of ages, 
furnished with principles and remarks drawn frorQ 
the sublimest exhibitions of virtue, contrasted with 
every thing hateful in the human character. In walk- 
ing among the sepulchres of empires, he sees hung 
up as beacons, the catastrophies of' all ancient gov- 
ernments : he beholds, with emotions of wonder, 
pity and dread ; and sometimes weeps over the in- 
evitable destiny of human institutions. These views 
^t once expand and enrich the soul, which feels a 
mournful but sublime pleasure, in tracing the vestiges 
of <'xalled virtue among the monuments of antiquity. 

The statesman, politician and legislator will de- 
rive essential benefit from the knowledge of history: 
since it is there alone, he can trace the origin and 
operation, and, of course, the excellencies and defects 
of the various forms of government. From the 
grand monarchies of Cyrus, Alexander and Cesar, 
h<» may pass down to those of China, Turkey and 
Russia, as they now are ; or from the republics of an- 
cient, to those of modern times. He may cpmpare the 
vices of great, with those of small, states ; and espe- 
cially he may contrast the virtues of rising, with the 
vices of declining, states. The important conclusions, 
he will be able to draw from the comparisons, will 
form a counterpart to the pleasures he will derive 
from a review of those sublime fields of knowledge. 

The statesman, who is acquainted with the history 
of nations and governments, will penetrate the false 
glosses, which sophistry can give to visionary theo- 
ries. Far other motives, than the charm of novelty, 
will be necessary to induce him to put the welfare of 
his country at hazard, on the doubtful issue of ex- 
periments. His experience is matured by the wis- 
dom of ages ; and with him^ all the various expedients 
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tempestuous seas, and ^ lost among rocks and whirl- 
pools. 

The study of bbtory is peculiarlj adapted to the 
minds or youth. In that period of life, the intellectual 
powers are expanding, the passions taking direction, 
and the character is rapidly forming. In that season 
of improvement, emulation and nope, a habit of 
reading should be formed ; and care snould be taken, 
thai the taste be not vitiated and rendered wavering 
by the prevalence of any species of reading, whkb 1 
leaves It flighty and capricious. Alas! how manjr ' 
of the days and years of youth are wasted wilhtnit 
improvement — arc utterly fost to every valaable and 
every noble purpose ! Vfe too seldom beein to think, 
till we are incapable of action. The whole season 
of youth, in the greater number of instances, is so 
passed away, as to draw after it an age barren of 
knowledge and virtue, a bleak and comfortless season 
of care,* decrepitude and sorrow! Such is the pr- 
verseness in many, that they will not be instructed by 
the experience of others. — Youth will not derive im- 
provement from ago, in those points most interesting 
and important. 

Although the present design is to urge the impor- 
tance of historical information, yet many of the same 
arguments apply with equal force to general reading. 
Such as have opportunity, (and that number is larger 
than is generally thought,) should read many things 
besides histo^y• 

Theological reading, which certainly should be- 
gin* with the Bible, is very important. A thorough 
acquaintance with religious doctrines deeply con- 
cerns the welfare of all mankind. It is astonishing 
to see the ignorance of many persons on these sut 
jects. They have, perhaps for many years, enjoyed 
advantages of religious instruction, but have never 

* It is not lets oertnin. that theological reading sboaM proceed and 
eod wjtb^the Bible ; though not to the exclusion of other b<&ks.—£ii 
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pity : and is so far from coveting a share of their 
glory, that he can only desire them to "stand from 
"between him and the sun."* 

History affords many considerations calculated to 
confirm the faith and strengthen the hopes of the 
Christian. To say nothing of the fulfilment of scrip- 
lure prophecies, concerning the ancient monarchies 
and Jewish and Christian churches, history in gene- 
ral shews, that man's character, in all ages has been 
uniform; that he is a depraved creature; and may 
convince us, that if he ever rises from this depraved 
and selfish state, it must be by other means than his 
own exertions. It uniformly cori^borates the idea, 
that as sin and misery, so virtue and happiness are 
connected ; and hence we infer the excellency of 
virtue, and the turpitude of vice. 

A careful attention to the great course of events, 
as related in history, will strengthen the mind to the 
belief in a wise, powerful, overruling and universal 
Providence. Whoever looks upon the workmanship 
of a clock, will acknowledge it to be the work of de- 
sign ; and so will he who observes the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, the change of the seasons, the 
mechanism of an animal body, or even the structure 
of any of its particular parts, as an eye or an ear. 
But in no part of nature is an overruling power more 
clearly seen than in the origin, the rise, the pros- 
perity, the decline and fall of a nation : and, by a 
due attention to these things, we may discover the 
wisdom, justice, and goodness of Divine Providence. 

Every member of a free, enlightened republic, 
should, by all means read history. In a nation 
where popular opinion must be the supreme arbiter, 
of what immense importance is it, that that opinion 
should be corrected by wisdom and experience ; 
otherwise the politfcal vessel will wander wide upca 

* When Alexander inquired what he could do to oblige DiogOA^- 
** Stand from beivieen oic iind the sun, ' taid the philosopher.— £d. 
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gion in the light we do the bludy of law or physic; 
that ift an occupation to be followed by a certain 
cl:is^ of mr n. If, instead of the word religion, we 
snliMJtule the phrase, cultivation of the mind^ such a 
das* may be louod almost any where, even in our 
oun country, ^hey complain that ihey have no 
tiiite ; that they arc pressed by business,? How manj 
hc>urs in the day do they attend to business? How 
do thev employ their evenings? How do they spend 
the Sabbath? The fact is^they have too much time. 
It hangs, a dead weight, upon their hands. Their 
business, except in' a few extreme cases, is shorter, by 
several hours, than the day. Their dull, insi^^id even- 
ings are dozed away in a vacuity of thought. Per- 
haps they saunter to a neighbor's house, where their 
conversation is ol too trivial and absur J a nature to 
admit of being specified in a serious discourse ; or 
perhaps they fall upon some amusement for the ex- 
press purpose of killing lime, as some are pleased to 
style it : or, in other words to pass away the evening, 
and escape that distressing sense ol solitude, which 
oiu n seizes the vacant mind. 

Killintr time ! ** Time," say§ the poet, " is the stuff 
that life is made of." To waste lime, is to squander 
the main ingredient of life, one of the richest of 
heaven's blessings. O, righteous Heaven, remember 
it not against them in the threat day of trial ! lest it 
iwclltl.c catalogue of their crimes beyond forgiveness. 
As for the ir Sabbaths, instituted^ for the benerolent 
purpose of suspending servile laT)or, and acquiring 
the knowledge of their Creator, they arc slept or 
idled away : yet these people say that they have no 
time to devote to the improvements of the mind. 
One of the most important questions a man can 
ask himself, is/ How his time has been spiMit? To 
judge of its full import, let us consider what sensa- 
tions it will excite, when, with imperative tone, 
it shall obtrude itself upon him in the hour of 
death. 
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The most excellent and important of all books, is 
^doubtless the Bibl^. It vQontains a glorious nianifes«> 
tation of God's c^aractej perfections and govern- 
ment, together with the character^ duty and obliga- 
tions of men, and the only way of life and salva- 
tion. It is the felicity of the present day, to possess 
not only this invaluable book, but to abound in reli* 
gious writings, of various descriptions, calculated to 
strengthen the faith, and ch^erish the virtues of the 
Christian. Books of this nature are indispensably 
necessary to a well chosen library* They abound in 
discourses, which will give light, comfort and encour- 
agement to a man, when all human sciences, even 
"When all earthly things, however splendid and beau* 
tiful, are fading in his eye. 

That species of reading, next in importance to 
divinity ^is history There are seen the risfe and fall 
of states and em^res. On one page is delineated 
the causes of their prosperity, and on another, of 
their decline. History represents the great concerns 
of nations in miniature. The picture is grand, but 
somewhat gloomy : and the correspondent sensations 
in him who exadnines it, if at times elevated and 
delightful will not fail to be shaded over with melan- 
choly, softened, however, by the distance, and ren* 
dercd sublime by the magnificence and glory of the 
object. The historian, however long be warns under 
the imbowering laurel and olive, must at length re- 
pose under the cypress shadet 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE PATRIARCHS. 



^ 


B. C. 




B.C. 


CREATION of Adam and 




Birth of Isaac, « 


1896 


Eve, .... 


4004 


Isaac marries Rebecca, 


1866 


Birth ofSetb, . 


0874 


Birth of Jacob, . '. 


1836 


ofEoos, . . 


3769 


of Reuben, 


1771 


of Cainan, 


3679 


of Simeon, 


1770 


of Mabalaleel, 


3609 


of Levi, . 


1769 


of Jared, . 


8544 


of Judah, 


1768 


of Enoch, 


3d8t 


of Dan, . 


1767 


of Methu8«lab, . 


8817 


ofNaphtali. . 


1766 


of Laroech, . 


3139 


of Gad, . 


1764 


of Noah. . 


2948 


of Asher, . , 


1762 


of Japbeth, * 


2448 


of Issachar, 


1757 


ofShem, . i 


2446 


ofZebulon, ., 


176^ 


The Flood, . 


2348 


of Joseph, 


1745 


Birth of Arphaxad, 


2345 


Jacob returns to Canaan, 


1739 


of Salab, 


2311 


Birth of Benjamin, • . 
Joseph sold into Egypt. 

becomes minister of 


1738 


of Eber; . 


2281 


1728 


ofPeleg, 


2247 




of Reu» . 


2217 


Birth of ^nuseh, ^n ot 


1715 


of Scrag, 


2186 




of Nahor, 


2155 


Joseph, . . . 


1712 


ofTerah, . 


2126 


Birth of Ephraim, son of 




of Abrani, 


1996 


Joseph, . . 


1710 


of Sarab« 


1986 


Seven years' famine begins, 


1708 


Can of Abvam. . 


1921 


Jncob and family go into 




Famine in Canaan— Abram^ 


Birth of Aaron, sonof Amran 


1706 


and Lot 20 into Egypt, 
Birth of UbmaeU . . 


1920 


.1574 


1910 


of Moses, son of Amram, 1671 


Sodom consumed. 


1897 


Moses returns into Egypt, to 


Circumcision established. 


1897 


deUver the Hebrews, . 


1491 



GOVERNORS AND^ JUDGES* OP THE ISRAEUTES.. 



B.C. 




B.C. 


1491 


Ehud, 


. 1325 


1451 


Deborah and Barak, 


1285 


1406 


Gideon, 


. 1246 



Moses, 

Joshua, 
Otbniel, 



* It M extremely difficult 4o trace the chronology of this period. Indeed 
most of the dates are still uncertain, and probably incorrect; but it is 
hoped, that none of them are very far irom the truth.— £il. 
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Abimelecb, 
Tola, 
Jair. 

Jephthah, 
I heap. 



RC. 
1236 
1232 
11^9 
1139 
1133 



Elon, 
AbdOD, . 
Samson born, 
Eli, Judge, . 
Samael, Jadge, 



B.C, 
11«6 

iiie 

11S7 
1181 
1141 



CHRONOLOGICAL REGAL TABLBS. 
B. C. 
KINGS OF THE JEWS. 



1. Saul. . 

2. David and Ishbosbetb, 

3. David alone. . ' . 

4. Solomon, 
Pivision of the kingdom^ 

KINGS OF JUDAH. 
Two Tribes. 

1. Rebobofim, 

5. Abijam, , 

3. Asa, . . 

4. Jeboshaphaty 

i. Jeboram, , , 

6. Abaziah, . , . 
t. Atbaliab, • 

8. Joash, . 

9 Amaziah, 
10. Azariah, or Uzziah, 
n* Jotfaam , 

12. Abaz, . . 
13 Hezekkb. . 

14. Mannasseh, 

15. Amon, 

16. Josiab, . • 

17. Jehoahas, 
'18. Jehoiakim, . 
19. Jehoiacbin, 
CO. Zedekiab, . 
wl. Nebuchadnezzar destroy- 
ed Jerusalem, . . . 

KINGS OF ISRAEL. 



1096 

1047 

1016 

975 



97S 
958 
955 
914 
889 
885 
884 
878 
8S9 
810 
758 
742 
727 
698 
643 
640 
610 
610 
599 
599 

588 



Ten Tribes, 



i 


B. C. 


3. Baasha, 


^53 


4. Elah, 


. 930 


1 5. Zimri, . . . 


929 


6. Omri, . 


926 


: 7. Ahab, . . 


. 918 


; 8. Abaziah, . . 


897 


' 9. Jeboram, . 


. 896 


, 10. Jehu, . . 


S84 


n. Jeoabaa, . . 


. 856 


12. Joaflb, . . 


841 


13. Jeroboam H. . 


. . 8S5 


Interregnum, 111-2} 


ears; 7t4 


14. ZacbariJ^h, 


TT3 


15. Shallum, , 


772 


16. Menahem, 


77* 


17. Pekhiah, . 


761 


18. Pekah, . . . • . 


. 759 


19. Hoshea, . . 


730 


Shalmanezer, king of Ass 
ria, destroyed the king- 


7' 




dom of Israel, . . . 


. 721 


KINGS OF MED 


lA, 


1. Dejoces, 


709 


2. Phraortes. 


656 


3. Cyazares I. 


. 684 


Scythians divren out. 


607 


4. Astyages, 


. 595 


5, Cyaxares II. or Darius, 


559 



1. Jeroboam I, 
% Nabad, 



975 
1>54, 



KINGS 09 ASSYRIA. 

1. Tiglatb Fileser called also 
Arbaces. and Ninus the 
younger, , . . . T47 

2. Sbalroaneser, ; , 728 

3. Sennacherib, . . 714 

4. Esarhaddon, . . 706 
'SsarhttddpQ, takes Babylon, 6Q« 
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B. C. 




KINGS OF BABYLON 




1. 


Nabonassar or Beleaii, 


' 747 


2. 


Nadiusi 


733 


3. 


Cincertus, . . 


731 


4. 


Jugeus, • . . 


726 


5. 


Merodac Baladao, . 


721 


«. 


Arcianus, . 


709 




Interregnum, 


704 


7. 


Belibua, . . . 


702 


8. 


Apronadius, 


699 


9. 


Regilibns, . . 


693 


19. 


Mesetsimordacut, . , 


692 




Interrernom, . , . . 
Esarbaddon, .... 


688 


11. 


680 


12. 


Saosducbinus, 


667 


13. 


Chjniladanus, . . . 


647 


14. 


NabopoUasar, . . 


625 


15. 


Nebiicbadnezza'r, . 


606 


16. 


Evilmerodach, . • 


561 


17. 


Neriglitsar, 


559 


18. 


Laborosoarchod, . 




19, 


Belshaszar, 


555 




Babylon taken by Cyrus, 


539 


KINGS OF THE PERSIA^ 


fS. 


*1. 


Cyrus, ... 


537 


2. 


Cambysea, or Ahatuerus, 
Smerdis, or Artaxerxes, 


529 


3. 


523 


4. 


Darius I. son of Hystas- 






pes, . . . 
Xerxes the Great, 


522 


5. 


486 


6. Artaxenes Lons^imaQut. 


465 


7. 


Xerxes IL 


424 


8. 


Sogdianus, • 


424 


9. 


Ochus, or Darius Nothus, 


424 


10. 


Artaxerxes Mnemon, . 


405 


11. 


Artaxerxes Ochus. . 


359 


12. Araet, ... 


338 


13. 


Darius Codomannt, 


336 


14. Alexander the Great, . 


331 


15 


Arideus, or Philip, 
KINGS oF EGYPT. 


324 


Sabacon, or So, 


708 


Sevechus . 


719 


Tirhakah . . 


705 


Anarchy, 


687 


Twelve coofedemle Princes, 


685 


Psamraitichus, . 


670 


Necho 


616 


Psamrais . . • . 


600 


Apries, or Huphra, 
Amasis, . ' « 


5S4 
569 


PammiDitus, 


525 

3J 



B.C. 

Cambrses conquers Egypt, 525 

Smerdis, . . . 523 

Darius Hystaspes, . 522 

Xerxes the Great, . . 486 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, . 465 

Xerxes K. . , 424 

Sordianus, . . 424 

Ochus, . . 424 
Amyrteus, . .413 

Pausiris, . 407 

Psammitichua 11. . 401 

Nephereusy . . 395 

Achoris, . . . 389 

Psaramuthis, . 376 

Nectanebus, . . 375 

Tachos, . . . 363 

Nectanebus . . . ^1 

Ochus conquers Egypt, 350 
Arses, . . . .338 

Darius Codomanus, . . 336 

Alexander the Great, • 331 

Death of Alexander, . . 323 
• «*•«•• • 

Ptolemy Soter . . 304 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, . 285 
Ptolemy Euergetes, . . 246 
Ptolemy Philopater. . 221 
Ptolemy Epipbanes, . . 204 
Ptolemy Philometer, . 18a 
Ptolemy Physcon, or Euer- 
getes If. . . . 145 
Ptolemy Soter 11. or Lathy- 

rus and Cleopatra, . 117 
Alexander and Cleopatra, , 107 
Lathyrus alone, . .89 
Berenice, . . . .8(1 
Alexander, ... 80 
Ptolemy Auletes, . . 65 
Ptolemy Diooysius, and Cle- 
opatra, ... 51 
Ptolemy the Younger, and 

Cleopatra, . . .47 
B!gypt becomes a Roman 

Province, . . . 30 

KINGS OF SYRIA. 

SeleucusL Nicator, . 312 

Antiocbus I. Soter, . . 279 

Antiochus II. Theus, 261 

SeleucusII. Callinicus, . . 246 

Seleucus IIL Ceraunus, 225 

Antiochus 111. the Great, 222 

Seleucus IV. Philopater, . 186 

Antiochus IV. Epipbanee, 17.'> 

Antiochus V. Eupator, . 164 
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B.C. 
DemetriiB L Soter, 102 
Alexander I. Balas, 15o 
Demetrius II. Nicator, 145 
AntiochutVI. Theus, . 144 
Diodolus, or Tryphon, , 143 
Ant'tochus Sidetes, . - 139 
Demetrius n. Nicator, re- 
established, 130 

Alexander II. Zebina, . . 126 

SeleucusV 124 

AntiochusVUL Gripat, . 123 

Seleucus VI. Nicator, . . 97 

Philip 93 

Tigran«8, 83 

S^ria becomes a Roman pro- 
vince, 63 



PRINCES OF JUDEA ; 

Called the JiSaccabees^ or AsmoMon 
Princes. 

1. Judas Maccabew great, 

great grandson of As- 

moneus, 166 

2. Jonathan, ..... 160 

3. Simon 143 

4. John Hyrcanus, • . 135 

KfNGS oFjUDEA. 



1. Aristobolos, 

2. Alexander Janneus, 

3. Aiexaudra, . . 

4. Hyrcanus, 

5. Aristobolus, 
Hyrcanus again, 

B. Antigonus . > 

7. Herod the gr^t 

8. Archelaus, . . 



Ju'lea becomes a Roman pro- 
vince, 



107 

106 

79 

70 

70 

63 

40 

37 

3 

.C. 

8 



KINGS OF ROME. 



B.C. 



753 



1. Romulus . . . .^ 
Romulus assassinated in 

the senate, .... 716 

Interregnum of one year, 716 

2. l^uma Pompilius, . . . 715 

3. TuUus Hostillius, . . 672 

4. Ancus Martius, . . 640 

5. Tarqoio, the Elder, ... £16 



B C 

6. Servios Tallies, ... 578 

7. Tarquin, the Proud, . . 534 
Last king of the Romans, 

expelled. 

ROMAN EMPERORS. 

Julius Cesar* becomea mat- 
ter of Rome, . . . 48 
Slain in the Senate hoose, . 44 

Anarchy, 44 

AugustttS| . .... 30 
A.C. 

Tiberins, - 14 

Calignta, ... 37 

Claudins, ... 4t 

Nero, .... 54 

Galba, ... 68 

Otho 69 

Vitellius. ... 89 
Vespasian, . • . .70 

Titus, 79 

Domitian, . . • .81 

Nenra, 96 

Trajan, . . . . 98 

Adrian, • . •, . . 117 

Antoninus Pius, .... 138 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 

and Lucius Verus, . . . 161 
Marcus Aurelias Antoninus 

alone 170 

Commodus, \ 180 

DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE. 

Pertinax, 193 

Julian, 66 days, .... 193 
Septimios Sevenis. . . 193 

Caricalla and Geta, ... 211 
Mdcrinus, ... 217 

Heliogabalus, . . • . . 218 
Alexander SeVeius, • . • 222 

Maximin, 235 

Gordiaa the Efder and his 

son, 1 337 

Maximus and Balbinus, . . 237 
Gordian the Younger, . . • 238 
Philip and son, .... 244 

Decius 249 

Hostiliao, Gallns-trnd Volu- 

sian, hiftson . . • 251 

Emilian, 3 months* 253 

Valerian and Gallienus his son,253 

* Julius Cesar is sometimes, 
though not generally, reckoned 
among the Roman emporors.— £iti 
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A. C 

Gallienus* alone, . . . . 260 

Claadiasn 268 

Qaintilius, 17 days, . . . 270 

Aarelian, , 270 

Interregnum of 8 months, 275 

Tacitus, 6 months, • . . 276 

Florian, 3 months, . • . 275 

Probus 276 

Carns ,282 

Carinus and Numerian, . . 283 

Carinus and Diocletian, . 284 

Diocletian alone, .... 285 

Diocletian and Maximian, . 286 

Constantius and Galerius, . 605 
Constantine, Galerius and 

Maxentius . . . . . 906 
Six emperors, Maximian, 

Constantine, Maxentius, 

Galerius, Licinius and 

Maxim in, 308 

Constantine and Licinius, 813 

Constantine alone, . • . 324 

Constantine II. Constantius 

II. and Constans, . . . 837 

Constantius and Constans, 340 

Constantius alone, . • . 350 

Julian, the Apostate, . • 361 

Jovian, . 363 

Valentinean and Valens, . 364 

Division of the Empire, . 364 

ROMAN EMPERORS OF THE 

WEST. 

Valentinean, • . . . 664 

Oratian and Valentinean II. 375 
Valentinean II. and Maxi- 

mus, I ...... 383 

Valentinean IL alone, . . 388 

Eugenius, . . . . 392 

Honorius,'t ... • 395 

Valentinean 111. . . . 425 

Petronius Maximiis, . 455 

Avitus ... . 455 

Interregnum, • * . 456 

Majorian, . . . 457 

Severus, . . • 461 

Anthemius, . . . 467 

Oljbrius, 7 monthf, • 472 

* During the reign of Gallienus, 
there were in different parts of the 
empire no less than 19 pretenders to 
the throne who assumed Um title of 
EipperoTt— £(^' 



A. C. 
Julius Nepos and Glycerins, 472 

NepOs alone, 473 

Interregnum . • 474 

Augustulus, • . 476 



KINGS OP ITALY. 

Odoacer, . . - . 476 

Theodoric, ... 493 

Amalasontha and Athalaric, 526 

Theodatus, . • . 534 

Vitiges, . • . 536 

Interregnum, . . 540 

TotUa, ... 541 

Interregnum, . . 552 

Tejas, .... 553 
End of the Gothic kingdom in 

Italy, ... 563 

ROMAN EMPERORS OF THE 
EAST. 

Valens, . . : 364 

Interregnum, 5 months, 378 

Theodosius, the great, 379 

Arcadius, . . . 396 

Theodosius IL . . 408 

Marcian, • . . 450 

Leo, the Great, . . 457 

Leo IL . . 474 

Zeno 474 

Anastasihs, . . . 491 

Justin I. ... 618 

Justinean, . . . 527 

Justin n. . . . 565 

Justin II. and Tiberias IL 574 

Tiberias II. alone, . 578 

Maurice, . . . 682 

Phocas, . . . 602 

Heraclius, . . . 610 
Heraclius, Constantine HI. and 

Heracleonas . 638 
< Constantine IH. and Herac- 
leonas, . . • 641 
Consuns II. . . 641 ^ 
Constantine IV. Progonatus, 668 
Justinean II. 686 
Leon tins, . • . 695 

t During the reig^ of Honorius; 
Rome was ravaged by the Goth, 
Alaric ; and several usurpers in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire were 
paitiaU^ acknowledged.— £d; 
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A. a 

€98 
70l» 
711 
713 
716 
716 
741 
775 
780 
792 
602 
811 
811 
813 
820 
829 
842 
867 
886 



ApMOur or Tiberias* 
JottiDMii II. agaiD» 
Philip Bardanes, 
Anastasim II. 
Tbeodosius III. • 

Leo III. the iMarian, 
Constantine V. Coprooymat, 
Uo IV. 

Constaotine VI. aad Irene, 
Irene alone, < • 

Nicephorut I. 
Stauraciat, 2 months, 
Michael I. 

Leo V. the Armenian, 
Michael II. the Stammerer, 
Theophilus, 
Michael III. 

Basil I. the Macedonian, 
Leo Vi. The Philosopher, 
Alexander and Constantioe' 

VII. ... 912 

Romanus I. Lecapenus, 919 

Christopher, Stephen and 
Coosuntine VIII. were 
successively made empe- 
rors with their father Ro- 
manas. 
Constantino VI L a^in 945 

Romanos II. • 959 

Nicephoras n. Phocas, 963 

John Zimisces, . 969 

Basil 11. and Consuntine IX. 976 
Constantioe alone, . 1025 

Romanas 11) . Argyras, 1028 

Michael IV. the Paphlago- 

nian.. . 1034 

Michael V Calaphates, 1041 

Zoe and Theodora, two 

months, 1042 

Constantino X, Monoroa- 

chos, . 1042 

Theodora again, , 1054 

Michael VI. Straiioticu«, 1056 
Isaac L^Comnenus, 1067 

Constaotine XI. Duces, 1019 
Eudocia, . . . 1067 
Romanus III. Diogenes, 1067 
Michael VII. Andronicot I. 

and Constantino XII. 1071 

NicephorilsUL Betan, 1078 

Alexius I. Comnenus 1081 

.^ohn Coneinenus, . 1118 

Manuel Cemnenus, 1143 

Alexius II. Comnenus, 1180 

Aiidronicus, Coranoaitt, 1183 



Isaac IL Angelas • 

AleziKS Angelas, brother of 

Isaac, 
Isaac Angelus again, and 

his son Alexius, 
Mourxoufle, 

ConsUntinople taken an4 
pillaged by the Latins, 
Baldwin I. 
Henrr, 

Peter de Coortenay, 
Robert de Courtenay, 
Baldwin II.' . * 

Michael Paleologus 
Andronicns II. Paleologus, 
Andronicus in. Paleologus, 
John V. Paleologus, 
Manuel IL Paleologus, 
John VI paleologus. 
Constantine XII. Paleolo- 
gus, 
Constantinople taken by 
Mahomet II. 



A.C. 
118S 

1196 

1203 
1304 

1204 

1204 

1206 

1216 

1219 

1228 

1261 

1282 

1332 

1341 

1391 

1425 

U48 

1453 



WAt/« Constantinople tdosttndir 
the dofnini&n of ihe Latins or 
Freruh, the following Greek em- 
perors reigned at JVtce wer tt« 
remnant of the Greek empire^ 

Theodorns Lascaris I. 12*4 

John III. Duces, 1222 

Theodorns Lascaris IL 125S 

Johniy. Lascaris. 1259 

Constantinople is taken from 

the French, and Michael 

Paleologus, a Greek, 

reigns over the whole 

empire. • ^^ 



EMPERORS OF GERMANY 



Charlemagne, or Charles, 

the Great 
Lewis, the GenUe, (Debon- 

naire,) 
Lotbaire 1. 
Lewis 11. 
Charles, the Bald, 
Interregnum, 
Charles, the Fat, 



808 

814 
840 
855 

87S 
87T 
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Arnold, 


888 


I^wis IV. 


899 


Conrad I. 


911 


Henry, the Fowler, 


919 


Otho, the Great, 


936 


Otho II. the Bloody, 


973 


Otho 111. 


983 


Henry n. the Lame, 


1002 


Conrad IL 


1024 


Henry 111. 


1039 


Henry IV. 


lose 


Henry V. 


1106 


Lothaire II. 


1125 


Conrad III. 


1137 


Frederic I. Barbaroiia, 


1152 


Henry VI. 


119a 


FhHip. 


1197 


Otho IV. 


1208 


Frederic II. 


1212 


Conrad IV. 


1250 


Kodolph of Hapsburg, 
Adolphug of Nassau, » 


U73 


1292 


Albert of Austria, 


1298 


Henry VII. of Luxemburg, 


1309 


tewii V. . * 


1314 


Charles IV. 


1347 


Wenceslaus, 


1378 


Hobeit, Count Palatine, 


1400 


Sigismund, , 


1411 


Albert IL of Apstrin, 


1438 


Frederic HI 


1440 


Maximilian L 


1493 


Charles V. 


1519! 


Ferdinand 1. 


15S6 


Maxiaiilian IL 


1564 


Podolph IL 


1576 


Mathias, 


1612 1 


Berdioand 11. 


I6I9 


Ferdinand 11}. 


1637 1 


Leopold I. N . . 


1658 1 


Joseph I. 


1705 


Charles VI. 


I7n 


Charles VU. 


1712 


f rancis 1. Duke of hot" 




mine. 


1745 


Joseph 11. . . 


1766 


Leopold 11. 


1790 


Francis 11. 


1792 


— ^ 


- 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


I. ■♦ 


1 
/. Merovingian Race, 1 


Clovis. grandson of Mero- 




yius, 


486, 



Thietry, Childebert, Clodo- 
mir and Clotaire L 

Clotaire alone, 

Charibert, Gontran, Si^ebert 
and Chilperic, 

Clotaire U. King of Soissons, 

Thierry 11. and Theodobert 
U. King of Paris, Burgun- 
dy and Austrasia, 

Clotaire 11. alone, 

Interregnum, 

Dagobert and Charibert, 

Sigebert 11. and Clovis U 

Childeric U. King of Austra- 
sia, 

Thierry 111. 

Pepin* Heristel, Mayer of the 
Palace, governs France 24 
years, 

CloTis IIL 

Childebert IIL 

Dagobert HI. 

Charles* Martel, son of Pe- 
pin, Mayer of the Palace 
and Duke of France, gov- 
erns France about 26 
years, . 

Childeric 11. 

Thierry IV. 

Qhilderic 111 



5n 

55^ 

562 
^84 



696 
614 
614 
628 
638 

654 
679 



690 
692 
096 
711 



714 
716 
720 
742 



IL CARLOVINGIAN RACE. 
Pepin, the Short, son of 

Charles Martel, 751 

Charlemagne and Carloman, 768 
Lev^is, the Gentle, (Debon- 

paire,) . . 814 

Charles, the Bald, , 840 

Lewis, the Stammereri 877 

Lewis IIL anil Carioman, 879 

Charles, the Gross, 884 

Endes, . . 888 

Charles lU. the simple, 898 

Robert, Usurper, . 929 

Rodolph. . 923 

Lewis IV, the Stranger 936 

Lothaire, . 954 

Lewis V. the Lazy, 986 

111. GAP£TEAt«l RACE. 
Hugh Capet, Usurper 987 

* Pepin and his son were not 
styled kings, though they exercised 
supreme authority ; nor were they 
of th© Merovingian rap^ 



«3*; 



CHAOVOLOaiCAL TABLXS. 



H«iry L 

PhtHp I. 

Ltfrb VI. tlM QrMi. 

UwU Vtt. 

Philip II. AacQttoi, 

Letrit TUh tht Lkm, 

Lewis IX. St Uwit. 

PhJip lU dM Bold or 

djr 
FbiliplV. ih« Fair. 
Lewis X. notia, 
John I • dayt, 
Philip V. the LoB«. 
ClMxiM IV. Um Fair, 



KOI 
1060 
II08 
II37 
1180 
It23 
lSi6' 



KINGS OF ENarJUW. 



EO^lwoJ 



Bn- 



I«71 
BOS 
1314 
I3I6 
1316' 



ElKelwolf and Eawlstas, 

Etbelbidd and Etb#lbert, 

Ethelberi alone, 

EtbelmiL 

Alfred. 

E'hrard, the Elder. 

Ethelfltan, 



IV. HOUSE OF VALOIS. 

Philip VI- oT Valoit. MS 

John U. the Good. 1350 

Ch4rlM V. ihe Wise. 1364 

Charles VI. the Bcloted, 1380 

Chailes Vtt. the Viciorioof, 1431 
Henry VI. of Englasd, 

crowned at Paris, and 

partialW acknowledged 

Vinir of France. 1430 

Uwis XI. I4CI 

Cherle* Via • 1483 

Lewis XIL Father of the 



Edred, 
Edwy, 
Edgar, 

Edward U. dbe Martjr, 
Ethelred U. 
HI 



People. 
PrancM L the Gentkmaii. 
Henry II. 
Frandi IL 

Charles IX. the Bloodj, 
Henry 111 



1498 

ISIS^ 

I54t 

1560 
1&74 



Camite. 

Harold 1. Barefoot, 

Hardioanate, 

iSbaroHf. 

Edward 111. the CoofeaMr. 
Harold U. 

AbrauDif. 

W^ittitmLthe Conqoeror, 

WiUiani U. Rofof, 

Henry I. the Scholar, t 

Stephen, 

Matilda, or Maud, our 

months, 
, Stephen ■gain, 



A C 

•r 

8i1 
$^ 

sn 

861 

95S 

915 
9ft 



I(HT 
103S 
1039 



1041 



106$ 

low 

1100 
11S5 

n4i 

U4I 



T. HOUSE OF BOURBON. 



Hennr IV. the Great, 
Lewis Xlll. the Jmt, 
Lewis XIV. the Great 
Lewis XV. 
Lewis XVU 
deposed. 



1689 
I6I0 
1643 
I7I5 
1774 
1792 
1793 



L HOUSE OF PLANTAGl- 
NET OR AiNJOU. 



NapoleoA Boaapartei em- 

perar, 
Lewis XVIE 



Henry II. Plantafrenet, . JJM 

Richard L the Lion-hearted, IIW 

John,Uckland, . • Mg 

lUnryia. . ^» 
, ©IWard I. the Eogliib Justin- 

2Si Edward n. . J3J 

•'^ Edward m, ^ . ^^ 
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1 



Richard U. 



A.C. r A.C. 

I37T 4 William ML and Mary U. 1689 
WilUam alone . 16^4 

Anne, daoghtber of James U. 1702 



H. HOUSE OF LANCASTER, 

CALLED THE REP ROSE. 

Henry IV. Dokeof Lancatter,I399 

Henry V. ... 1413 

Heary VL 1422 



lU. HOUSE OF YORK. CAIXED 
THE WHITE ROSE. 

Edward IV. . .1461 

Edward V. . I4S3 

Richard lU. . 1483 

Union of the two Roses, 1^6 



IV. HOUSE OF TUDOR. 

Henry VIL Tador, I4SS 

Henry VllL 1609 

Edward VL the Pious, . 1547 

Maty 1. the Bloody, ISSS 

EUxabeth, . . IS58 



V. HOUSE OF STUART. 

James 1. Stuait, 1603 

Charles 1. 1625 

^-beheaded, 1649 

Commonwealth, 1648 
Oliver Cromwel, Proteetor of 
the Commonwealth, Rich*d 
Cromwel. Protector,of the 
Commonwealth, . 1658 
f orced to resini, 1659 
Reitoratioo of Monarchy, 1660 
ChtrlesU. 1660 
James 11 1685 
deposed,* . , . T689 

* Although the Parliament, in of- 
fering; the crown to William lU. 
'- pretended that James had dbdieated 
the goTerament,yet Hume, Smollett 
aod Goldsmith are unqueetionably 
conrect in considering James as 
hsTiog been i^^eiL^Ed, 



VI. HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

George L . I7I4 

George IL . 1727 

George 111. . . 1760 

George IV. . 1820 



CZARS. OR EMPERORS AND 
EMPRESSES OF RUSSIA, 
CROM PETER, THE GREAT. 

Peter 1. Alexiowitz, the Great 

and IwaA V. . 1682 

Peter alone, . 1696 

Catharine L widow of Peter, 1725 

Peter U. 1727 

Anne Ivanoma, . 1730 

Iwan or John VI. 1740 
Elisabeth Petroyna, daughter 

of Peter the Great. I74I 

Peter 111. . 1762 

Catharine IL the Great. 1763 

Paul, . . 1796 

Alexander, . X80I 



PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 

George Washington, 1789 

John Adams, . 179T 

Thomas Jeffenon, *• I80I 

James Madison, • 1809 

James Monroe, • I8I7 



VICE-PRESIDENTS OP THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Jitfhn Adams, 1789 

Thomas. Jeffisrson, 1797 

Aaron Burr. . ^ I80I 

t. George Clinton, 1805 

I Elbridge G«ny. « . IST 

I'Daaiel D. Toaq>klns If 



\ 
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